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The RIGHT REV. FaTHER 


(Of three years old) 


His R. H. FREDERIC 


BIS HO of O. 


May it pleaſe your Rt. Rev. R—1 H—ſs. 


| O impropriety will, I hope, be 
N found in my requeſting the pro- 

1 tection of a venerable Biſhop, for 
a ſet of harmleſs Eſſays on moral ſub- 
Jets; eſpecially, as I can, with perfect ſin- 
cerity, aſſure your R. R. R. H. that I have 
not the leaſt deſign upon your cakes or 
ſweet-meats, by way of Dedication- præ- 
ſent; in which coin only, I take it for 
granted, you have it in your power, at 
preſent, to o gratify an author. 
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Berne, from my natural bluntneſs of 
temper, but too apt to © call” (as Boi- 
LEAU ſays) a cat a cat,” it may, per- 
haps be found, that in ſome of the follow- 
ing pages, I have treated, with too little 
complaiſance, certain generally-received 


opinions, as well as practices; in conſe- 


quence of which, my book and I may 
chance to have occaſion for protection, 
And, I ſhould think no interceſſion could 
be more powerful than that of a perſon of 
your R. R. R. H is's figure, except- 
ing that of a fair lady; to which charming 
patronage, being neither youth nor beau, 
Parſon nor rake, I pretend not to have any 


claim. Beſides, what renders the good Bi- 
ſop of O. a patron peculiarly proper for a 


free writer, is, That, if I be not much miſ- 
informed, there is not any where to be 
found a perſon, of a literary character, 
who exceeds your R. R. R. H. in candor 


as to matters of opinion. It is, indeed, ac- 


cording to all accounts, ſaying but little, 
to affirm, that there is none of the vene- 


rable fraternity, in that part of the world 


where 
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where your dioceſe lies, that is leſs bigot- 
ted to eftabliſhed errors, leſs jealous of free 
enquiry, and leſs diſpoſed to intolerance 
and perſecution, to warrants and attach- 
ments, than my great little patron. - To 
ſpeak plain Engliſh, I am no admirer of 
the odium eccle/iaſticum often ſhewn by the 
gens togata of the other ſide of the water. 
And it is matter of great joy to all good 
men, that, in England, we ſymbolize" ſo 
little with the principles, as well as prac- 
tices, of the continental church. 1 hope 
the character your R. R. R. H. bears at 
preſent, will never degenerate into narrow- 
neſs, and that you vin, by and by, lend 
a helping hand toward removing what lit- 
tle reproach ſtill remains on your native 
church. It were to be wiſhed, for in- 
ſtance, that, as we do not pretend to in- 
fallibility, we did not pretend to decide with - 
out appeal. Yet it is to be lamented, that, 
not long ago, certain definitive probibitions 
were laid on the theological enquities of 
certain inferior eccleſiaſtics, by their ſu- 
periors ; taking, I ſuppoſe, the hint from 
the maxim, That the ch—— has power 
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* to decree rites and ceremonies, and au- 
t thority in matters of faith.” But, if we 
are not infallible, what harm can a little 
honeſt ſearching after truth do us; ſo 
we overſet not our underſtandings in the 
purſuit of knowledge, nor let ourſelves be 
puffed up on account of the acquiſition ? 


Nor was it pleafing to many perſons of 

the freer way of thinking, to ſee, ſome 
years ago, a clerical addreſs to an illuſtri- 
ous relation of your R. R. R. H. exciting 
him to order the dreadful engine of power 
to be wound up ready to-cruſh thoſe, who 
publiſhed opinions contrary to the eſta- 
bliſhed belief. I appeal to your R. R. R. H. 
whether the Proteſtant Religion does not 
at this time actually triumph over popiſtr 
deluſion, by means preciſely of what thoſe 
grave gentlemen ſhewed themſelves ſo zea- 
lous to reſtrain ; I mean the exerciſe of the 
unaliznable right of private judgment, and 
liberty of publication. 


Nor can I applaud the ſeverities lately 


inflicted (at the inſtance, as is confidently 
affirmed 
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affirmed, of certain dignitaries) on a filly 
old man, for publiſhing a ſheet-full of 
deiſtical ribaldry. It were well, that pub- 
lic mmdecency were Properly diſcouraged. But 
may not the cure, if applied with a bad 
addreſs, prove worſe than the diſeaſe ? 
May not the effect of ſuch proceedings 
prove the diſcouragement of abler and mo- 
deſter enquirers into the merits of ſundry 
religious opinions, received among us (as 
were once all the articles of the R. Catho- 
lic religion) but perhaps founded neither 
in reaſon nor ſcripture? May not the op- 
poſers of Chriſtianity hence take occaſion - 
to pretend (and with ſome degree of plau- 
ſibility) that they could overturn our re- 
ligion, if they dared to publiſh their objec- 
tions againſt it; and that it is our con- 
ſciouſneſs of the weakneſs of our cauſe that 
puts us on defending it by the argumentum 
baculinum? Can we do the intereſt of re- 
ligion a more cruel injury? I do not think 
your R. R. R. H. would contradict me, it 
] were to aſſert, that to attack with the 
flaming ſword of juſtice a feeble gooſe- 
quill, 1s but an unfair and cowardly enter- 
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prize; and that oppoling opinions, with 
any other weapons than tongues or pens, 
1s only the moſt probable means for pre- 
judicing the indifferent in favour of thoſe 
opinions. 


I cannot, for my part, nor does, I ſup- 
poſe, your R. R. R. H. fee that any one 
mortal has the leaſt authority over the opi- 
nions of another mortal, fo long as they 
continue mere opinions, whether known or 
ſuſpected, whether publiſhed in converſa- 
tion or writing. The a#ious of one man 
may prejudice another; if, by direct means 
of them the latter comes to ſuffer in 
his perſon, his reputation, or his - eſtate, 
But I fee not, that my neighbour's believ- 
ing in SomMona Copom, or his wor- 
- ſhipping OxomasDpes,'is any injury to me; 
nor do I imagine your R. R. R. H. has 
ever given yourſelf the leaſt uneaſineſs on 
account of the diverſity of religious ſccts, 
which prevails either here, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of your dioceſe. I cannot, for 
my part, help looking upon religion as a 
matter, which lies wholly between God 
and 
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and a man's conſcience, excluſive of all in- 
terpoſition; and as what, from its ſpecific 
nature, neceſſarily individuates mankind ; 
while civil power neceſſarily regards them 
as collected into ſocieties. 


1 I queſtion, whether your R. R. R. H. is 
4 thoroughly ſatisfied in your own mind, 
3 that there is, in rerum naturd, any alliance 
43 between church and ftate, though there is 
E one very clearly demonſtrated in a famdus 
4 book written by a learned prelate. Had it 
4 not been for that demonſtration, I ſhould | 


| have been rather inclinable to think, that 
3 the leſs the church and the ſtate had to do 
4 with one another, it would be the better 


for both. Nor do ] ſuppoſe your R. R. R. H. 
: is quite clear about the abſolute neceſſity 
3 of a tefi-law ſo thoroughly eſtabliſhed in 
3 the ſame elaborate work. It happens a 
little unfortunately for the credit of that theo- 
ry, that, ceteris paribus, thoſe countries 
have generally been the 1 moſt flau- 
riſbing, where the leaſt noiſe has been made 
about religious teſts, and where uniformity 
and conformity have been left to ſhift for 
: themſelves, Witneſs, our colony of Pennſyl- 
4 AS vania 
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vania, compared with Spain or Portugal. 
But what are fas againſt demonſtration ? 


I don't think a perſon of your R. R. R. 
H——F}'s catholic principles can much 
admire our Chriſtian charity to the chil- 
dren of ſuperſtition, who ſpend their mo- 
ney among us, and pay double taxes. It 
1s true, we pretend, we do not moleſt the 
papiſts on account of their worſhiping a 
god made of dough, or for ſpeaking non- 
ſenſe to the Almighty in Latin (it is well if 
we ourſelves do not ſometimes addreſs him 
in Engliſb nonſenſe) but becauſe they are 
thought to hold certain principles danger- 
ous to ſociety, But is it not their religion 
that we attack ? Is it not their places of 
worſhip that we ſhut up ? 


It is ſaid, Every fociety has a right to 
« ſecure herſelf from all enemies, whether 
« foreign or inteſtine.” True. And ac- 
cordingly our ſecurity conſiſts (under pro- 
vidence) in-fleets and armies, in guards 
and garriſons, in government, in magi- 
ſtrates, in laws and ſanctions: not (in my 


humble opinion) 1 in driving a ſet of non- 
ſenſical 
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ſenſical Ave-Maria-mummers from jabber- 
ing their holy ſpells in a maſs-houſe, and 
obliging them to do the ſame in a parlour 
or bed-chamber. There have been, for 
many years, papiſts in Pennſylvania, who 
have been unmoleſted by the government 
of that country; and yet the peace has 
continued undiſturbed by any attempts 
from them. 


It has been ſaid, Let us at leaſt de- 
© mand of them the beſt ſecurity they can 
ce give us for their good behaviour. Let 
us oblige them to take the oaths.” But 
I have, for my part, little notion, and I 
don't ſuppoſe your R. R. R. H. has much, 
of the wholeſomeneſs of oaths cram- 
med down people's throats. What if the 
accuſed perſon denies the charge of popery, 
and at the ſame time refuſes the oaths on ac- 
count of a ſcruple of conference, which ſome 
ancient heathens had, and our quakers 
have? Are we to ſhew our moderation by 


forming his conſcience ? If not, I would 
aſk whether the buſineſs is not here at a 
full ſtop? Or if, on the other hand, he, 

takes 
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takes the oaths, what hold have we of him, 
who, for ought we know, has a diſpenſa- 
tion to take any oath ? If we can convince 
his reaſon, that his religion is abſurd and 
dangerous, and that ours is preferable, we 
have wen the man to our fide. - Till we do 
this, we do nothing, I am perſuaded, 
your magnanimity, my ſweet Pr—ce, does 
not wiſh any thing worſe to be inflicted on 
any profeſſion whatever, than reaſoning, if 
their opinions will bear it, or vidicule, if 
they will not; and that you would not 
Juſtify the treating of any perſon, merely 
becauſe he is thought to hold ſome unpro- 
miſing ſpeculative principles, as an offender, 
till he has, by viſible actions, proved himſelf 
ſuch. 


The cry, among the more un- proteſtant 
part of our proteſtants is, Let us keep 
* no meaſures with the papiſts. We know 
e thegeniusof popery to be reſtleſs, bloody, 
and hoſtile to liberty, civil and religi- 
ce ous.” Is not this, in plain Engliſh, ſay- 
ing, Popery is odious on account of its 
« perſecuting ſpirit. Let us therefore imi- 

ale 
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te gate popery in that which is the moſt adi- 
« 045 in that moſt odious religion ?** But is 
there not ſome danger, leſt, in uſing the 
recommended wholeſome ſeverities with the 
papiſts, we occaſionally puniſh the inno- 
cent with the guilty ? Is it abſolutely cer- 
tain (better, ten guilty eſcape, than one in- 
nnocent ſuffer) that every individual who 
worſhips dead folks, intends to fire Lon- 
don ? If we really believe, that every papift 
would be glad to drink the pope's health in 
the blood of a proteſtant, how come we to 
venture ſo fearleſsly into the countries 
which are inhabited by theſe ſuppoſed here- 
tic-eaters ? And how, eſpecially, come we 
to eſcape out of their hands with our wind- 
pipes un- cut? 


If the number of papiſts among us be in- 
conſiderable, what is our danger from 
them? If it bears a conſiderable propor- 
tion to that of the proteſtants; will it not 
be better policy for us to endeavour, by 
winning methods, to convert them to the 
truth, than by popiſh-like ſeverities, to 
drive them from us, and unpeople the land? 

I Which 
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Which leads me to aſk your R. R. R. H. 
whether the following are not more pro- 
miling means for demoliſhing popery 
among us, than employing conſtables and 
beadboroughs in the work of reformation, 
VIZ. 1. To remove all reſtraints on the ex- 
erciſe of their religion ; which would aſ- 
certain their numbers, would cool their 
zeal, and ſtop the mouths of their prieſts, 
ſo that they ſhould not, as at preſent, al- 
ledge againſt us, that our diffidence of ſuc- 


ceſs in the way of fair argument, puts us 


on ſuppreſſing them by power. Nor 
would our tolerating maſs-houſes, in the 


leaſt interfere with any prudent and juſtifi- 


able political meaſures we might think pro- 
per for ſecuring ourſelves againſt their ma- 
chinations. In SacHEveREL's time, per/e- 
cation was (very wiſely no doubt) choſen 
as the beſt expedient for demoliſhing the 
_ diſſenters : but the effect proved the very 
contrary, What the /enity of the govern- 
ment, in that reſpect, has ſince thoſe times 
produced, I need not mention. 2. To en- 
gage the parochial clergy to look better 
after their flocks, particularly the lambs (Ti- 
tyre, 
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tyre, coge pecus!) ſo as to prevent their be- 
ing drawn away by the Popiſh foxes, or 
to recover them, if they go aſtray. 3. To 
furniſh the ignorant, gratis, with well 
written preſervatives from Popery. 4. To 
keep conſtantly in the news papers, which 
are read by thoſe who read nothing elſe, a 
ſucceſſion of Eſays on the abſurdities and 
miſchiefs of that fatal deluſion, and well 
authenticated narratives, tending to ex- 
poſe the true character of the priefts. 5. To 
find out the arts by which their proſelyte- 
hunters gain votaries, and to counter-act 
them. 6. Above all things, to remove 
out of our own church whatever at preſent 
renders the tranſition from thence into Po- 
pery too eaſy. It is remarkable, that their 
recruiting officers never have any ſucceſs 
among the diſſenters or quakers. 


I ſhould be very ſorry to ſee the work 
of perſecution ſet on foot, even if the Pa- 
piſts, the moſt perſecutable people I know, 
were to be the objects of it. If we begin 
with inflicting ſeverities on one religious 
ſect, I will not anſwer that we ſhall not pro- 


ceed to break looſe on others. 
It 
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It is true, it is pity, and it is pity it is 
true, as old Pol ox ius ſays, our /aws are 


formed on a plan, which does but too 
much countenance intolerance and perſe- 


cution. And it is notorious, that in con- 
ſequence of ſome of them, which, thruugh 
the paternal wiſdom and care of our flate/- 
men, are, to the terror of many of our beſt 
ſubjects, left Nanding ; a very great num- 
ber of the moſt uſeful and valuable mem- 
bers of ſociety, unſiſpected Proteſtants, are 
liable to be ſeverely puniſhed for doing the 
moſt important ſervice to their fellow-crea- 
tures, that can be done by mortals, I 
humbly ſubmit to your R. R. R. H—ſfs's 
benevolence, whether theſe things ought. 
to be ſo. 


Tour R. R. R. H——18's character for 
eatholiciſm renders you a proper perſon to 
apply to for redreſs of the long- lamented 
grievance of clerical ſubſcription. Per- 
haps your R. R. R. H. may not have con- 
fidered with due attention this deplorable 
affair. But it is certain, that many gen- 

tlemen 
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tlemen would gladly enter into holy orders, 
who are unexceptionably qualified as to 
learning and morals; but from what (to 
uſe old Homer's way of ſpeaking) is by 
gods called Integrity, by men Scrupulo/ity, 
heſitate about ſubſcribing to any thing, 
but the Bible. The preſent conſtraint in 
this matter is, undoubtedly, a cruel oppreſ- 
ſion on the more ſcrupulous part of the 
clergy of our church, which might be 
wholly removed by two {imple regulations, 
which I beg leave to recommend to your 
R. R. R. H—ſs's ſerious conſideration ; 
viz. 1. That, by mutual private agreement, 
between the leading men in church and 
ſtate, perſons offering themſelves candi- 
dates for holy orders, who can obtain hv- 
ings in the church, be ordained and in- 
ducted, on ſhewing themſelves duly quali- 
fed, and willing to declare their belief of 
Chriſtianity, as contained in ſcripture, and 
their abjuring Popery, Facebitiſm, &c. al- 
lowing them time to conſider of the other 
more deubiful particulars, to which their 
ſubſcription is now required, 2. That 
clergymen, performing their ſeveral func- 

tions 
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tions to the approbation of the majority of 


their pariſhioners, be connived at in paſſing 
over, or altering, in public worſhip, ſuch 


parts of the ſervice, as they and their con- 
gregations may judge more > proper to be 
left out or altered, 


If it ſhould be ſaid, This would be 
* breaking through the /aws and ſtatutes of 
« the realm ;”” I would anſwer, ſome laws 
are better honoured by neg/e#, than by ob- 
ſervance. And ſurely the neglect of the 
laws is ſo far from being unprecedented, that 
one would rather imagine, on obſerving 
how little regard is paid to them, at leaſt to 
the good ones, that they had been, like 
promifes, made on purpoſe to be broken. 


Or, if it ſhould be objected, that theſe 
regulations would ruin precious uniformity, 
and introduce latitudinarianiſm ; let the 
objectors ſtep over to Holland, and they 
will there be convinced, that a ſtate may 
be flouriſhing and happy with /wenty dif- 
ferent religions in it. 


I know, 
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I know, young perſons are not admirers 
of long ſpeeches. I will therefore conclude 
this humble addreſs with my ſincere wiſhes, 
that to the virtues of humility, chaſtity, 
temperance, contempt of riches and ho- 
nours, moderation in controverſy, &c. 
which, according to the moſt authentic in- 
formations, your R. R. R. H. poſſeſſes in 
an eminent degree, you may go on to add 
as many more as there are play-things in 
your nurſery, or ſyllables in your ſpelling- 
book. I have the honour to be, 


(May it pleaſe your R. R. R. H.) 


Your R. R. R. H ſs's 


Moſt faithful humble ſervant, 
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O judge of political ſubjects, it is not ne- 
ceſſary to be maſter of the ſublime geome- 
try, or the Newtonian philoſophy. Plain 
ſenſe, applied to general, inſtead of private 

concerns, comprehends the main of the matter. To 
judge, whether the intereſt of one's native country is 
praperly attended to by thoſe at the helm, underſtand- 
ing is hardly neceſſary. If a people be oppreſſed, they 
will fzc/ it, whether they be ATryewans or BogoTti-., 
axs [a]. However ſtateſmen may magnify the im+ 
portance of their office, may it not be aſked, whether 
common ſenſe, common honeſty, and a moderate know- 
ledge of hiſtory, be not all the endowments neceflary ] 
for enabling perſons in that ſtation to make a much 
more ſhining figure than the greateſt part of thoſe, who 
have undertaken adminiſtration in this country? If | 
ſo, what are we to think of the common cant of our mi- 
niſterial 
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[a] The ATHENIANS were the moſt ſagacious, and the 
Bokoriaxs the heavieſt people of GrEECE, 
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niſterial ſlaves, © That private perſons are incompetent 
4 judges of the conduct of their governors ?”* Is the 
brain of a ſtateſman made of materials different from 
that of a citizen? Or has the former a Socratic dæ- 
mon [G] to conſult? Does not the hiſtoric page lie open 
to both alike ? From what other fountain can the mini- 
ſter draw his political wiſdom ? What then gives him 

| his boaſted ſuperiority ; or on what does he found his 
pretenſions to myſtery ? The ſubjects in a free country 
have a right to conſider themſelves as on the ſame foot 
with the ſtockholders in a trading company. If a pro- 
prietor of Eaſt-India ſtock ſees the directors purſuing 
meaſures detrimental to the intereſt of the company, he 
will not, I beheve, heſitate long about his being a com- 
petent, or an incompetent judge of direRorial politics. 
He will ſoon make Exc. and ring with his complaints. 
The ſame every ſubject has a right to do, whenever 
the conduct of the miniſtry becomes juſtiy ſuſpicious. 
Ft has long been a problem in this free country, How 
<© to puniſh libels againſt government, ſo as to pre- 
<c ſerve the liberty of the ſubject inviolate.” Is there 
any better way of ſolving this difficulty than the 
Alexandrian [c]? What need of puniſhment at all? 
If a miniſtry will depend, for general approbation, 
on the manifeſt rectitude of their conduct, what 
have they to fear from libellers? Beſides, does 
puniſhment vindicate the conduct of a miniſtry ? 
does it not, on the contrary, render it only the more 
ſuſpicious ? 


— * 


LZ] SOCRATES pretended to have a ſort of god (fami- 
liar ſpirit, we ſhould call him) who attended him, and 
gave him many uſeful hints. CRITO Minos. 


[c] ALEXANDER cut the Gordian knot, which he 
eould not untie, CRITO MIRO. 
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ſuſpicious? Does a true church need perſecution to 
ſupport it? What did LuTazx anſwer to thoſe, who 
informed him, that his book was burnt, by order 
of the Pope? It is eaſier,” ſays the Reformer, to 
& burn it twice, than to anſwer it once.” 


Bur, it will be ſaid, Why is the character and con- 
* duct of a miniſter to be miſrepreſented without penal 
* vindication, any more than that of a private perſon ?” 
The anſwer is obvious. The public has nothing to do 
with the character or conduct of a private perſon. If he 
miſbehaves, the damage is particular; not general. If, 
on the contrary, a ſtates- man proves faithleſs to his traſt, 
all are ſufferers. If we may freely and publicly enquire 
into his conduct (and ſurely loſers ſhould have leave to 
ſpeak) redreſs may be obtained. If we are afraid of 
declaring our doubts; if we ſpeak, or write, under the 
dread of warrants and attachments; we ſhall probably 
find it neceſſary ſo pruden:ly to mince the matter, that 
no one may take the alarm ; and then the miſchief goes 
on till it becomes irremediable. ö 


Ir has likewiſe been urged, © Ought not aſperſion 
© to be reſtrained ? ought not ſcurrility to be puniſhed ? 
I anſwer, In all caſes, where the cure 1s not like to prove 
worſe than the diſeaſe, undoubtedly they ought. Bat, if 
government is to claim a power of inflifting pains and 
penalties on whatever they pleaſe to cail aſperſion and 
ſcurrility, where will the neceſſary examination into 
their conduct be, when we come to have a tyrant on the 
throne, or a knot of tyrants in the adminiſtration? Are 
miniſters afraid of having their conduct enquired into? 
Then let them (as the old woman ſaid to King Prxrnavs, 
when he told her, he had not leiſure to hear her peti- 

B 2 tion) 
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tion) quit their places to others, who fear not their coun- 
try's trial. If miniſters will give us ſecurity, that they 
will fill their places as they ought, that is, with common 
Integrity, we will inſure them, that, without either 
warrant or attachment, they ſhall be treated with de- 
cency, eſteem, and gratitude; and that aſperſion and 
ſcurrility, if, by chance, any ſhould riſe againſt them, 
ſhall be more effectually ſuppreſſed, and more ſeverely 
puniſhed, by the public diſapprobation or neglect, than 
by any inflictions from government, conſiſtent with li- 
berty. It is the too general miſconduct of ſtates-men, 
and the arts of partiſans, that excite in the people ſuſ- 
picions, ſometimes indeed groundleſs ; and render it 
the more difficult for the beſt-intentioned to keep mat- 
ters tolerably quiet. Whoever, therefore, undertakes 
to govern, or adminiſter government, in a free country, 
muſt not be ſurprized to ſee the many behave, from 
tirae to time, as if it were an amuſement to them to 
walk a little way out of their wits, and, after a ſhort 
turn, walk back again. Let him caſt an eye along 
the marginal contents of the hiſtories of free ſtates both 
of ancient and modern times, and he will obſerve this 
kind of ſport almoſt continually going on, unleſs where 
the intervention of foreign wars obliges a divided peo- 
ple to unite for their common' ſafety. The independ- 
ent people, however, by which I here underſtand 
all thoſe inhabitants of a country, who are uncon- 
| cernedin the public admini/ration of affairs, are, in the 
furious agitations of party inſeparable from freedom, 
les blameable than pitiable. Like the waves of an 
ocean worked up toa tempeſt, their commotion is tre- 
mendoss: but, like the ocean, till rouſed by the 
winds,” they are of themſelves calm, till provoked by 
oppreſſion, 'or worked up by the heads of parties, who, 
generally ſpeaking, mean much more the gratification 
| | of 
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of their own ambition, or avarice, than any thing tend - 
ing to national emolument. 


The ancient heathen Gaezexs and Romans no 
ſooner fell out among themſelves, than they divided 
into two armies, for every man was a ſoldier; and im- 
mediately the unhappy native country was deluged with 
gore. In ExcLanD, it is our chriftian cuſtom, on oc- 
caſions of party altercation, to ſhed much more in 
than blood. And indeed, it is happy, that our rage 
vents itſelf in this manner, For, if all the papers and 
pamphlets which our political conteſts have produced, 
had been printed with the latter inſtead of the former, 
{eheu quanta ſtrages ) the graſs would by this time 
have been growing in our ſtreets, I ſuppoſe the works 
of our political writers on both fides, ſince the Revolu- 
lution, would, if thrown together, have, by this time, 
formed a monument to Engliſh patriotiſm [a], not 
much inferior in bulk to mount Parnaſſus, The great 
pyramid, which covers about a dozen acres. of land, 
would, I am convinced, appear but a mole-hill, in 
compariſon with that printed mountain [J. 


YeT during the above period of almoſt eighty years, 
it has, if I recollect rightly, happened only twice, to- 
be of any material advantage to this nation, whether 
one or the other of the contending parties prevailed. 
The diſgrace of the Tory miniſtry, and eſtabliſhment 
of the Whigs at the acceſſion of K. GeorGs I. was of 
capital conſequence to theſe kingdoms, The other ad- 

| B 3 vantageous 


_— 


{d] Lege partyi/m, meo periculo. BENTL. SECUND. 

- [e] The author alludes here, I ſuppoſe, to the famous 
ewritten mountains, as they are called, in the Deſert, 
thought to have been covered with inſcriptions by the II- 
raclites in their journey. CRITO MINOR, 


— 
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vantageous change of hands was the downfal of that 
miniſtry, whoſe puſillanimous conduct occaſioned the 


loſſes of Minorca and Osweco, and who, by im- 


_ porting Hes81axs and Hanoverlans, for our de- 


fence againſt our flat-bottomed enemy . (afterwards, as 


well as often before, proved to be ſo much inferior to 


us) gave reaſon to ſuſpe& them of a deſign to terminate 
the late war in the ſame inglorious manner, as the pre- 


ceding. At theſe two periods, and no other ſince the 


Revolution, as far as I can remember, the nation was 
ſubſtantially benefited by changes of men, becauſe, in- 
deed, the changes of men produced important ma 


. of meaſures, 


Bur has it not been generally ſeen, that the good 
people of this kingdom have ſaffered themſelves to be 
excited to as great a rage on account of the placing, 


'or diſplacing of a ſet of grandees, as if ſomewhat of ſu- 


preme importance to the national welfare had been. 
tranſated ? How often have we been thrown into all, 
the confuſion, of Babel, on the report of one patriot's 
being turned out, and another's being turned in! and: 


how often have we been calmed again, on finding, that 


the new hero was kicked down ſtairs, and the old one 


" Kicked up into his former place! Is it not a little un- 


accountable, that we ſhould be ſo anxious about the ad- 
vantage of thoſe who care ſo little about ours! For 
what is party, but (as our humourous writer ſums it up 
in a few words) the madneſs of many for the gain of 


« a few ?”? 


In free countries (to the honour of human nature be 


A 
occaſionally 
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 eccafionally a party- affair. In ExcLanp, we divide 
not only about important national concerns; but if a 
eook- maid tells a lamentable ftory of her being dragged. 
ſeveral miles, and kept faſting ſeveral days; or if an 
impoſtor ſets up a parchment goblin [VI, the nation 
preſently ſplits into two oppoſite factions on the mat- 
ter, and we go to battling it, as if pro aris et focts, 


Wur n we get a few years beyond a period of na- 
tional commotion, we can command a ſufũcient mea- 
ſure of tranquility, to look back with wonder on our 
own weakneſs, in ſuffering ourſelves to be worked 
vp to ſuch a tempeſt, about a matter ſo frivolous, 


Who does not now ftand aſtoniſhed at the violence 
of popular diſſenſion on occaſion of ſo fooliſh a buſineſs. 
as SACAEVEREL's controverſy ? © The church,” they 
cried, ** is in danger!” The only connexion I know of 
between a church and danger, is, the danger of a 
church's getting too much power into her hands, and- 
turning religion into a mere ſtate engine [gl. 


Wno does not now wonder at the zeal of the good 
people of England, on occaſion of the conteſt between 
Sir R. W. and Mr. P. afterwards E. of B. Did the 
latter give any aſſurance that he would redreſs one 

B 4 grievance 
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[F] This refers to the hiſtories of ELIZABETH Can-- 


NING, and the Cock-lane GHosT. CrxiTo Mixos. 
[g] I wonder the author ſhould not think of the danger 


of an old church's being blown down in a high wind. 
Cairo MINOR. . 
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grievance of the former adminiſtration? When he got 
into power, did he depart one ſtep from the path, in 
which his predeceſſor had walked? And yet were we 
not, upon the expulſion of the former party, and the 
eſtabliſhment of the latter, as happy as if all our 
complaints had been redreſſed? And this ſtale dog- trick, 
(1 aſk the reader's pardon for uſing ſo genteel a word 
on ſo dirty a ſubject) has been with ſucceſs played over 
and over, both before and ſince. We ſee ourſelves re- 
peatedly gulled by the falſe pretences of a ſet of ambi- 
tious or avaritious men, who ſet us a-raving for their 
profit; and we go on from age to age, quarrelling 
we know not about what, and agreeing agaia we know 
not how; waſting our blood and treaſure in windmill 
wars, and our ink in party-pamphlets, the paper of 
which would, if unſtained, have bottomed gooſe-pies, or 
wrapped ſpice, with equal ſucceſs ; in calling one ano- 
ther nick-names [Y], with as much zeal, as if names 
changed natures ; in hating one another for judging 
differently of what tends moſt to the general advan- 
tage; and, in ſhort, in doing every thing, but grow- 
ing wiſer. For my part, I am determined not to make 
to myſelf a graven image, or the likeneſs of any thing 
in the court above, or'in the minority beneath, to bow 
down to it, or worſhip it. 


Ix phyſics, it is found, that bodies heated to a great 
degree are proportionably long in cooling. It is not 
ſo 


—_—_— m 


[3] Whig, Tory, Majority, Minority, Jacobite, Diſ- 
affected, Outs, Ins, Courtiers, Patriots, Rogues all. 
Vide fifty thouſand pamphlets, and fifty millions of 
news papers, CRITO MINOR, 
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ſo in politics. A free people are ſametimes obſerved 
to be very ſuddenly heated to an extreme degree, and 
as ſuddenly cooled. How long it may be before the 
good people of England will be cool enough to look 
back on the tranſactions of the laſt decad of years, 
with the ſame eye of tranquillity, as we now do on 
thoſe I have referred to, page 7, it is impoſſible to de- 
termine. But whenever they do, I am inclinable to 
think, it will not he without the ſame wonder, as we 
now review the Sacheverelian, and. Walpolio-Pultneian 
controverſies. 


IT is pity, the independent ' people do not judge 
more conſiſtently, If they did, they would throw the 
whole blame of political miſcondu@ upon the miniſtry, 
and cut off all recrimination. It is likewiſe pity, on the 
other hand, that miniſters do not ſhew themſelves un- 
biaſſed by indirect views. They would by that means 
roll over, upon the broad ſhoulders of the people, the 
whole charge of every miſcarriage As matters are now 
managed between. miniſters. and people, the former 
ſcreen their mal-adminiſtration under the plauſible de- 
fence of their being forced, by the inconſiſtent cla- 
mours of the latter, into meaſures, which their better 
judgment diſapproves of; and the latter juſtly accuſe 
the former of worming themſelves into power and 
place, with the view of aggrandizing themſelves and 
their families, much more than of ſerving their coun- 
try. There is this difference however, between mini» 
ſters and people, that miniſters may be actuated 
by wrong motives, and are, beſides, as liable to be 
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miſled, as other men, even when 4/po/ed, which, in 
chriſtian charity, I fincerely believe happens very rarely, 
to be Faithful to their truſt. The independent people, 
on the contrary, are only liable to be deceived. They 
have no indirect view in ſtickling for or againſt a mini- 
ſtry. There may, therefore, be more hope of ſetting 
the judgment of the znd:figning people right, than of 
reforming the bad diſpoſitions of crafty miniſters. 


Ir would be a confiderable advance toward helping 
the well-meaning, but miſled people, to a ſounder way 
of judging in political matters, if they could be 

brought to ſee their former inconſiſtencies. For ex- 
_ | | | 


Ox x would imagine, on hearing the loud complaints 
we have of late been uſed to, of inadequate treaties, 
enxciſes, and ſecretary's warrants (ſore evils under the 

ſan, no doubt) that we ſhould be equally ſevere on all, 
who ever had any hand in ſuch mal-adminiftrations ; 
that is, on all miniſtries. But, no ſuch matter. The 
good people of England conſider it as a part of their 
birth-right privilege, that they ſhall not be confined to 

blame, or commend, uniformiy; but ſhall be free to exe- 
crate in one miniſtry the very meaſures they allowed in 
another. They infift that they ſhall be at liberty to cele- 
brate a noble duke for ng a penſion, and to ap- 
prove of a great r for accepting one; to on 
the juſtneſs of CMO ELL's maxims, Hang well, 
* and pay well, and you ſhall be well ſerved ;” and yet 


to approve of the e of a Popular gentleman in 
| favour 
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favour of a cowardly admiral [i]; to pour contempt on 
a noble peer, who had very juſtly loſt his popularity, 
and a few months afterwards approve of his being join - 
ed in the adminiſtration with one, who has always 
been, with great reaſon, ſupremely popular; to call 
one miniſter a white horſe, and the other a black, and 
then inſiſt on their being yoked together ; to execrate 
the Tories for mal-adminiftration, and think themſelves 
well ruined, if they are ruined by Whigs. The con- 
ſiſtency of theſe arbitrary approbations and diſappro- 
bations, is, I muſt confeſs, beyond the reach of my 
fathoming line. 


WIL IL it not be, hereafter, when the party- fever 
comes to cool, thought a little unſteady, that we ſnould 
celebrate the ſame perſon for violently oppoſing con- 


tinental connexions, and for violently promoting them. 


The reader is deſired to take notice, that none of theſe 


remarks are intended as any reflexion on a character, 
which, in ſpite of frailty, inſeparable from all human - 
characters, will ever command admiration. I only 


mean to ſuggeſt, that we ſhould better ſhew our wiſ- 


dom by laying down certain well-founded principles, 


and-uniformly keeping to them; than by making, as 


we too commonly do in this country, a god of one - 


man, and a devil of another; and then promiſcouſly 
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[i] Wrosz exemplary puniſhment was preciſely what 


. 
* 


firſt gave ſpirit to the late war; the ſucceſs of which, but 


for that ſalutary meaſure, might have proved very different 
from what it did: and this meaſure Mr. P. oppoſed. 
CRITO MiNOR.. 
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applauding, againſt our better knowledge, all the mea - 
ſures of the former, and condemning in the lump, 
whatever is done by the latter. Why ſhould we not 
own one miniſter to be a great man, and yet ſee his 
failings ? Why ſhould we not confeſs another to be a 
prevailingly contemptible character, though he may 
have occaſionally blundered into the right:? 


In the war which was terminated by the glorious 
peace of Aix-la-chapelle, was it not the general cry, 
That the intereſts of Britain were ſacrificed to thoſe of 
the continent? Did we not ſtrenuouſly inſiſt, on the 
breaking out of the late war, that Britain ſhould ſtand 
wholly clear of continental embroilments [4]? Did we 
not, a few months afterwards, rejoice at the unmea- 
ſurable profuſion [I] of Britiſh money on the continent, 
as if we had thought the mere throwing away of mo- 
ney was conquering the enemy ? 


SUPPOSE we were to reſume our original opinion, 


I cannot, for my part, ſee, that the new' is better 
than 


* * — 


[UI MEmBERs of parliament were inſtructed to that 
purpoſe, and Mr. P. forced (ſorely againit the will of the 
late K.) into the miniſtry, in -conſequence chiefly of his 
declarations againſt continental connexions. 

| CriTO MINOR, 

LI IT is pity, the public is not informed, by the com- 
miſſioners of enquiry, of the particulars of this myſtery of 
iniquity, which would make every Engliſhman's blood 
ren cold; but would be very uſeful for giving us ſome 
idea of a continental war. At preſent we do not ſeem to 


know what we are doing, when we engage in it. 
CRITO MINOR, 
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than the old. Suppoſe we were candidly to grant, 
that, as was many times foretold, the forty millions 
laviſhed away in Germany, gained us no material ad- 
vantage [m]; but might, if ſaved toward keeping 
up a defenſive nava/*war, have been of important 
benefit toward gaining and ſecuring the neceſſary 
ſuperiority over the enemy. Did we not formerly agree, 
That oppoſing France by land is warring in the very 
manner ſhe defires; her fort being her- innumerable 
army, as ours is our fleet. I cannot help thinking, 
that twenty thouſand men on board a fleet, attacking, 
from time to time, and conſtantly alarming her exten» 
five coaſts in the channel, the ocean, and the Mediter- 
ranean, would have employed one hundred and fifty 
thouſand of her- men. That thus we ſhould have 
done as much execution with 20, co men, as France 
with 150,000; whereas, on land, 20,000 Engliſh are 
no more than 20,000 French. That thus we ſhould 
have made a. moſt powerful revulſion from the French 
army, and done ſervice to Hanover, and the countries we 
were in alliance with; whereas, by making them the ſeat 
of the war, we did them inexpreſſible miſchief. That 
in warring againſt France on the continent, we finally 
| loſe what we expend ; whereas in a naval war, the main 

expence is laid out among ourſelves. That France 
can never oppoſe our naval force with the more ſucceſs 


for our not meeting her in Germany. That ſhe ne- 
ver 


Lu] Mx. P. when he was anti-continental, made, as 
is very well remembered, a long and elaborate ſpeech in 
the H. of C. ſhewing, that Britain never was, nor could 
be, a gainer in warring on the continent. It were to be 
wiſhed that that great man had publiſhed his reaſons for 
changing ſo materially his opinion, CriTo MixoR. 
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ver has been, probably never will be, ſo impolitic, 
as to ſuffer us to divert her from a more to a 4/5 pro- 
miſing plan of operation; that therefore, her drawing 
us into Germany has always been, ever will be, with 
a view to her own advantage, and to heighten our ex- 
pence, for which very reaſon, we certainly ought ne- 
ver to ſuffer her to decoy us thither. That America's 
being conquered in Germany is not ſo near the truth, 
as to affirm, that England was conquered there. It is 
notorious, that the whole people once looked on 
continental war as ruin to England. Has there 
appeared any reaſon, why. we ſhould ſince have al- 
tered .our opinion to the diametrical oppoſite ? If there. 
has not, how is our conſiſtency vindicable ? To put 
the matter at the loweſt ; if we were wrong in our 
original anti-continental notions, let us at leaſt be mo- 
derate in thoſe we have now adopted, and not, like re- 
negadoes in religion, exclaim with unbounded zeal a- 
gainſt the opinion which was once our own. But to 
proceed 


Wir L it not be hereafter alledged, that decency 
muſt have gone, for a ſeaſon or two, out of faſhion; 
when a ſet of patriots made it a matter of open-mouth'd. 
oppoſition, That their King had made uſe of his 
undoubted prerogative, of chooſing his own ſervants? 
Will it not be ſaid, Why did not the diſcontented 
point out the Sovereign's violation of his coronation- 
« oath, of magna charta, of the act of ſettlement, or 
« treaty of union? Why did they not either impeach 
** the perſons they _— againſt, or hold their 

peace!“ 


WHAT 
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War matter who is miniſter, or who favourite, 
ſo the buſineſs of the nation is done? If the nation is 
betray'd, let the treachery be pointed out, and the trai- 
tors anſwer with their heads. If the complaint is only, 
That certain grandees are not in the places they chooſe, 
what is that to the independent people? Will bark- 
ing at a ſuppoſed favourite do the public buſineſs? Is 
it not a rule in all diſputes, to attack the argument, 
and leave the man out? Why ſhould not this rule be 
obſerved in politics, as well as in ſcience? Where the 
elamour is ſo loud againſt men, is it not a preſumption, 
that we are at a loſs for ſomewhat to ſay againſt mea- 
ſures ? Not that I know of any period, in which there 
might not be found ſubſtantial matter for complaint. 
And the quantity of this matter, when impartially 
weighed, is likewiſe, under all miniſtries, much more 
equal, than our violent partiſans would have us think. 
Nor do we generally complain moſt of the weightieft 
grievances. But of this more afterwards. 


Some years ago, as is remembered by many, a cer- 
tain monarch, deceaſed, thought proper to venture, for 
once, to uſe his prerogative, and to confer, without leave 
from the junto, on a particular nobleman, a place of 
High honour and truſt, The other perſons then in the 
miniſtry waited on their Royal Maſter in a body, and 
told him, they would all immediately reſign, if that 
nobleman was not immediately diſgraced. That good- 
natured Prince, not being a native of this country, and 
fearing the conſequences of diſſenſion among the great, 
yielded the point, and obeyed- the commands of the 
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oligarchy. Which tranſaction leads naturally enough 
to the following reflexions. That, in a free country, 
where the Prince is to conſider himſelf as the father of 
his people, and conſequently to regulate his whole 
conduct on the generous maxim, Salus populi ſuprema 
lex; it is proper, that he conſult, in all momentous 
proceedings, much leſs his Royal prerogative, than the 
general well-founded and rational judgment of the ſub-- 
jects, eſpecially of thoſe, whoſe large intereſt gives 
them proportional weight. Nor will this ever prove 
derogatory from his ſupreme dignity : For a. free peo- 
ple are to be governed in the manner, and, ceteris pa- 
ribus, by the perſons they approve of; and what the 
independent people approve of, . is, generally ſpeak- 
ing, therefore right, becauſe they approve of it. But 
it is equally reaſonable, on the other hand, that the 
people, efpecially the leaders, ſhew themſelves tender 
of the honour of their prince, ſo far as not io render 
him contemptible in the eyes of his own ſubje&s, and 
of the world, by compelling him to an unkingly ſub- 
miſſion to oligarchical inſolence. There are certainly 
more delicate methods of adjuſting a difference between 
a King and his miniſtry, than bullying. If, in the cafe 
I refer to, there were objections againſt the character 
of the nobleman too haſtily advanced by his Rcyal 
Maſter, wby were they .not decently pointed out? If 
it was neceſſary he ſhould quit his ſtation, . could not 
the matter have been privately compromiſed. in ſuck 
manner, that his degradation ſhould have been leſs 
ſudden, and ſhould have appeared, to the public, the 
conſequence of miſconduct on his part, and to. have 
been the voluntary, not the forced act of the ſove- 
xeign ? For what is a King, who has loſt his regal dig- 
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nity, and conſequently, his weight in government? If 
he is to be abſolutely at the 4ec4 of a junto, he may as 
well give himſelf ap to a favourite of his cn chooſing, 
as to a ſet of de/pats, who aſſume to rule him again his 
inclination. On the whole, though it may occaſionally 
be imprudent in the Prince to make uſe of his prero- 
gative, without due attention to the ſenſe of the peo- 
ple, it is the higheſt impudence in his ſubjects to reſent. 
it in the taſte of the times I refer to. 


I weLL remember, ſeveral years ago, when a cer» 
tain perſonage of ſupreme eminence was. in his mino- 
rity, that I was, from time to time, informed, by 
a venerable perſon (whoſe monument, erected at the 
expence of the Princeſs Dowager of Wales, is to be ſeen 
in Weſtminſter- Abbey) of the laborious and ſucceſsful 
diligence of a certain nebleman, in ſuperintending,. 
and aſſiſting, on all occeſions, in the education of the 
amiable Pr. of W. It occurred to me at that time, 
that there was a great probability of that nobleman's 
being one day advanced to high honours. It was na- 
tural to expect that a Pr of the beſt diſpoſitions 
ſhould, as all good pupils, look upon his educator as 
a father; and ſhould endavour to reward the labours 
of the careful guide of his. youth. And, I believe, 
there was not, at that time any perſon, who did not 
think that nobleman's ſervices worthy of reward {z]. I 
cannot ſay, indeed, that, from the character I had of 
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[=I PiTY, that no rewards will ſuit, but ſuch as im- 
ply ambition, or avarice, in the receiver, and excite envy 
in competitors! The friendſhip of Princes muſt be but 
little valued ; ſince, we ſee, nobody will accept it gratis. 
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him, as a man of books, rather than of buſineſs, I 
imagined he ever would chooſe to engage himſelf 
in any adlive ſtation. Nor did I, nor any one elſe, 
at that time imagine, it would ever be made an ob- 
jection againſt his being employed, that he was ſaid 
to have been born on the wrong fide of a river. My 
view in mentioning theſe particulars, is only to lead 
to the following queries. 


Wr we right, when we celebrated the perſons, 
who had formed fo amiable a Pr to reign over us ? 
Or, were we right, when (fix months afterwards) we 
execrated them? Were we right, when we magnihed, 
almoſt beyond the pitch of humanity, that amiable 
Pr —— himſelf, of whom, at that time, we had no 
- experimental knowledge ? Or, were we right, when 
(on finding that ſome great folks were difg uſted about 
preferment) we almoſt loſt ſight of our loyalty, after 
ue had ſeen the young. Mon— ſet out with making the 
| Judges free, by giving them their places for life; dif- 
- eouraging, by his example, profuſion, gaming, maſ- 
querading, and criminal gallantry, and reducing his 
revenue to eight hundred thouſands a year? 


Wr have not, to this day, proved the juſtneſs of 
our pretenſions to judge of miniſters praphebically, or to 
condemn them before they have done either good or 
evil, This, however, we thought fit, on that occa- 
fion to do with a very high hand. And I wiſh, that 
the perſons, againſt whom the premature oppoſition 
was raiſed, had only had the virtue, and the fagacity, 
to confute the unreaſonable clamour, by quitting the 
dirty wack, i in which almoſt all their predeceſſors have ſo 
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long been drudging, and apply ing themſelves tothe redreſs. 
of the real and important grievances of the ſtate. Alas? 
my unhappy country ! When ſhalt thou ſee thy great 
concerns in the hands of men, whoſe whole dependence- 
for approbation will be on the irreproachable diſin- 
tereſtedneſs of their meaſures! And let me add, when. 
ſhall we, the independent people, learn to judge of 
the conduct of thoſe at the helm, with ſoundneſs, mo- 
deration and conſiſtency ? 


War was the late cry againſt a noble Earl? 
Why, he was one of the miniſtry who made an inade- 
quate peace with France [o]. What was the cry a few 

years ago againſt a noble Duke? The very ſame. If 
therefore, the good people of England, do. not, in a. 
few years hence, demand the reſtoration of the noble 
Earl, notwithſtanding his ſuppoſed offence, as they 
have that of the noble Duke, notwithſtanding his; let 
them account for the confiſtency of their conduct, as 
they beſt can. If the reader concludes, that I am of 
the party of the noble Earl, and fatisfied with the 
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ſo] WovuLD' Mr. PreT” 8 Nr which was in- 
deed the baſis of Lord Bute's peace, have paid the debt 
of the nation? Did Lord Bute ſend any hoſtages to 
France? If one inadequate treaty is bad, is another of 
the ſame ſort, made by another miniſtry, good ? Would 
a ſingle tongue have ſtirred againſt the peace of 1761, 
had it been made by the gentleman, in whom we place 
(and IL own not without ſome reaſon), an unexampled 


confidence? It is the beſt ever made for England. 


How unfortunate the maker, to be as much blamed, as. 
; he could have been, had he Siven us the worſt! 
 CriTO Maxon. 
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peace of 1761, he is miſtaken. My opinion is, that 

England ought to make no peace with France. Ceſ- 

fations of arms, fhe may. It is our treaty-making, 

that undoes us; for a peace with France ties up our 
hands, while thoſe of our enemy are at liberty. 


Is whoſe miniſtry, I pray you, have we not been, 
with reaſon, complaining of blundering treaties, of 
exciſes, and of infringements on liberty ? What does 
this lead us to think of miniſters ? To idolize one, and 
- condemn another ?. Or to look on all with a jealous and 
watchful eye, as a ſet of worthies, very much, as the 
French ſay, ſujets & caution. The mere circumſtance of a 
man's thruſting himſelf into a ſtation, in which there is ſo 
much to be ſcrambled for, renders his integrity and 
public ſpirit ſuſpicious. What is a court, but a ſcene 
of thruſting and elbowing, of ſcrambling and plunder- 
ing? When I ſee a miniſtry ſerve their country with- 
out fee or reward, I ſhall incline to think they 
mean the public advantage. Till then, they muſt ex- 
cuſe me, if I conſider them, as chiefly in purſuit of. 
another object, ſome more, ſome leſs, eagerly ; ſome 
with more, ſome with leſs, ſagacity; none, perhaps, 
intending direct ruin to their country 3 but all too ſe- 
cure of conſequences, when in RO of their 
ſelfiſh views. 


I Mar, however, perhaps, ſee the great in a duſkier 
hight than others do. Few private perſons have had 
ſuch an opportunity of obſerving the worthleſſneſs 
of many of them, as I had ſome years ago, when 
there was a public-ſpirited defign laid before thoſe: 
of w_ who ſeemed. the moſt likely to encourage- 
What 
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what had in it any reliſh of good. They firſt threw 
out their ſneaking doubts, ſurmiſes, and apprehen- - 
ſions, that what was propoſed might, though well 
intended, do harm; and then, one after another, 
baſely deſerted a deſign, which, they muſt in their 
conſciences have known, was likely, with their patron- 
age, to have proved eminently uſeful, for a purpoſe 
of ſupreme importance ; no leſs than the improvement 
of the morals of all ranks. The deſign was purſued 
by a few private hands, ſo far, as effectually to confute 
the ridiculous cavil, of its being likely to produce 
bad effects, and then dropped, becauſe the whole of 
its ſucceſs depended upon the eclat, with which it was 
to have appeared to the public (who ſhewed a readi- 
neſs to come fully into the reception of it) as patron- 
iſed and carried on by ſome of the moſt eminent per- 
ſons in the kingdom. They denied their protection 
to the firſt propaſers of the ſcheme, and would not 
take it up, nor carry it on in any other way of their 
own chooſing. Nor could I ever explain their condu& 
on that occaſion, otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing that the 
great have reaſons of ſtate for not deſiring to ſee the 
people better than their betters. Byt their policy is, in 
this inſtance, egregious folly: A wiſe and virtuous 
people are, indeed, leſs obnoxious to bribery ; but, at 
the ſame time, much more governable, than thoſe of , 
a contrary character; this all hiſtory demonſtrates. 
And the general charaQer of a people ſhould be no 
inconſiderable point to ſtateſmen. 


Tut part, which the many took in the late con- 
teſt, was, in my humble opinion, preciſely that they 
ſhould have oppoſed. This nation has been but 
too long rather an oligarchy than any thing elſe ; yet 

the 
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the voice of the people was heard on the fide of 
a junto, who complained of their being deprived of 
a power, which they had already engroſſed but too 
Jong. A frequent change of hands is a thing al- 
ways to be defired for its own fake merely. And a 
free people ought ever to be jeatous of power too long 
poſſeſſed by any one ſet of men whatever. Some of 
the free ſtates of Italy, accordingly, elect their magi- 
ſtrates ſeveral times in a year. Whoeyer will take 
a view of the hiſtory of the enſlaving of nations, 
will find, that it is always the great, who have 
oppreſſed their reſpective countries, where the loſs 
of liberty has not been owing to conqueſt by foreign 
enemies. Ought we not then to fear every thing, that 
may tend to the eſtabliſhment of o/;garchy in this free 
country; ought” we not to wiſh to ſee power as much 
4 fuſcd, and as little engraſſed as poſſible? 


Acain, has it not always been allowed, that the 
moſt effectual method for di/o/ving parties, is to take 
off, either by kind or ſevere means, their leaders! Are 
there, or are there not, in the nation, any of thoſe 
hot-brain'd mortals formerly called Tories? If there are 
none, the pretended prievance, of Tories placed in 
ſtations of power and truſt, is chimerical. If there are 
Tories, and if it were to be wiſhed there were none, 
whether is it the moſt promiſing ſcheme, for this 
purpoſe, to keep up the enmity by ſetting them at 
defiance, or to win them by kindneſs, to a more rea- 
ſonable way of thinking? Or are we indeed fo ſhal- 
low, as not yet to know, that a Tory (if any ſuch 
being exiſts) out f place, is a Whig, or what the court 
pleaſes, in flace? Was not then, the meaſure in ques 


tion, viz. of employing men of different parties; 
| ciſely 
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ciſely what we ſhould have approved of? If it be ſaid, 
We expect better things from one ſet of men than 
from another, I ſhould think Dr. AxBuTHNxOT 's an- 
ſwer on his death-bed, to his anxious valetudinary 
friend, deſiring him to recommend to him a phyſi- 
cian, very applicable to the preſent point: Send,“ 
* ſays the good doctor, for the next apothecary.” 
Which, turned politically, will run, mutatis mutans 
dis, as follows; © Employ either a Whig or a Tory, 
for one is as bad as the other.” But to proceed: 


WILL. it not be hereafter ſuſpected, that the mo- 
ral ſenſe was oppreſſed by a temporary lethargy, when 
we carried our zeal” for the good cauſe ſuch lengths, 
as to overlook the groſſeſt vices in thoſe, who took what 
we called the right fide in the political controverſy, as 
well as the moſt untverſally-acknowledged virtues in 
thoſe, whom our fancy ranged on the oppoſite ? Does 
then political orthodoxy make a faint of an open adu!- 
terer? Is every perſon, who differs from us in politics, 
a miſcreant ? Are' we not more ſure of the ruinous ten- 
dency of exemplary vice, than we can be of the truth of 
any political creed whatever? Is there any method fo 
effectual for bringing our own party into diſgrace, as 
opening our arms to receive perſons of publioly infa- 
mous characters? What integrity in pc/:trcal conduct is 
to be expected from the man, who lives openly in the 
breach of the moſt ſolemn of all «os Every ſhameleſs 
violator of the laws of decency, 1 is one, who ſets the ge- 
neral opinion, nay, and his* own conſcience, at defi- 
ance, What hold have we of ſuch a man? 


_ - Pennays it may be objected, © If thoſe, who 
take the right ſide, will diſclaim all connexion with 
B I2 *« openly 
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« openly vicious men, they will have few to ſtand by 
ce them; I anſwer, if they ſhould, thoſe few will 
be worth a multitude of reprobates. Wherever a 
good man appears, he caſts a glory round him. A 
wicked man, like a foul fiend riſing, makes the place 
hideous. If it ſhould be ſaid, There are men of as im- 
moral characters in one party as in the other: what 
can I anſwer, but, O virtue! O my country (7 3 
To l 


WIr it not hereafter ſeem to the impartial, unac- 
countable, that, when a perſon, from whoſe educa- 
tion and underſtanding common decency at leaſt might 
have been expected, thought proper, publicly, in print, 
to give the direct Jye to Majeſty ſeated on the Britiſh 
throne, and addrefling the whole united legiſlature, 
with- all the eyes of Europe on him ; ſo many a 
us ſhould approve of ſuch elegancy of behaviour ? Was 
there any thing queſtionable in the Speech ? A mem- 
ber of parliament had it ſurely in his power to move 
the houſe, that it might be taken into conſideration, 
What occaſion for an open attack, in papers circulated 
among coffee-houſes and ale-houſes, upon a young and 
gentle Prince, who, himſelf, never treated the meaneſt 
perſon in ſuch a manner? The pretence, © That the 
blame fell wholly on the miniſtry, who are ſuppoſed 
1 to frame the ſpeeches,” is frivolous ; and no perſon 
of candor can, I think, avoid ſeeing the eſſential diffe- 
rence between what the King takes wholly upon Hime 
and what is counter-/igned by a miuiſter. 

Bur 
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Bur let me add, What did the miniſtry gain by 
meddling with the offender ? Did they not know, that, 
in England, whoever is puniſhed is pitied, be his of- 
fence what it will ? Would a Britiſh government ſhew, 
along with a conduct unexceptionably diſintereſted, a 
magnanimity ſuperior to the cavils of the diſcontented, 
they would ſoon render libelling as harmleſs as railing 
on the Thames. How ſevere was the check given by 
the Spartan Ephori to the embaſſadors, who had be- 
dawbed the benches, on which thoſe magiſtrates fat ! 
Thoſe grave ſenators only ordered the cryer to publiſh, 
That no body ſhould reſtrain the embaſſadors from be- 
having themſelves, while they flaid at Sparta, in what - 
ever manner they might, in their great wiſdom, think 
fit. Would the ſerving them with a ſecretary's war- 
rant, or an attachment, have ſhewn their levity, . or the 
Spartan gravity in a light ſo ſtriking ? But to return, 


WHERE (will it not be ſaid by and by, when we 
come to cool ?) was our juſtly-boaſted Engliſh generoſity, 
when we ſuffered a ſet of riff- raff railers and rhymeſters 
to abuſe, in the moſt illiberal manner, our reſpectable 
brethren the inhabitants of the northern provinces of 
this united iſland, merely becauſe a miniſter, againſt 
whom we had, perhaps juſily enough, taken offence, 
happened to be connected with that part of the king- 
dom, as well as with this? If Sir Ricyuard STEELEz 
thought the North Britons in his times deſerving of 
the appellation of a nation of heroes, how much more 
would he have honoured them, had he ſeen them ſend 
out, as they did in the late war, almoſt three times their 
quota of men ; had he ſeen thoſe men engaged in every 
icene, where danger appeared, or glory was to be 
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won by deeds of valour ; and pouring, without mea- 
fore, their beſt blood in the common cauſe ? And was 
"his à proper time to fall upon them in a manner, 
that But I reſtrain wy pen : for I mean not 
to widen the breach. 


I cannot with certainty foretell how this mat- 
ter may appear by and by: but ] can tell what will 
ſew more wiſdom in us than we have exhibited by 
railing at the people of North Britain (which is, at beſt, 
to much the fame purpoſe as a ſoolding match between 
husband and wife, who had better ſpare themſelves 
the ttouble of falling out, as they muſt at any rate make 
it up again) I mean, our endeavouring to in¹tate them; 
to imitate their wiſe method of rope”, their chil- 
dren [5], and principling their vulgar. I am fo fully 
perſuaded of the ingenuous temper of my countrymen, . 
that I will add no more on this diſgraceful affair, 
concluding, that their own ſenſe of their error will 
more than fufficieritly puniſh it. 


Writ it not ſome time hence be thought a little 
particular, chat it ſhould ever become a ſubject of pub- 
lic debate, whether the very Perſonage, who, not many 
years apo, Had the natural expectation of being at this 
time Qu. of Br. ſhould be one, among others, in a Re- 
gency? Yer how many, among the thdependent peo- 
ple, exulted, on ſeeing Ore in this manner diſgraced, 
who was, for twenty years together, the idol of the vir- 
'tu6us, and the unreproached pattern for a whole fex 
to copy after! We may, I fhould think, at any 
time, carry our patty-rage to a competent itch of 
| extra- 
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extravagance, and yet have the decency, in our anger, 
to let one Family eſcape unbeſpattered. Suppoſe, that 
what has been, at random, and contrary to all probabi- 

lity, thrown out againſt that once-admired Perſon, is 
all the while totally groundleſs (I ſhould not think it 
would be eaſy to find him, who would affirm, upon 
oath, that it is not) let us only for a moment conſider 
what we have been doing. We have, without any 
poſſibility of advantage from thence to our cauſe, 
been ſtabbing the intereſt of virtue. For rothing 
can more eſſentially prejudice the cauſe of virtue, 
than to ſhew her as deſerted by her former votaries, 
We have been ſcattering firebrands, arrows, and 
death; we have been doing what we could to diſtreſs 
an innocent perſon; of the weaker ſex; a ſtranger 
among us; one who filled, for many years, a very 
eminent ſtation, in a very exemplary manner, and who 
has given us the moſt amiable Prince in Europe to reign 
over us; we have been harrowing the ſoul of this 
illuſtrious Perſon, by charging —PD— But I again 
break off abruptly : For what Laim at is, Not to repeat 
grievances ; but, To adviſe amendment. 


Tusk are a few inſtances, of what ſeem to me 
ſtrange- inconſiſtencies in our late political approbations 
and diſapprobations; which muſt, I think, in ſome 
points, greatly bewilder the underſtanding of a mini- 
ſtry, though ſincerely defirous to govern according to 
the inclinations of the independent people. 


Anp yet I muſt ſay, that, on the other hand, many 
things ſeem to me more difficult, than to content the 
good people of England. Let a miniſtry ſhew them- 
ſelves ſteadily attentive to the intereſt of the nation, 
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and ſuperior to the ſordid ſchemes, we almoſt univer- 
Tally ſee people in their ſtation purſue ; and the generous 
people of this country will adore their good qualities, 
and make every allowance for their errors. Of this 
we have lately had a proof ſo pregnant, as not to need 
pointing Out. 


T Loox. for nothing elſe, however, for myſelf, than 
that many readers ſhould conclude I am, what molt 
people are, engaged to a party [r]. But I think .I 
have, by blaming on both, or rather on all ſides, 
made it difficult for them to determine on which ſide 
they ſhall range me. I fairly own, I have not yet 
ſeen, nor read in the hiſtory of this country, from the 
Revolution down to our times (the times before that 
happy period are out of the queſtion) of a miniſtry, whoſe 
whole, or general conduct I ſhould chooſe the taſk of 
defending. But, if I were attached to a party (where- 
as I am really not diſpoſed” to be any man's fool) I 
ſhould be very cautious of irritating the zealots of ei- 
ther ſide. For I ſhould'be ſorry to have my mother's 
reputation expoſed to the vengeance of our ſlap-daſh 
partizans; as I know not how far ill reports to her 
diſadvantage might gain credit. For, though ſhe is 
in ber eighty-ſecond year, ſhe is a good looking 
woman, and I verily. believe, not more juſtly hitherto 
unſuſpected of a turn to gallantry, than was one, whom 
we have ſeen lately accuſed of that frailty. 


Warns 
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- (r]JI WONDER, the author ſhould pretend to gueſs, how 
the public will, judge of him, or his book; when it is no- 
torious, that the public are now got into a neww way of judg- 
ing, not to be gueſſed at beforehand. CrITo MixoR. 
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Waurxkvxx, for my fins, the ſpirit of ambition is 
ſent upon me, I know very well how to get prefer- 
ment. I know, I have only to beſpatter the K. the 
Qu. the Pr. of W. the B. of O. and the'Pr——6 
D——r, and the reſt of the illuſtrious iſt, for whom 
the filly godly folks pray at church: and the work is 
done. The wiſdom of the Britiſh government, is, To 
ſhew kindneſs to thoſe who have no conſcience ; con 
cluding that men of principle will be their friends of 
courſe. 


ExcLusive of the diſpute about the power of Se- 
cretaries of State in caſes of libels; the ſubjects of the 
late animoſities were not matter of chief concern to the 
kingdom. If they had, we ſhould not have ſeen the 
great intereſt themſelves ſo much. The real grie var cet, 
under which this nation groans, are chiefly the fol- 
lowing, viz. The hideous incumbrance of a debt of 
one hundred and forty millions. The length of parlia- 
ments, and the inequality of the parliamentary re- 
preſentative. The enormous power of the court, by 
means of the opportunity they have of gratifying with 
places and  penſions,., thoſe, whom they may want to 
corrupt, The unconſtitutional evil of a multitude of 
placemen in the houſe of commons. The tremendous 
power of certain tribunals, from which our boaſted 
privilege of trial by juries gives no relief. The unde- 
termined ſtate of that fundamental point, Whether ju- 
ries are to decide in matters of law, or of fact. The 
ſcandalouſly immoral example, ſet by too many per- 
ſons of high rank; and the total neglect of the man- 
ners of the low people. The univerſal decay of pub- 
lic ſpirit, and prevalency of political corruption. The 

C 3 oppor- 
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opportuniy allowed, by negle& in the execution of 
our laws, for ingroſſing and monopolizing the neceſ- 
farries of life, to the diſtreſſing of the poor, and in- 
creaſing their numbers, and the enhancing of the price 
of labour, and of manufactures. The wrong manage- 
ment, in every particular, of the helpleſs poor. The 
enormous multiplicity of uſeleſs and ineffectual oaths, 
and the cruel reſtraints on conſcience, by needleſs lay- 
teſts, and clerical ſubſcriptions. The deſtructive effects 
of the licentiouſneſs of the public diverſions, and of 
public unreſtrained lewdneſs, on the morals of the 
Feople. The negle@ of population, and diſcourage- 
ments of matrimony. The intolerable expence, te- 
diouſneſs, and uncertainty of law, and conſequent 


Precarious ſtate of property, &c. 


WHaT honour redounds to the illuſtrious line of 
worthies, who have guided our affairs into their pre- 
ſent happy ſtate, I leave the reader to judge; and 
whether I had not reaſon to ſay (page 28.) that I ſhould 


not chooſe the taſk of defending the general conduct of 


any miniſtry whatever, 


On every account, and in every view, the preſent 
involved ſtate of the nation muſt be matter of anxiety 
to every thinking and well affected mind. A quan- 
tity of imaginary wealth in a country, enhances the 
rates of all the articles of commerce, and neceſſaries 
of life. When people, by means of paper credit, 
come eaſily at what paſſes current as money, they 
will more willingly give a large price for what they 
want to purchaſe, than if they were obliged to find, on 


all occaſions, real gold and filver coin. The conti- 


nual transferring of property from hand to hand, by 
way 
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way of ſtock- jobbing, employs, in a very uſeleſs way, 
a number of perſons, who would otherwiſe have been 
carrying on arts, manufactures, and commerce, to the 
great advantage of the nation. Were there no go- 
vernment funds, in which perſons of property could 
ſecure their ſuperlucrations, there muſt be commercial 
funds for that purpoſe, and people muſt employ their 
money in trade and manufactures. How much this 
would tend to the advancement of commerce, needs 
not to be ſpecified. And this furniſhes an anſwer to 
thoſe objectors againſt paying off the national debt, 
who aſk, © What muſt people do with their money, if 
« there were no government ſecurities ?” They would 
apply it to a much more national uſe. And the conſe- 
quence would be, that ſo many millions turned into the 
channel of trade; would be of the ſame advantage, as 
now the want of them is of diſadvantage, to commerce, 
In Holland, and at Briflol, people of almoſt all ranks 
are concerned in trade. 


Tus national debt renders public affairs frightfully 
precarious, To intimidate, is almoſt to ruin us. 
What a general conſternation was occaſioned a few 
years ago by a band of Highland ruffians! And ſince, 
by a few flat-bottom'd boats ! Neither of them a more 
proper obje ct of ſcar for this mighty nation (if it had 
not been on account of precarious public credit) thay 
the frog in the fable for the lion, 


LerT it be conſidered what an advantage our for- 
midable rivals in trade gain over us in foreign markets, 
by means of our having an extra load of ſeveral ſter- 
ling millions yearly lying on our exports, while theirs ' 
are burdened with little more than the current expen- 
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ces of the year. They daſh oat the debts incurred 
in war with a ſpunge. We muſt not do bufineſs in 
ſo compendious a manner. They raiſe money by oblig- 
ing every ſubject to lay down the twentieth penny; 
and demand of the church, and the fermiers generaux, 
a free gift, never to be accounted for. We go on from 
generation to generation, borrowing, and ſpending as 
faſt as we borrow, leaving the burden of the intereſt on 
the national commerce, 


Tus continuance of an enormous national debt will 
be productive of every kind of miſchief. Let it be on - 
Iy conſidered, that one thouſand pounds carried out 
of the nation yearly, for fifty years together, makes it 
poorer by the ſum of one hundred and fixteen thou- 
ſand pounds and upwards, Therefore, - one million 
annually remitted abroad, to pay the intereft due to 
foreign ſtockholders, will, at the end of fifty years 
hence, make the nation one hundred and fixteen mil. 
lions poorer, the amount of what it would have ac- 
cumulated to by intereſt only. But if we ſuppoſe the 
money employed in profitable foreign trade, it 1s not 
eaſy to ſay what the loſs may be. Therefore it ſhould 
foilow, that we ought to be ſupremely' anxious about 
getting free from that part cf the public debt, 
which is due to foreigners; ſince the payment of 
ſo large a tribute (for what is it elſe) is the empover- 
-iſhing of the nation. 


Ax individual, plunged in debt, is confeſſedly in a 
precarious condition. Why ſhould the caſe be different 
with reſpect to a nation involved in the ſame manner? 
What would be the conſequence, if the exigencies of 
ſtate ſnould one day demand an immediate ſupply of 

extra- 
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extraordinary money, for equipping a naval armament ; 
and a ſudden pannic, raiſed by our artful and inſidi- 
ous enemy, ſhould reſtrain our monied men from ven- 
turing any farther on government ſecurity ? Mere ca- 
price, or a bad report raiſed no one knows how, may 
at any time blow up public credit. Can we then too 
ſoon get out of our preſent precarious condition ? I do 
not chooſe, becauſe I do not think it 1s the part of a 
good citizen, to be too explicit on ſo delicate a ſub- 
jet. If we cannot now find ways and means toward 
the redreſs of this grievance, we may depend upon its 
becoming more and more difficult. This will, I be- 
lieve, appear from what follows. 


Scaemts there have been offered enough ſor pay- 
ing the national debt, the reſpective authors of which 
have each been certain of the ſucceſs of his own. I 
will not ſay, that this political problem is as difficult, 
or as hopeleſs of ſolution, as that of the Jongitude, But 
the fates of the two have nearly been hitherto alike : 
much propoſed ; but little executed. Whether any 
thing uſeful for this grand purpoſe may be collected 
from the following hints, is ſubmitted to the public. 


Ir has been propoſed, That, as the whole amount of 
the national- debt does not exceed a tenth part of the 
value of the capital of the nation, every perfon ſhall | 
give up voluntarily a -tenth part of his property, by 
which a fund-would be raiſed, that would equal the 
ſum of the national debt, and would therefo:e be ſuf- 
ficient to pay it off; which would be no real damage 
to any perſon, becauſe, the taxes neceſſary at preſent 


for paying the intereſt annually due to. tha public 
C5 crediiois 
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creditors, might then of courſe be aboliſhed, ſo that 
ninety pounds per ann. would go as far toward the 
expences of houſekeeping, as now one hundred. This 
would andoubtedly ſet the nation free, and put our 
manufatures on a more nearly equal foot with thoſe 
of our rivals. But who will undertake to perſuade a 
million of people to give up a ſmall part of their pro- 
perty, to fave the ſtate? Who will take upon him to 
allot what every individual ſhall give up? Who will 
engage to ſatisfy thoſe, who may think themſelves in- 
jured in the allotment? In what manner ſhall mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and artiſts, give up their juſt 
tenths? How ſhall a proprietor of lands or houſes, to 
the value of five hundred pounds, give up preciſely the 
value of fifty pounds of his eſtate ? Theſe ſeem great 
difficulties, But, perhaps, ſomewhat might be done 
this way, and ſomewhat in others. All that can be ſaid 
of any ſuch propoſal, is, Valtat quantum walere poteſt. 


Princes have ſometimes raiſed large ſums by giv- 
ing knighthoods, and other honours, for money. Might 
there not be offered certain new-invented honours, titles, 
badges, privileges, exemptions, and the like, to ſuch, 
who ſhould bring a certain ſum into the ſinking fund ? 
Suppoſe the contributions for ſuch a purpoſe to be 
brought in on certain appointed days, the King pre- 
ſent, in ſtate, and to confer in perſon the propoſed 
honours, in the fight of thouſands ; printed liſts to be 
publiſhed of the names and contributions, with the 
rewards and dignities conferred, &c. Such honours 
(being obtained by an act of real patriotiſm) would at 
leaſt give a real luſtre to thoſe who received them : 
Whereas our titles, knighthoods, degrees, and the 

like, 
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like, proſtituted, as they too often are, to worthleſſneſs, 
no more deſerve the ambition of a wiſe man, than 
the painted face of a harlot does his love. 


We know, that a ſum of money put to compound 
intereſt, that is, the intereſt added yearly to the principal, 
doubles itſelf in a certain time, longer or ſhorter, ac- 
cording to the rate of intereſt. Could a capital of a 
few millions be raiſed, and put to intereſt in the pub. 
lic funds, it would in time amount to ſome proportion 
of the national debt, and would be, from the firſt, of 
great advantage to public credit; as it would be-ſome- 
what real for the public creditors to truſt to. 


Ir is probable, that many of the public creditors, - 
who have no children, nor near relations, to provide for, 
would be willing to accept of life · annuities for part of 
their ſtock, which would, by degrees, exſtinguiſn that 
part of the debt, which ſhould be thus turned into life - 
annuities. But it is difficult to propoſe ways and 
means for enabling the government to pay, during the 
life of the annuitants, ſo large an intereſt as eight per 
cent. 


Our artful enemy, unequal to us in war, is but 
too likely to get the advantage of our tax loaded trade, 
now we are at peace. If we are in danger of being 
excluded by them from our old accuſtomed ports, it 
is the more neceſſary that we look out for new marts, 
and extend our commerce to places yet unfrequented - 
by our merchants, as the interior parts of Africa, be - 
bind our ſettlements, &c. 


C6 A cer. 
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A cERTAin great commercial company has been 
blamed for churliſhly preventing private traders from 
carrying their adventures to places where the company 
has no commerce. How, juſt this charge is, I pretend 
not to determine. But it has been alledged, that they 
have ſeized cloths intended by their ſervants for ex- 
portation, becauſe, forſooth, they have an excluſive 
privilege ; while the poor's rate in ſome clothing 
towns has been, through failure of the manufacture, at 
no leſs than eight ſhillings in the pound. If the com- 
pany can get as much profit by the export of fiyxe 
thouſand cloths, as by ten thouſand, they will, per- 
haps, chooſe to export the former number rather than 
the latter. Thus five thouſand. cloths will remain, un- 
fold, and the manufacturers will ſtarve. All which is 
directly contrary to the ſalutary purpoſe of improving 
the ſinking fund, by enlarging our trade. The ſame 
company is ſaid to have. the excluſive privilege of 
trading to various places, to. which. they neither trade 
themſelves, nor will ſuffer. private adventurers. This 
is the very dog in the manger. The African compar 
ny's charter was, ſome years ago, bought up by the 
government, and a motion. was then made for laying 
open the Eaſt. India trade. But it was over ruled, 
and their patent was renewed to the year 1766. 
It has often been ſtrenuouſly infilted on, that all 
monopolies tend to cramp and diminiſh the. national 
commerce. If ſo, they cannot be too ſoon aboliſhed, 
A ſufficient extenſion of our commerce would alone, 
by improving the finking fund, enable us by degrees 
to diminiſh the national debt, and in time reduce it 
within compaſs. 


PurLt1c 
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PusLtic honours and emoluments ought to be pro- 
poſed by all governments, to the diſcoverers of any 
thing uſeful in arts, manufactures, and commerce. The 
invention of a richer dye, or a more beautiful, or more 
convenient cloth, ſtuff, or filk, than any now known; 
might prove of great advantage to the ſinking fund. 
In proportion to the praiſe, which is due to the illuſ- 
trious Society of * Arts, ſuch is the reproach, which 
falls on the G t, which ſees itſelf ſo ſhamefully 
outdone by a private ſociety... 


Ir is reckoned that the Dutch employ twenty thou» 
ſand ſailors, and gain five millions per ann. by the 
herring fiſhery in our Britiſh ſeas, which we cannot 
contrive to make it worth our while to carry on. If 
one compares the diſadvantageous fituation of Holland 
for the - herring-fiſhery- with our advantages, it will 
appear very wonderful, that we ſhould be ſo helpleſs, 
as to ſee a neighbouring people enrich themſelves 
wich a trade, of which we ought to reap the chief 
profits, Why do not-we carry on the fiſhery in their 
manner, if we find our own unſucceſsful ? 


SMUGCLING, On account of its being a heavy 
detriment to the revenue, ought,. at ſuch a .time as the 
preſent, to be particularly diſcouraged ; of which the 
government do not feem to be inſenſible. It has often 
been found, that the lowering of duties has. increaſ- 
ed, inſtead of diminiſhing (as. might have. been ex- 
peed) the revenue, by making it leſs worth while 
to ſmuggle. This was remarkably verified in the 
effects of the abatement lately made in the tea duty, 

The 
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The Dutch ſubjects are heavily taxed: and yet they 
have little ſmuggling, becauſe their duties are ſo laid 
as to render it impracticable to wrong greatly the public 
revenues. This ſaves them a prodigious annual expence, 
which we are obliged to lay out, to the great detri- 
ment of the ſinking fund. 


Micr not the boundleſs tracts of good, but un- 
cultivated, or not ſufficiently cultivated land in Britain 
and Ireland be made to turn to the public advantage, 
by being either given as a ſecurity for the national 
debt, and a fund toward the payment of the intereſt; 
or a means for maintaining an innumerable multitude 

of working people for the advantage of the ſinking 
fund ? | 


Coup the public creditors have real ſecurity on 
ſome of the lands acquired in the late war, the danger, 
to which the flate is obnoxious on account of public 
credit, would be leſſened, becauſe there would thus be 
a fund to anſwer the intereſt, and realize the principal, 
or ſome part of them, When St. Chriſtopher's was ta- 
ken in Queen Anne's wars, the French part of the. 
iſland was fold for the public benefit. 


Tu peopling and improving of our colonies never 
was more ſeaſonable than at preſent ; nor indeed can a 
trading nation colonize too much, ſo ſhe does not de- 
Populate herſelf, Could we by a chemical proceſs 
hatch human creatures, and fill our immenſe territories 
in America, with men and women ready grown up to 
frrength for labour, we might be more indifferent a- 
bout our enemy's interfereing with our European com- 
merce. I think it is not to be doubted, that Britain, 


« 
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as well as our colonies, might have been by this time 
more populous than they are, if it had not been for 
the unhappy antipathy of our people to foreigners. It 
is notorious, that we owe to foreigners the whole of 
our arts and manufactures [5], and yet, from Hoxace's 
[] time to the preſent, we have, on almoſt all occaſions, 
ſhewn an unnatural jealouſy of foreigners, The anxie- 
ty we were in through fear of the Jews, is freſh in 
every body's memory. Even the inhabitants of the 
northerly parts of our own iſland have been, by ſome 
narrow-minded people, looked on with an evil eye, as 
if they crouded too faſt in upoa us. Could ſuch per- 
ſons think, they would underſtand, that, were we to 
drain away ſome thouſands of working people yearly 
from the continent, we ſhould only enrich this king- 
dom, and im poveriſn thoſe we unpeopled, in propor- 
tion as we proceeded in ſuch work; and, if we would 
wiſh North Britain ruined, and South Britain at the 
fame time enriched, there is no way ſo effeQtual for 
that purpoſe, as to diaw all the northern people ſouth- 
ward [a]. One would wonder that any perſon who 
has ſeen the beginning of his teens, ſhould be ſo child- 
iſh, as not to perceive, that if a foreign ſhoemaker, 
for example, comes into Britain, tho' our Britiſh S- 
makers may think his arrival a diſadvantage to them, 


yet it muſt be of advantage to our broad-cloth many- 
factures 


te a. _— Y 44d il. Mute. * r — ä 


OJ SEE ANDERSON's Hiſt. and Chronol. Deduct. of 
Commerce. | 

[7] vis AM Britannos hoſpitibus feros. 

[#] SiR Jos. CHILD fays, a country cannot be 
over-peopled. And indeed the idea of too populous a 
kingdom, where there is commerce, ſeems much the ſame 
as that of too flouriſhing a kingdom, CRITO MixoR, 
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facturers and taylors, becauſe the foreign ſhoe maker will 
want cloaths; to our linen manufacturers, becauſe he 
will want ſhirts; to our hoſiers, becauſe he will want 
ſtockings; to our hatters, becauſe he will want hats; 
and to the public revenue, out of which our fleets and 
armies are paid, becauſe he will conſume ſeveral ar- 
ticles which are taxed. In how many reſpects there- 
fore is this foreigner of advantage to our country, all 
which one narrow-hearted ſhoemaker would prevent ? 
Turn it the other way, and ſuppoſe, in conſequence 
of the ſelfiſhneſs of the ſhoemakers of the corporation of 
London, for example, it were determined, that all 
ſhoemakers, but thoſe, who are at preſent free of the 
city, ſhould, to the number of ſome thouſands, be ex- 
ported out of the iſland; would not this proceeding be 
ſeverely felt by the woollen and linen manufacturers, 
the taylors, the hatters, the hofiers, and the revenue? 


Ax inereaſe of the number of his Majeſty's ſub- 
jects, both in the mother-country and colonies, would 
increaſe trade. 'This would increaſe the ſinking fund, 
which is appropriated, and ought to be ſtrictly applied 
(Which, by the by, it never has been) to the leſſening of 
the public burden. Therefore all regulations tending 
to the increaſe of the- number of his -Majeſty's ſub- 
jects are at this time peculiarly ſalutary. There ate 
but two ways, by which this great purpoſe can be 
gained, viz. Importation of people from other domi- 
nions, and improving population among ourſelves, By 
the former means the flate makes an acquiſition which 
proves of immediate advantage. For grown perſons, 
the very day they land. in Britain, or the plantations, 

| may 
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may be ſet to work, to earn their living [x] : whereas 
children propagated in the country itſelf, are little bet- 
ter than a burden the firſt ten or twelve years of their 
exiſtence. But, as, in every way, increaſing the 
number of our people is an object of ſupreme conſe- 
quence, the Marriage act, which tends to check ma- 
trimony, muſt be confeſſed to be directly ruinous. The 
author of the Vindication of Commerce and the Arts, 
ſhews that there is a deficiency of teeming women; 
that is, if all men of a ſuitable age for propagation 
were diſpoſed to marry, and-had it in their power, as 
far as relates to the expence of a family, there could 
not be found teeming women enough for them. Be- 
ſides, it is to be obſerved, that a man is almoſt as ſoon 
capable, and continues ſo much longer, than a woman. 
So that if a man of twenty-five marries a woman of 
eighteen (in country places ſuch matches are ſometimes 
made) he will continue capable of being a father much. 
longer than ſhe a mother. If fo, it is of the utmoſt 
conſequence that æuomen be married young; which is 
preciſely what the marriage act diſcourages, Every 
year a female continues unmarried, from eighteen 


upwards, the King loſes a ſubje& he has a right 
tO, 


6 ů — 


[a] Tag French, in peopling Canada, obliged all 
maſters of trading ſhips to carry a certain number of paàſ- 


ſengers (ſettlers, who wanted to go to thoſe parts) freight- 


free, and allowed ſettlers credit for a certain ſmall ſum 
each, to begin with, requiring one third of the produce 
of the land annually, as intereſt, or rent. By which 
means they ſecured the actual cultivation of their lands in 


America. We, on the contrary, have generally given to 
noblemen and gentlemen, grants of whole provinces ; and- 
they have neglected peopling them, or have not had ſub-. 


ſiciont funds for the purpoſe. CRITO Mix OR. 
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to. Let it be only conſidered how great the num- 
ber is of women in Britain and Ireland, who con- 
tinue unmarried many years after eighteen; or ra- 
ther how rare it is to ſee a woman married at 
that age. It would be no difficult taſk to demonſtrate, 
that the difference between the population actually 
produced in Britain and Ireland (I fay nothing of the 
plantations, becauſe their people marry, commonly 


| enough, at a proper age) and what would be the effect 


of early marriage, would be, in every twenty years, 
many millions of ſubjects. A gentleman of Pennſilva- 
nia, well known in the philoſophical world, tells me, 
that the people of that colony double their numbers 
in every twenty-five years. If the encouragement of 
early marriage be not an important object, there is no 
object of importance. In what light does this ſhew 
the marriage · act? Perhaps it may be ſaid, That law 
& reſtrains from marriage only thoſe young perſons, Who 
cannot obtain the conſent of their parents. True; 
and a very great evil this is, and of great prejudice 
to the ſtate. The very judicious author of Les inte- 
rets de la France mal entendus, blames greatly, for 
the ſame reaſon, the French law, by which the conſent 
of parents is neceſſary to the marriage of perſons under 
a certain age. It is notorious that parents never con- 
ſult the good of the ſtate in diſpoſing of their children 
in marriage. On the contrary, it is their intereſt, that. 


their children do not marry young (directly contrary 


to the intereſt of the ſtate), becauſe, whenever they 


are to marry, they muſt be fortuned, which drains the 
| Parents of their wealth; and this evil day they put off 
as long as poſſible. The ſcheme of the parents is 


likewiſe, in another reſpect, unfriendly to the intereſt 
of the ſlate. The parents, in general, conſider no- 
thing 
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thing ſo much, in diſpoſing of their children, as how 
to match them advantageouſly. as to fortune, as if mo- 
ney was happineſs. This, by rendering it difficult to 
find proper matches, retards marriage. For, if every 
young woman, who is poſſeſſed of what may be called 
a fortune, muſt abſolutely wait, till ſhe can find a 
lover, who, beſides being in every reſpe& of a ſuit- 
able character, is likewiſe her equal as to fortune, ſhe 
muſt undoubtedly continue longer unmarried, than if 
ſhe had only to find a man of ſuitable qualifications : 
And, if a young man of merit muſt not pretend. to a 
young woman ſuperior to him in fortune, he muſt 
continue unmarried till he has raiſed a fortune by in- 
duſtry, and marry at forty, when he ſhould be father of 
fifteen children, But if a young perſon. of fortune 
may match with one inferior in that reſpect, two 
young people are immediately ſettled in life in cir- 
cumſtances of comfort, If there be a proviſion, what 
matter whether it came by one fide or the other, or 
both? After marriage, it belongs, I believe, to both. 
Parents, too often, confider nothing but what they 
call the prudence of the match, and accordingly 
throw their blooming daughters into the arms of rich, 
but effete old men, to comfort themſelves with the 
thought, that it is © beſt repenting in a coach and 
% fix,” Such matches, however, yield cold comfort to 
the ſtate. The young people, on the contrary, if 
left to themſelves, are ſure to form the very matches. 
the ſtate ſhould wiſh ; that is, they follow nature, and 
population is the effect. 


IT has been ſaid, © What can be more deſirable, 
** than to have our children ſecured to us; eſpecially 
daughters, whoſe ſoft natures are eaſily deluded into 

love, 
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6 love, marriage, and ruin for an imprudent match is 
* to them utter ruin? True. But fo it might be ſaid, 
« How terrible is it for the innocent traveller to be at- 
A tacked on the highway, and robbed and deſtroyed ! 
“How comfortable travelling would be, if all, but per- 
« ſons of tried virtue, were chained galley-ſlaves! Rob- 
4 bery or murder there could then be none.“ The point 
is not ſo much, what will ſecure the children of 
perſons of fortune from making fooliſh matches ; as, 
what will promote population. For population is the 
moſt im portant concern in every ſtate; but in no ſtate 
is the prevention of a few fooliſh marriages (if popula- 
tion ſuffers not) an object of any importance. It is, 
indeed, wholly an affair of private, and not of public 
concern. Let parents warn their children of the dan- 
gerous conſequences of throwing themſelves away. 
But let not population be put to a ſtand merely to pre- 
vent a few tall Iriſhmen from making their fortunes. 
I ought not to ſay, prevent; for we ſee, the marriage · 
act does not prevent what it was intended to prevent, 
that is, perſons of fortune from matching with their 
inferiors in fortune. But it hinders the low and la- 
bouring people, who are the number and the ſtrength 
of every nation, from coming together. They cannot 
afford fifty pounds to drive to Scotland. When a cou- 
ple of poor hard-working young creatures are obliged 
to think, for ſeveral weeks together, of the conſe» 
quences of marriage, they will appear to them ſo 
formidable, eſpecially beightened by the awful cere- 

mony of repeated publication in a church, in the mid- 
dle of divine ſervice; that it is to be ſuppoſed, their 
hearts will often fail them, and they will drop their 
deſign. I do not mention the inconveniencies, poor 
people are by the marriage · act neceſſarily ſubjected * 
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of reſiding a certain time in a certain pariſh, to render 
the publication of banns lawful, &c, Before the 
eſtabliſhment of this churliſh law, whenever the honeſt 
ſailor returned from the Indies, not having ſeen a fe- 
male face for ſeveral months, his Wapping landlady's 
daughter appeared to him as inchanting as a wood- 
nymph of Diana's train. To May-fair chapel they 
went the very next day, without loſs of time for the 
needleſs proclamation in the church, or of money for 
a licence. And, if he ſtaid one week on ſhore, the 
King was ſure to have a new ſubje& by the expiration 
of nine or ten months. Whereas now, the poor mor- 
tal may be preſſed, or obliged, through failure of 
-finances, to go to ſea before the time for the needleſs 
ceremony of three proclamations elapſes. 


Ix truth, the whole apparatus of publication of 
banns in churches is abſurd, and the celebration of 
marriages by the clergy and at the altar, with the 
pretended holineſs of the marriage-{tate, and an office 
for matrimony in the liturgy, is neither more nor leſs, 
than a fooliſh and miſchievous remain of popiſh ſuper- 
ſtition. There is no more of holineſs in holy matri- 
mony, than in an apprenticeſhip or partnerſhip in 
trade. They are alike matters of mere civil concern; 
for in the future ſtate there is neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage; and it would be full as rational 
to oblige every tradeſman to have the banns of ap- 
. prenticeſhip publiſhed in the church, and the indenture 
ſigned at the altar, according to an office preſcribed 
in the liturgy. Nor is any thing more frivolous than 
the pretended uſefulneſs of publiſhing banns to prevent 
artful men from marrying a plurality of women. 

We 
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We ſee, that, in fact it does not prevent polygamy, 
For indeed there is nothing eaſier, than for a deſign. 
ing fellow to deceive ſuch women as are filly enough, 
by marrying, with banns publiſhed, in one part of the 
country by one name, and a month after in another 
by another name. If therefore the preſent indebted 
ſtate of the nation renders it more neceſſary than 
ever to conſult ſpeedy population, and if ma- 
trimony \ encouraged naturally tends to promote po- 
pulation, it ſeems manifeſt that now is the time 
for aboliſhing the marriage · act, the natural tendency 
of which is to hinder matrimony. Our national 
wiſdom with reſpet to matrimony ſeems to be 
in general directly oppoſite to that of all anti- 
quity. Do our laws ſhew the leaſt attention to 
marriage and population ? Has marrizge, has popu- 
lation, by our laws, either advantage or honour? Do 
we inflift any diſcouragement on voluntary celibacy ? 
We take the life of him, who deprives the King of a 
ſubject: but we excuſe him, who prevents his having 
ten. We lay every hardſhip on the married houſe- 
keeper, and eaſe the batchelor lodger. If there is a 
place or emolument to be given, we beſtow it as ſoon 
on the ſelfiſh: batchelor, the enemy of his country, as on 
the valuable head of a family, the furniſher of . 
lailors, and manufacturers. 


ProsT1TUTION is directly ruinous to population, 
on which the very being of every ſtate depends. If it 
does not furniſh a gratification of the natural deſires 

which men have, or ſhould have, for the other ſex, 
at leaſt it produces the extinction of them, as foul wa- 


ter will quench fire as ſoon as Clean, It renders che 
2 female 
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female ſex odious to the debauched (which in cities is 
the greateſt) part of ours, who aſſociate the cha- 
racter they find prevalent in thoſe, whom alone they 
know, with the modeſt part of the ſex, whom they 
do not know. It produces general imbecillity and im- 
potency, through unequal and immoderate indulgence 
of appetite (which matrimony excludes) and ſpreads 
poiſon through the blood of a whole ſex, which pro- 
ceeds from father to ſon, from generation to genera- 
tion, deſtroying the breed, and debaſing the ſpecies. 
A ſmall tax laid upon every houſe in all great cities, 
would raiſe a fund for employing officers to apprehend 
bad women, and for curing, maintaining, and inſtruct- 
ing them in ſome employment, by which they might, 
inſtead of a nuiſance, become of advantage to the com- 
munity. To this might be added a law, rendering 
every pariſh, in which any ſuch women were found, 
liable to a heavy fine, as counties are now obliged to 
indemnify perſons robbed between ſun- riſing and ſan- 
ſetting. Thus men of warm conſtitutions being de- 
prived of the preſent too eaſy means of gratifying or 
ſtifling their defires, would be obliged to marry ; and 
thus matrimony would come again into requeſt, and 

population would be the conſequence. At Paris the po- 
lice from time to time ſweeps the brothels, and ſends the 
women to America, where they marry with the Indi- 
ans. If the / debauching of innocent young women 
were under proper diſcouragement, the axe would be 
laid to the root of proſtitution. He, who is convicted 


of the heinous crime of robbing a virgin of her modeſty, 


ought to be obliged by law to marry her, or find her 
a huſband, 
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a husband, on pain of fine, impriſonment, baniſh- 
- ment, &c, In ſome countries this is law, and in all 
ought to be ſo. For what can be more injurious to the 
ſtate, than a practice, by which multitudes of the 
young, . beautiful, and unthinking, are rendered not 
only miſerable in themſelves, but uſeleſs to the com- 
-munity, by being deprived of an opportunity of mar- 
rying, and conſequently of being fruitful ? How ridicu- 
touſly unequal are our puniſkments! We gibbet the 
wretch who has ſtolen the value of five pounds ; 
and we excuſe the - infinitely greater criminal, who 
-has ruined a modeſt virgin, brought her to de- 
bauchery, diſeaſe, and perhaps untimely death, who, 
but for him, might have been the mother of ten 
children, and they, the parents of an hundred. It 
is probable, that the number of lewd women, who 
ijnfeſt the ſtreets of this great city, to the utter de- 
ſtruction of modeſty among the younger part of the 
male ſex, amounts to many thouſands. Is there no 
better way of dealing with ſuch unfortunate creatures, 
than ſending them 'over and over to Bridewell, where 
they are only more effectually, if poſſible, ſecured a- 
gainſt all chance of amendment ? Can they be no way 
rendered of ſervice to their country, in ſo great a want 
of hands, to render labour cheaper? There are hardly 
any of our manufactures of ſilk, wool, or flax, ſome 
parts of which may not be executed even by perſons 
who have not been from their youth * up to 
them. 
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1 Tus gallows deprive us every year of many 

he hands, which might be uſefully employed. It is 

he greatly to be doubted, whether human authority ex- 

ot tends to the depriving a fellow-creature of the ſacred 

N- gift of God, and hurrying him into eternity with all 

r- his imperfections on his head, for the trifling offences, 

u- which, according to our laws, condemn multitudes 

e to the gibbet every year. Where there is no blood 

5 ſhed, nor violence intended, death ſeems to me a puniſh- 

10 ment too ſevere, both for the magnanimity of our na- 

a tional character, and the merciful ſpirit of our religion. 

„ Nor is hanging, in experience, found to be a ſufficient 

n ſanftion. Hard labour, and hard fare for life, with 

t impoſſibility of eſcape, would deter many daring of- 

= fenders, who only laugh at Tyburn. But the art of 

: rendering a people virtuous, lies much deeper than 

c this [x]. | 

: Ir | 
4 = - 
. [x] IT is from ignorance that they ſpeak, who would | 
7 perſuade us, that nothing is neceſſary for making a | 
. ſtate great and happy, but a body of good laws. What | 


chiefly tends to the eftabliſhment of a ſtate, is, a judici- 
ous police, founded in habitual modeſty, temperance, inte- 
grity, valour, and patriotiſm, The general prevalency | 
of theſe diſpoſitions in a people, 1s not introduced by laws 
| or ſanctions, but by education, example, and a wiſe ex- 
ertion of that diſcretionary power, which ought to be en- 
truſted to magiſtrates, whereby they can diſcountenance | 
vice without directly puniſking it, and win the ſubjects to | 
that voluntary love of re&itude, which force will never | 
produce. For laws added to Jaws, and ſanctions heaped 
on ſanctions, ſerye only to ſhew an unruly and perverſe | 
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Ir has been computed, that the number of pri- 
ſoners in all the gaols in Britain and Ireland, ſeldom 
falls much ſhort of forty thouſand. How ridiculous 
is it to ſuffer ſuch a multitude to continue, for many 
years together, uſeleſs. to the community? Not uſeleſs 
only, but hurtful, Every priſon ought to be a work. 
houſe. Offenders ought to be obliged to work, as 
part of their puniſhment ; For idleneſs is ofteneſt the 
cauſe of their cqming into ſuch places. And debt-pri- 
ſoners ought to have 1t in their power to do ſomewhat, 
by their induſtry, towards alleviating the diſtreſs of 
their confinement. 


ManvuracTuRes, for which a vent in foreign 
countries can be found, are a more valuable fund -of 
riches to a nation, than mines of gold and filver ; in- 
aſmuch as it is more to be wiſhed, that the people be 

induſtrious, 


. _—_ 


— 


diſpoſition in the people, who would not otherwiſe require 
ſrch a variety of terrors to reſtrain them. The ſagacity 
of governors appears in their ſnewing, that they have the 
addreſs to plant their laws. in the hearts of a tractable and 
well. diſpoſed people. The moſt tremendous penalties 
will not reſtrain men of ungovernable diſpoſitions. Thoſe 
whoſe minds have-received a proper bent, will behave well, 
though left to themſelves. The buſineſs, therefore, is not 
jo much to find ways of puniſhing offenders, as to form 


the minds of the people ſo, that they ſhall have no diſpo- 
lition to offend, 


The ſubſtance of this note is taken from ISOCRATES's 
Areopag. Orat, celebrated by Dioxvstus HALICARW 
tom, II. p. 140. BTL. SECUND 
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induſtiious than idle. Therefore every eating mouth, 
without a pair of working hands to it, is an evil to 
be avoided in every well- regulated ſtate. As, on the 
contrary, the greater the number of induſtrious peo - 
ple in a country, the more flouriſhing that country. 
When the wiſe King of Pruſſia was blamed by his 
clergy (according to the character of the gens togata 
in all countries, ever raging for the phantom of reli- 
gious conformity) becauſe he had admitted into his 
dominions, certain foreigners, without taking an ac- 
eount of their religion; his anſwer to them was, That 
he had given particular orders, that every ſingle fo- 
reigner of them ſhould bring with him, or her, one 
pair of hands, one mouth, and one back. And while 
] am writing this paragraph, I read in the news-pa- 
pers the following article ſrom Peterſburgh, Octob. 10, 
1764. | 


« Her Imperial Majeſty having been informed, that 
* many ingenious foreigners, who are verſed in the 
* ſcience of divers valuable manufactures, may be in- 
« duced to ſettle in the dominions of Ruſſia, by re- 
« leaſing them from preſent confinement for ſmall 
* debts ; a ſcheme is on foot to draw as many ſuch 
* uſeful perſons to Peterſburgh, as can be got; 
* and her majeity's miniſters and agents at foreign 
* courts, are to receive orders to engage every artifi- | 
* cer, who may be willing to ſettle in Ruſſia, and 
* whoſe debts do not exceed one hundred rubles,” ' 


Ir, in our preſent circumſtances, an increaſe of the 
number of ſubjects be ſupremely deſirable, and if it be 
certain, as has been publicly proved, that the prac- 
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tice of inoculation for the ſmall · pox, if generally pre- 
valent, and judiciouſly managed, would ſave many 
thouſands of infants yearly, it follows, that inocula- 
tion ought, by all wiſe methods, to be encouraged, 
But, inoculation tending to ſpread. the infection among 
ſubjeQts .unfit for it, which may prove fatal to many; 
it ought never to be practiſed in any city or large 
town. 


'T canxoT, T own, ſee the wiſdom of diſcouraging, 
as has lately been done, the bringing of children to the 
Foundling-hoſpital. What is laid out by the public 
for receiving and maintaining expoſed and deſerted 
young children, is money given for purchaling peo- 
ple. Is there any purchaſe ſo valuable to a ſtate? 
But it is ſaid, the univerſal reception of children into 
the hoſpital encouraged lewdneſs. It would, in my 
opinion, be as reaſonable to alledge, that the hoſpi- 
tals for accidents encourage people to get themſelves 
broken bones. Ts a young woman's «diſgrace and ruin 
the leſs certain, in the caſe of her loſing her virtue, 
for the hoſpital's preſerving the fruit of her wanton 
amour, which fhe, or the father, might otherwiſe be 
tempted -to deſtroy? It was farther alledged, that the 
general reception of children into the hoſpital encou- 
raged idleneſs in the working people. But truly if 
the poor .are, through negligence of the public, to 
be left a prey to a ſet of devourers, commonly known 
by the appellation of Engroſſers, I think the leaſt the 
public can do, is to relieve them in another way, by 
eaſing them of the burden of part of their children, 
which the villainy of unreſtrained engroſſers diſables 
them from maintaining. The attraction between a 
mother and the legitimate fruit of her love is ſo 

ſtrong, 
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firong, that I ſhould think nothing but abſolute neceſ- 
ſity would prevail with a married woman to baniſh her 
infant (perhaps for ever) from her ſight. And if a 
father and mother are in circumſtances of ſuch diſtreſs, 
as to be unable to maintain their legitimate offspring, 
is it conſiſtent with either humanity or policy, to deny 
that aſſiſtance, which can ſo eaſily be afforded ? For 


what is a ſum of fifty or one hundred thouſand pounds 


ann, to the nation, laid out in a way which mulit- 
in the end be of ſuch advantage to the nation ? In the 
Foundling-hoſpital at Paris, and the nurſeries belong- 
ing to it, they have conſtantly no fewer than fix thou- 
ſand of different ages; the greateſt number of which, 
the people of the houſe told me, are ſuppoſed to be- 
legitimate children. There were brought in, during 
the half hour I ſtaid there, three objects, that would 
have. moved pity in a ſtatue. And every infant they 
receive, they Iook upon as faved. from-.almoſt certain 
death, Their funds have of late fallen miſerably 
ſhort; which they very much lament. For they are 
of opinion, that foundling-hoſpitals are very uſeful. So 
much they differ from us in this point! 


Ir it ſhould be thought that fifty, or one hundred 
thouſand pounds per ann. laid out in-portioning young 
perſons, would be more for the public advantage, than 
ſupporting the Foundling-hoſpital, I have no objec- 
tion. The latter ſum divided into twenty-five pounds 
to each young perſon. (which might be given as a re- 
ward of atteſted induſtry and good behaviour) would 
enable four thouſand people yearly to marry, who at 
preſent cannot, or cannot ſo early in life, This would, 
in half a century, make fo valuable an encreaſe of po- 
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pulation, as 1s ſcarce, without calculation, to be ima- 
gined. 


ALL manner of machines and inventions for re- 
ducing the price of labour of every kind, particularly 
ſaw-mills, ought, at ſuch a time as this, to be encou- 
raged. If our rivals in trade uſe machines more than 


we, they infallibly underſell us at foreign markets, 


THERE is, as I have ſaid, no greater evil in a ma- 
nufacturing country, eſpecially in the circumſtances in 


which ours is at preſent, than a number of eating 


mouths without working hands to them. For what- 
ever enhances the price of labour, prejudices our trade 
at foreign markets. It would therefore be a good re. 
gulation, that the idle poor ſhould loſe their right to 
public charities and law ful ſettlements, and be ſent to 
the plantations, when they come to want, inſtead of 


the alms-houſe. There ought to be kept in every pa- 
riſa, a regiſter of every inhabitant, man, womun, and 
child, Whenever any perſon becomes, through 1dle- 


neſs or wickedneſs, a nuiſance in the place where 
he lives, complaint ought to be made againſt him 
to the magiſtrate. Theſe complaints ought to be en- 
tered in a regiſter, which regiſter ought to be ſearched 
when ſuch perſon comes to be paſt Iabour, and in 
want of a ſettlement. If it appears, that he has been 
frequently complained of, on account of miſbehaviour, 
his ſettlement onght to be according to his deſervings. 
By our preſent management of the poor, there is hard- 
ly any encouragement attending good, or puniſhment 


for bad, behaviour, 


Tur 
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Tus taxes on leather, coals, candles, ſoap, beer, and 
cyder, do moſt directly and immediately affect our ma- 
nufattures. For the working people pay theſe taxes. 
If it were poſlible to aboliſh ſuch taxes, working peo- 
ple could live, conſequently, could work, cheap- 
er. But it is at the ſame time certain, that no 
tax, which does not extend to the labouring part of 
the people, will produce a conſiderable revenue, be+ 
cauſe they are the multitude. Perſons of property, 
and who are independent on commerce and manu- 
factures, are, in all countries, comparauvely with the 
whole, but a handful. 


A CaPpiTaTion-tax might be raiſed at a much 
eaſier expence to the government, than thoſe of the 
cuſtoms and exciſe, Therefore, a capitation-tax im- 
poſed, and the exciſe taken off, would add to the 
ſinking fund the whole, or the greateſt part, of the 
annual expence now laid out in maintaining an army 
of exciſe-men, tide-waiters, &c. and the popular 
odium againſt duties and exciſes would go a. great 
way toward reconciling the ſubjects to a capitation-tax. - 
Sir MaTTHEw DEcker's recommendation of this 
kind of tax, inſtead of the others now in uſe, is very 
well known, 


THERE is undoubtedly a we plus ultra in taxing, as 
in other things. But, perhaps, there are ſtill ſome 
articles untaxed, that might bear being burdened, 
for the benefit of the ſinking fund. 


FixsT, and above all others, in every ſtate, the 
heavieſt of all taxes ought to fall upon volun+ 
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tary celibacy. The effects naturally to be expected 
from the prevalency of this worſt of evils, are, the de- 
creaſe of population, and the increaſe of proſtitution 
and unnatural lewdneſs. If therefore voluntary celibacy 
ought not, by the wiſdom of ſtates, to be diſcouraged, 
I know not what ought ; and, next to the infamy of 
the offenders in this way, is that of lawgivers, who do 
not now, as in former times, exert their power to diſ- 
courage voluntary celibacy, and encourage marriage, 
Theſe two ought, indeed, to go together. And 
how governments anſwer to their own conſciences (if 
they have any) their ſuffering a ſet of harpies to ren- 
der marriage fo diſcouraging, by artificially enhancing 
the prices of every neceſſary of life, they beſt know. 


WHEEL-CARRIAGES would probably bear an ad- 
ditional tax, For people will rather pay ſeverely, than 
give up their luxury. The ſame may be ſaid of fad- 
dle-horſes, ſwords, and laced cloaths, &c. | 


Does (excepting thoſe belonging to ſhepherds, 
butchers, and drovers) ought to be taxed, partly with 
a view to the benefit. of the ſinking fund, and partly 
| for the purpoſe of leſſening the uſeleſs and dangerous 
number of thoſe animals. Gentlemen cf fortune, who 
keep packs of hounds, and ſubſtantial houſekeepers, 
who have maſtiffs in their courts and yards, ought, in 
ſuch times as theſe, to be aſhamed to refuſe paying a 
rcaſorable tax for them, 


Playuovss and Opera-tickets ought, in all 
reaſon, to pay a confiderable tax, 
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Tas three ſiſter- profeſſions, called Learned, are not 
treated by us with unexceptionable impartiality. Two 
are richly endoxved, and the third (almoſt as g, ms 
either of the other two) left to j5;/2 for berielf. Firſt, 
as to Divinity, it may be proper, that they who /arwe 
at the ahar, lier by the altar. Bet I do not re- 
member the chapter, and verſe, which directs, that 
the followers of Him, who had net where to lay his 
head, fhall enjoy princely revenars, while their coun 
try is involved in debt. We know, that in ſome 
countries, the church is, from time to time, called 
upon to contribute, by free gift, to the exigencies of 
the ſtate. And truly, if there be ſo ſtrict an a//rence 
between them, as we are, by one of the heads of the 
church, aſſured there is ; the Rate has à reaforable de- 
mand on the church: For ies are always expected to 
contribute, in Cafes of exigency, their adequate contive- 
gent. Perhaps it may be allodged, that the alliance 
between a Proteſiant church and Rate is diſierent from 
that which ſubſiſts between thoſe of the R. Catholic 
ſort ; and that we are not obliged to imitate popiſh cuſ- 

toms, when expedient, merely becauſe we woluntarily 
imitate ſome of their n praclices. Her in 


medio relinguo. 


Tuxx, as to the Law, here 1 fhall have a decent 
opportunity of venting a little of my emma bir. I 
cannot help thinking, that the glorious uncermaimy, te- 
droufneſs, and expence, of the Jaw, might, on fuch an 
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occaſion as the preſent, be made to yield ſome glorious 
pruning: for the benefit of a neceſſitous ſtate. 8 uppoſe, 


'that every- lawyer's bill' were to be taxed according to 
the time and expence needleſily loſt in the ſuit ; what a 


fund would this raiſe ! For I ſhould propoſe, that the 
tax ſhould increaſe in a progreflive manner; to be raiſ- 
ed by-/famps on the paper for writing the lawyer's 
bills; which, in my humble opinion, would be better 
policy, than taxing our colonies by ſtamps. For, if our co- 
loniſts ſhould take laſting offence at our forcing them, in 
a way unuſual to them, to do that which they have 
always been avilling to do in the way which ſuits 
them, I know not, but the conſequences may be worſe 
than thoſe; of either offending or empoveriſhing the 
lawyers... At worſt, we ſhould only be alꝛuays obliged 
to what we are often forced to now; that is, to fly 
from courts of /aw and equity, to private arbitration. 
In France, all the differences among relations, and 
ſome other kinds of ſuits, are decided by arbitration. 
And if we had a regulation, That whenever one of 
the parties, in any diſpute about private concerns, was 
willing to ſubmit to arbitration, the other ſhould be 
obliged to ſtand to the award; and if there were 
made out, by authority, a brief dige/t of the laws, by 
which it might be barely paſſible, without ſupernatural 
ſagacity, to find out and reconcile their meanings; we 
ſhould ſee ninety nine in an hundred, of the grieyans 
ces of law removed. For my part, I cannot under- 


ſtand how, on right principles, any man can make a 
trade of doing juſtice, or why one ſhould be obliged 
"IM | to 
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to pay for obtaining his right. Therefore the law 
ought, for the benefit of the ſinking fund, to be ſe- 
verely taxed. And there is no danger of over- ſtraining 
this point, 


Ir has often been propoſed, That, for the advan--- 
taze of the ſinking fund, places and penſions ſhould 
be taxed. If I were conſulted on the ratio of this tax, 
I ſhould adviſe, that it might be at leaſt one hundred 
per cent. The heaping of penſions, to the amount of 
many thouſands a year, on perſons in eaſy, often in 
affluent circumſtances, to be. continued from genera- 
tion to generation, and the keeping up ianumerable 
necdleſs poſts and places, with exorbitant ſalaries an- 
nexed to them, at an enormous national expence, to - 
the great encouragement of idleneſs, and exciting of 
ſactious contention, and to the heavy detriment of the 
arts, manufactures and commerce, while the ſtate is 
almoſt ſwallowed up in debt; is fo directly con- 
trary to the policy we ought to obſerve at ſuch a time 
as this, and fo barefaced an acknowledgment of a total 
indifference about the public intereſt, when it comes in 
competition with private, that there is no power in 
language equal to the ſetting forth of its atrociouſneſs. 
Yet how long has this glaring abuſe been, without ef- 
fet, complained of! How has every ſucceeding ad- 
miniſtration increaſed the evil! If any thing good were 
to be hoped from ſtateſmen, it might have been hoped, 
that in our times, a little moderation in this particular 
might have been ſeen, when we have ſo cogent an 
argument for public frugality, and when our gracious 
Sovereign had ſet ſo remarkable an example of it, in 
reſtricting his demands to eight hundred thouſand 
pounds per ann. of which ſum, very little above ſe- 
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ven hundred thouſand remains to His Majeſty, after 
the deduction for other accounts. Qu. Anxe's reve- 
nue (when money was more valuable than at preſent) 
was ſeven hundred thouſand pounds per ann. and ſhe 
had no family, of any conſequence as to expence, com- 
pared with what his preſent Majeſty has, and hopes to 
have, 


* 


Ir is reaſonable enough, that thoſe, who apply 
the whole of their time, and labour hard in the ſer- 
vice of the public, be maintained by the public. But 
why muſt a gentleman of fortune, or a man of qua- 
lity, be hired like a ſordid mechanic, and at exorbi- 
tant wages, to do what may be diſpatched in a few 
hours a-day, or perhaps a-week, and will ſcarce de- 
file the tip of his finger, or diſcompoſe one curl of his 
. full-bottom. To deſcend to the meanneſs of pocketing 
the paltry getiings of the laborious multitude; © to 
ring, as SHAKESPEAR ſays, ** from the hard 
hands of peaſants their vile traſh ;” are they great, 
are they patriots, who, in times of public exigency, 
can do this? If a King wanted a pair of ſhoes, he 
could hardly expect to have them without paying for 
them ; becauſe honour is not a proper reward for a 
ſhoemaker. But if the King has occaſion for a perſon 
of fortune and rank to ſuperintend the weighty affairs 
of ſtate, muſt he pay the nobleman with the ſame dirt 
which pays the ſordid artizan? Be it fo, if it mult. 
But then, let not the tinſelled thing pretend the leaſt 
ſuperiority over the ſhoemaker. They both ſerve their 
King for money, They are both alike hirelings. The 
great ſpirits of antiquity made their poverty their 
glory. Witneſs EramixonDas, Procion, Marius 

Curivs, 
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Coxius, Arilius Reculus, FaBricivs, &c: 
all perſons in high ſtations, which put the acqui- 
ſition of riches in their power; but they had the vir- 
tue to deſpiſe them. The brave WaLsIxnGHAM 
died ſo poor, that he left not erough to bury him. 
When Lord SuxDbERLAN D was diſplaced, and had a 
penſion offered him, his anſwer was, If I cannot 
« ſerve my country, I will not plunder it, And it 


is much to the honour of a noble Duke now living, 


that he imitated this great-example; while others, of 
whom better things might have been hoped,. ated a. 
different part. Unattached to any party, unobnoxious 
to all, and alike an enemy to the corrupt practices 
of thoſe in power as of thoſe in diſgrace, I care not 
whom this may ſting. © Let the ſtricken deer go weep.”? 
Eyery induſtrious ſubject has a.right at leaſt to com- 
plaia, where he ſees the fruit of 'his labour devoured. 
by a ſet of overgrown blood-ſuckers ;- ſuch are all thoſe 
placemen and penſioners,” who, having of their own 
by inheritance, or being able by induſtry to gain a com- 
etency, receive, on any pretence, any of the public 
money in times of public exigency. Why are truſtees 
of roads, churches, and other public works; governors of 
charities ; jury- men; ſheriffs of counties; city magi- 
ſtrates; juſtices of the peace; church-wardens, and the 
like, expected to ſerve their country for nothing? Why 
ſhould not perſons of high quality, and large property, 
take care of that ſtate in which they have ſo large con- 
cerns, and do that buſineſs which is ſo much their, 
own, generouſly ? If they dread the rigour of the la- 
bour, let them take it by rotation, As we proceed 
at preſent, one would imagine the tate was looked on, 
not as the object of general care, but as a fat carcaſe 

for 
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for a ſet of ravenous beaſts, called Grandees, to worry 
one another about. 


* REWARDING with money throws a falſe glare 
Won worthleſſneſs, and diſgraces merit. Such as 
«ſerve the crown for reward, may in time ſacrifice the 
« intereſt of their country to their wants. Greedineſs 
«of the public money may produce a flaviſh com- 
*<plaiſance ſo long as the crown can pay, and mutiny- 
««-when it cannot. Motives of intereſt will prove an 
«« ;:mproper and weak foundation for our duty to our 
«-Kiog and country[ y].” 


IT is generally thought, that if a new aſſeſſment 
were made, and the land-tax were equal, it would be 
better for the revenue, and would only be worſe for 
thoſe, who at preſent bear a ſmaller part of the pub- 
lic, burden than they ought. It would therefore be 
particularly arch in any land-holder to oppoſe the 
equation of this tax. Whoever defires to avoid his 
juſt ſhare of the public burden, ought, in all reaſon, 
to loſe a proportionable ſhare of the public advantage. 
It will perhaps be ſaid, Who will perſuade the legiſla - 
«ture to tax themſelves ?? To which can only be an- 
ſwered, If there is not in the nation virtue enough to ſave 
the nation, all is gone. I wiſh,. gentlemen would 
conſider, that whatever is laid out for lefſer.ing the pub- 
lic debt, is fo far from being loſt, that it muſt neceſſarily 
prove of general advantage. Perhaps, ſome ſets of 
individuals may find, that in contributing to this. 

great 


* 


— 


— — 


(y] FREEHOLDER's Political Catechiſm ; thought to be 
written by Mr, PULTENEY, afterwards Earl of Bath, 
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great and good work, they muſt bear a little more of 


the burden, and reap a little leſs of the advantage, than 
others. But ſurely their patriotiſm muſt be at a very 

low ebb, who would heſitate on this account, But if 

they ſhould, they muſt abide the conſequences, and 
may live to ſee confuſions ariſe on thts account, which 

may make them wiſh-they had given a little, to pre- 
ſerve the remainder, 


Tavs I have propoſed almoſt twenty different ſpe- 


cies of ways and means towards alleviating the cruel | 
burden under which my country ſtoops. If ſome of 
them be unpromiſing, perhaps they are not all ſo. I. 
will here give an abridged view of chem together. 


1.. TuaT every perſon of property contribute a 
certain ſum toward the extinction of the debt, and that 
honours, privileges and other invi:ations, be given to. 
encourage contributions. 2. That. a ſum be raiſed, 
as a Capital, to be put to compound intereſt, in order 
to its increaſing, as a ſecurity for part of the public debt. 
3. That ſtock-holders be requeſted, and advantages 
propoſed, to engage them to accept of life-annuities 
in part of their debt, by which ſuch part would be 
extinguiſhed with their lives. 4. That our commerce 
be, if poſſible, extended to new marts, whereby the 
ſinking fund would be benefited. 5. That monopo- 
lies in trade be looked into, and, if found; prejudicial 
td general commerce, aboliſhed. 6. That ſmuggling 
be effectually diſcouraged, and duties on certain ar- 
ticles leſſened, where likely to be of advantage to the 
ſinking fund, 7, That lands in America be made a 
partial ſecurity to the public creditors. g. That our 
colonies be peopled, improved, and encouraged, and 

induſ- 
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induſtrious foreigners invited to come and ſettle in Bri- 
tain and the plantations. g. That matrimony be en- 
couraged, and the marriage · act aboliſhed. . 10. That 
public proſtitution. be diſcouraged, and proſtitutes ſet 
to work. 11. That fewer criminals be puniſhed with 
death. 12. That an induſtrious diſpoſition be encou- 
raged..in the people. 13. That all priſoners be em- 
ployed. 14. That inoculation be encouraged and pro- 
perly regulated. 15. That ſome money be yearly laid 
out, either for the maintenance of the children of the 
poor, or for enabling them to marry. 16. That the 
taxes be put under ſuch regulations, if. poſſible, that 
they may tend leſs to. the enhancing. of the prices of 
manufactures. 17. That, for the benefit of the ſink- 
ing fund, ſome additional taxes may be laid, as on 
voluntary celibacy, on wheel-carriages, ſaddle- horſes, 
dogs, public diverſions, the richer clergy, lawyers, 
placemen, penſioners, and all other nuiſances. 18. 


That the land- tax be equalled. . 


Ir none of theſe, nor any other ways or means hi- 
therto propoſed, ſhould be thought, by the heads of 
the nation, promiſing of ſucee(s, I will add one other, 
to which I am pretty ſure they wall have no objec- 
tion (whether more likely than the above to con- 
tribute to the purpoſe of lightening the national bur- 
den, I ſubmit to their great wiſdom) viz. To re- 
pair to ArTHUR's, and there hold their uſual patri- 
otie and public ſpirited councils, and then fit down 
contented, when they have done as much as their 
predeceſſors have done, and as much as their more 


confiderate contemporaries expect of them. 


Tun 
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Tus reader ſees, that I have gone but a little 
way in treating of the heads of grievances mentioned 
page 29. If the publication of this ſeries of Eſſays 
be continued in farther volumes, what I have to ſay 
on ſome of the other articles may probably be here- 
aftes laid before the public. 
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COULD. almoſt wiſh, that every perſon qualified 
to put in black and white as much common 
ſerle as a grey gooſe-quill a] will hold, would 
write upon education. If there be, in the circle of 
human enquiries, - an inexhauſtible ſubject, this is it, 
And if from the rubbiſh of a folio the reader ſhould 
rake out--one. uſeful thaught, the drudgery would be. 
well beſtowed. 


I wovLlD, methinks, have every man-publiſh what: 
he remembers of the workings of his own- mind in his 
youth; what objeAs, occurrences, temptations, miſ- 
led him into vice : and what circumſtances, accidents, _ 

miſ· 


a * * 


[4] THe reader may perhaps imagine the world would 
not contain the books that ſhould be written. But if he 
conſiders how few are qualified to write a ſentence of 
common ſenſe; it may be queſtioned, whether our ſtock 
of books would. be much increaſed, if the author's propo- 
ſal were to be executed. I think, it is a ſaying of the 
Meſſ. de Pox T ROYAL, Le ſens commun n'eſt pas ſi 
commun que l'on penſe,” CRITO Mix OR. 
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mis ſortunes, inſtructions, or corrections, drove him 
back into the way of virtue; where his education 
left him defenceleſs; by what degrees he degenerated 
from the firſt inſtitutions he received ; how the re- 
turning light of reaſon broke in upon his mind; when 
eclipſed under error and vice; what made him loſe 
his former hold of principle, and what afterwards 
powerfully convinced him, that vice is what a man 
cannot ſeriouſly reſolve to abide by. | 


Tux I would have every parent, who can think, 
lay before the public whatever he has in his expe- 
rience found uſeful or hurtful to his own children, 
for the purpoſe of improving, ſecuring, or correct- 
ing their manners, as well as of opening and enlarging 
their underſtandings, 


Bur eſpecially I ſhould deſire to ſee yh remarks of 
all ſach maſters of places of education, or tutors of fingle 
pupils, as had made ſagacious obſervations on the dif- 
poſitions and capacities of the youth committed to. 
them, and on the means they had found moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful for gaining the great purpoſes of education. 
Theſe remarks, if made in the manner and with the 
minuteneſs I wiſh, would compoſe a large fund of ma- 
terials, from which might be extracted a very exten 
five plan of education; in the ſame manner as the 
hiſtory of diſeaſes, and the methods of treating them 
by different phyſicians, with the various conſequent 
ſucceſſes and failures, are the moſt uſeful reading for - 
thoſe who ſtudy the art of medicine. The proper 
methods of managing either the mind or the body 
are to be learned only by experience and obſervation. 


The internal ſtructure of both is of a delicacy too ex- 
quiſite for human theory to reach. 


Yer I am ſenſible, that this; and whatever elſe 
could be propoſed for improving our plan of educa- 
tion, would ſtill leave a multitude of erat unſup- 
plied, ſo long as things are in their preſent ſtate. 


Tus two objects of education, are, 1. To form 
the diſpoſition. 2. To cultivate the underſtanding. 
To think of their vaſtneſs, is, as if one was to at- 
tempt to form an adequate idea of making and regy- 
lating a ſolar ſyſtem. Yet I would myſelf, wich all 
my modeſty, undertake to educate, with ſome ſuc+ 
ceſs, a few. well-diſpoſed and capable ſubjects, if I 
might have a few little circumſtances altered in my 
favour; as, 


1. To be myſelf metamorphoſed. into an angel. 
Human abilities will never produce any thing great in 
education [A]. I ſhould, in conſequence of this riſe to a 
higher tation in the. ſcale, expect to find myſelf qua- 
lified to enter, in a. manner ſuperior to human ſaga- 
city, into the diſpoſitions and inclinations of young 
perſons ; to know prophetically when they were going 
to deviate into vice; to give them timely - warn- 
ing of their danger; to catch them, when they diſ- 
ſembled; to ſhew them to themſelves ; to check them 


in their * of wickedneſs, by letting conſcience 
looſe 


* 
— 


[5] Hz, who can, in his practice, in education, or 
any thing elſe, come up to his own ideas, muſt have but 
mean. conceptions, , CRITO Mix OR. 
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looſe upon them; to follow with an immediate 
preternatural puniſhment every deviation, and every 
good inclination or action with an inſtant reward; to 
trace out the preciſe weakneſs, which occaſioned ſuch 
or ſuch a wrong propenſity ; to apply a certain re- 
medy to the diſeaſe ; to find where there was any thing 
wanting or any thing ſuperfluous; to know how to 
ſupply and how to retrench ; to new-model, or almoſt 
new-make, the mind itſelf ; to clear, mechanically, a 
muddy underſtanding ; to foften a naturally- unfeeling 
heart; to .abate the ſuperfluous impetuoſity that is 
found in moſt young minds; to plant emulation 
where nature had ſown no ſeeds of it; to kill re- 
venge before it flruck root, or eradicate it where it 
was ſprung up; to cool the ardor of an iraſcible tem- 
per; to quench the ſulphureous ſteam of luſt; to 
ſettle a diſſipated brain; correct a wild imagination; 
humaniſe a brutal diſpoſition; ſubdue a licentious ſpi - 
rit; give ſentiment to a callous breaſt; rouſe heroiſm 
in a fordid mind; in ſhort, to plant, water, and nou- 
riſh up to perfection, every great and every good diſ- 
poſition, that can ennoble a rational nature. 


Ten, my angelic faculties would enable me to 
communicate knowledge in a method incomparahly 
more extenſrve, more pleaſing, and more expediti- 
ons, than ary known among mortal teachers. But 
that I ſhould value leſs, than the forming of the 
diſpoſition. For, without -this latter, ſuperior know- 
ledge can only ſerve to qualify a being for acting the 
part of a. miſchievous dæmon. Both accompliſhments 
together, I mean ſagacity and goodneſs of diſpoſition, 
would form a character, to which an angel might be 
ous of having been preceptor. 


Tas 
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Tus longevity of my new ſtate would give me 
an opportunity of educating the fathers firſt, and then 
the ſons. An educator naturally gains an aſcenden- 
cy over the mind of his pupil. I ſhould therefore ex- 
pect thoſe who had once been my pupils, to be fo 
partial to my angelſhip, as to be willing to truſt 
to me, without reſerve, the education of their 
children, and to be fully fatisfied of my qualifications 
for the purpoſe. This would make a great difference 
from the preſent ſtate of things, when every parent of 
thirty years of age modeſtly concludes, that he under- 
ſtands the delicate art of education better than thoſe, 
who have made it their ſole ſtudy for thirty years of 
mature life, 1 ſhould not, therefore, if even poſ- 
ſeſſed of angelic abilities, pretend to execute com- 
pletely my function in educating the it generation; 
but ſhould, in many inſtances, expect to be diſappoint- 
ed of ſucceſs, For what could even an angel pro- 
duce in the mind of a pupil, which, as faſt as he 
ſwept and garniſhed it, was, by the imprudence or 
ſordid communication of a mean-ſoul'd or meanly- 
educated father, defiled with every low and unworthy 
ſentiment ? But when I had once worked up the fa- 
thers to ſome tolerable confency, I ſhould have 
hopes of applying myſelf with advantage to the edu- 
cation of the ſons. And with heir ſons I ſhould ex- 
pect to have ſtill better ſucceſs. 


Tuar I might be ſure the inſtructions I gave my 
pupils, while under education, ſhould not be defeat- 
ed by the fatal influence of ill example, I muſt like- 
wiſe have the world new-modelled on a plan totally 

different 
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different from the preſent, Among other neceſſary 
alterations, I ſhould chooſe to remove from of the 
premiſſes, whether to the world of the moon, or where 
elſe, I have not yet conſidered, ſome millions of the 
moſt incorrigible of the ſpecies. I ſuppoſe every 
reader will underſtand, I mean our tyrants, viſiers, 
miniſters, and other leviathans of power. And let it 
be only conſidered (as the removal of the grandees 
out of this world would be, %% facto, the annihilation 
of the greateſt part of human wickedneſs) what an ad- 
vantage my pupils would gain by the ſingle circum- 
ſtance of their living-in a world, in which there was 
hardly a duke, an earl, or a lord [c]. 


Wir only theſe two changes, one in myſelf, 
and the other in the world, I could engage to exhibit 
a ſpecimen of education conſiderably beyond what 
has yet been executed. 


Pexnars the reader may, by this time, be diſ- 
poſed to remonſtrate on the inutility of a ſet of pro- 
poſals ſo romantic and impractieable. But I ſee not 
why a free Britiſh writer muſt be confined to poſſibilities, 


1s 


Tc] Tur reader may I. the author 
ſhould not mention prieſts, lawyers, whores, &c. But it 


is to be ſuppoſed, he took it for granted, that, as SPEN- 
'CER ſays, the primary cauſe of wickedneſs removed, the 
effects would of courſe ſurceaſe. Were there no fooliſh 
or wicked men at the head of the world, the miſchief of 
our diminutive offenders would go but a ſhort way, 

Lo CRriTo Mixox. 
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whilea- citizen of Geneva [4] is admired for publiſh- 
ing ſeriouſly a new method of education, in which al- 
moſt all, that is his own, is impracticable. 


Osszavixc, that many people, taken with that 
author's neat and ſprightly manner of expreſſing him- 
ſelf, are, by what he has written on education, 
drawn into an opinion, that the method hitherto pur- 
ſued in all civilized countries is fundamentally 
wrong, I have a mind to examine, a little, his plan, 
ſo far as it may be called a plan, and enquire how far 
what is peculiar in it may be adopted, and the preſent 
rejected. This will give me an opportunity of laying 
before the public a few detached thoughts on this 
endleſs ſubject, which may, perhaps, be found not 


unworthy of ſome attention, 


Hap this author been ever ſo well asked of the 
ſuperiority of his own conceptions on the ſubject of 
education, and had he even eſtabliſhed the credit of his 
method on the only foundation it cauld fafely reſt on, 
I mean ſucceſs repeatedly experienced; it would ſtill 
have been but decent to have preſented his thoughts 
to the public with ſome air of diffidence, as he was 
to oppoſe the univerſal practice of all the educators 
of youth of all ages and countries, and the judgment 
of the beſt writers on the ſubject, antient and modern. 
M. Rovsseavu's manner of ſhewing his modeſty, may 
| be ſeen by the quotations below [e]. 8 

| NE 


| — 


[4] M. RovussSEAvU, author of Emile, oude l' Education. | 
Le! See vol. I. p. 23.—Un precepteur, lequel, &c. A 
« maſter, who teaches him every thing, but to * him - 


, 
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Ox of the firſt of Mr. Rovsstav's peculiarl- 


nes 


4 * 4 % ks Sn. th. . — : 
* 


— 


6 ſelf, to improve himſelf, to conduct himſelf properly, 
© and to make himſelf happy. Who told M. Rouss Au, 
that maſters never teach theſe moſt eſſential parts of know - 
ledge? P. 24. Ame wenale! Crois tu, &c. [apoſtro- 
phiſing a father, who propoſes to maintain a tutor for! his 
ſon,] &c. © Sordid creature! Doſt thou think to give 
thy ſon a maſter for money? Do not deceive thyſelf; 


e he is not a maſter, but a fervant, and he will quickly 


make thy ſon a ſlave, like himſelf.” P. 30. Le maitre 
ne regarde le diſciple, &c, The maſter looks upon the 
< ſcholar as a heavy burden, ef which he longs to be 
e unloaded.” P. 73. Que faut il donc penſer de cette 
education barbare, Sc. What then muſt we think of 


de that barbarous education, which facrifices the preſent” 


« to an uncertain future? Then follows a long detail 
of the cruelty of making a boy learn to read, &c. Qui ſpait, 
Sc. Who knows how many children perith the victims 
of the extravagant wiſdom of fathers and maſters ?”” 
No father, nor maſter, ever had a ſpark of humanity, till 
M. RovssEAavu drew his quill. P. 93. He condemns 
Mr. Locke, and all who are for reaſoning with chil- 
dren. P. 97. D'inſenſes inflituteurs, Sc. © A ſet of 
« wrong-headed inftruftors, think to do wonders, by 
ce making children wicked, in order to teach them what 
ce is good. P. 100. Selon le progres naturel, Sc. Arcs 
te cording to the natural proceſs of things, children 
* ought to be educated upon a plan directly contrary to 
ce that commonly followed.” P. 101. Prenez le contre- 
pied de Puſage, Cc. © Take a courſe directly contrary 
« to that which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed, and you will be 
« almoſt always right.” In- five thouſand years, the 
world has produced only one man, who has had under- 
ſtanding enough to draw a right plan of education, 

| E | P. 102. 


n 
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ties is,” his requiring of every father, that he edu- 
cate his fon himfelf /]. 


Xx vor non and PruTarcH differ a little from 
Rovss88au. They tell us, the Perſians and Spar- 
tans educated their youth in public ſchools, on pur- 
poſe to prevent the bad effects of parental indulgence. 
But their public ſchools were indeed on a different 
plan from ours. However, it is merely romantic to 
propoſe, that peers, or members of the other houſe, 

in public employments, merchants, tradeſmen, 
and in general the bz part, that is, the greateſt num- 
ber, of fathers, ſhould take upon them a charge, 
which, ſuppoſing them in every reſpe& qualified, 
_ muſt, if duly attended to, employ the greateſt part 


of 


— . —_— 
1 TNT 


P. 102. O hommes] eft-ce ma faute, &c. © O men! is it 
« my fault, that you have made all that is right, diffi- 
ce cult?” P. 104. Towjours ſermoneurs, Sc. Ever 
e preaching, ever moralizing, ever playing the pedants ; 
« for one idea you give them which you think good, you 
= ſuggeſt twenty bad ones; full of what paſſes in your 
* own heads, you ſee nothing of the effe&, which you 
& produce in theirs.” All the SoLOMONs, the XEN O- 
PHONS, the QUINTILIANS, the LocCXEs, blind as moles, 
Mr. Rouss Au the only clear-ſighted individual of the 
human ſpecies. But I muſt quote half the book, to give 
a view of the arrogant and ſelf-ſufficient contempt ſhewn 


by this writer for all who have ever meddled with either | 


the theory or practice of education before he undertook 
the ſubject. | 
[f] Comme la veritable nourice, &c. As the mo- 


©« ther is the only proper wet-nurſe, ſo the father is the 
« only proper maſter.” Vol. I. p. 22. 
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of their time, and render it impoſſible ſor them to 
fill their reſpective ſtations in life. Upon Mr. Rous- 
sEAu's plan, a father could be nothing but a father. 
Now, however that might have anſwered among the 
old Arcadians, or the modern Swiſs, it would be 11- 
diculous to propoſe it for Britain, France, Holland, 
and the other commercial countries of Europe. 


Ir we conſider fathers with reſpe& to their qualifi- 
cations ſor this important office; many are almoſt 
wholly Aliterate. What ſort of education could they 
give their children? Many illiterate men are rich. Is 
it proper that the ſon of a man of fortune ſhould be 
brought up, as if he were to earn his living by 
hedging and ditching ? What would be the conſe- 
quence, if fathers were, in general, to educate their 
children, but that every generation would, as to know- 
ledge, fall ſhort of the laſt; till at length, in a few ages, 
knowledge would come to be, in Britain, nearly about 
the ſame pitch as it was in king AL FRED's days, Is 
this to be wiſhed ? | 


I nun ſubmit to the conſideration of any 
perſon of common underſtanding, whether if every man 
were only to make his own ſhoes (it is eaſier to make 
a ſhoe than a man), people would, in general, be as 
neatly and ſufficiently ſhod, as they are at preſent. 
Aye, but, ſays M. Rouss au, the additional zeal with 
which the father would apply himſelf to the education 
of his own ſon, would more than make-up for the 
difference in ability between him and a profeſſed ma- 
ſter of youth. But, with M. Rovssgav's good leave, 
I expe to have a much better pair of ſhoes made 
| E 2 me 
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me by a profeſſed ſhoemaker, than my warmeſt zeal 
or ſelf- love could enable me to make for my dear 
ſelf. Can any one imagine, that ſkill in the moſt 
curious of all arts, viz. that of educating youth, is at- 
tained without much ſtudy and much practice? Can 
any one imagine, a father, merely by becoming a 
father, becomes qualified to be an educator ? Inſtead 
of agreeing with M. Rousse av, that the father has, 
in conſequence of his fatherſhip, the advantage (for 
_ educating his ſon) of a better qualified ſtranger, I 
ſhould turn it the contrary way, and fay, the father, 
-though he ſhould happen to be, perſonally ſpeaking, 
better qualified than the ſtranger, will not be likely to 
..educate his own fon with ſo good ſucceſs as a ſtranger 
.of inferior perſonal qualifications. Accordingly, it 1s 
notorious, that many times judicious fathers have ex- 
changed ſons, during a certain period, that each youth 
.might-be.under the care of a ſtranger, rather than of 
his father. And it is common to ſee a father, who in- 
tends his ſon. for his own profeſſion, place him, during 
his apprenticeſhip or clerkſhip, with a ſtranger, of the 
fame profeſſion, rather than have him at home, know- 
ing that a youth will not be likely to take the ſame 
liberties with a ſtranger, as with his father ; and that 
a ſtranger will not be likely to prejudice the youth by 
that faulty indulgence, into which paternal tender- 
neſs is too apt to deviate, 


Ts it not, beſides, to be expected, that a man who has 
given himſelf chiefly to ſtudy, and has been but little 
hackneyed in the wicked ways of men, ſhould have 
a more delicate way of thinking upon matters of 
right and wrong, which implies his being better 

able to explain thoſe ſubjeAs to youth, than à man 
| of 
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of buſineſs, whoſe hurrying life deprives him of the 
advantages requiſite for that purpoſe? Would M. 
Rovsseav's delicacy wiſh the youth to be educated- 
in the common ſentiments ? Were ſome young per- 
ſons educated by their parents, what ſentiments mult 
they have ? Can weak or worthleſs parents give their 
children ſentiments,- which they themſelves have not ? 
If Mrs. Crab, in the fable, is to educate her daughter 
herſelf, Mifs will certainly walk backward all her life - 
long. But if, like a prudent mother, ſhe puts her 
young lady under the care of a capable dancing- - 
maſter, ſhe may have all the advantages a -perſon of - 
her make can have, tor learning the foreſtep and ſide- 
ſep, in the minuet, as weil as the back-ſtep. One 
difficulty of forming the youth to wiſdom and virtue, 
ariſes from the circumſtance of their imprudent, or 
vicious parents, having fo great a ſhare, as they have, 
in the moulding of their diſpoſitions, previous to their 
coming into the hands of maſters, and from the ma- 
ſter's work being demoliſhed, as faſt as he builds it 
up, by the hopeful leſſons the children learn from 
time to time in their fathers houſes, But of this 
more hereafter. 


Tnuovcn I have ſaid, that the greateſt part of 
fathers are, through deficiency in point of literature, 
in no reſpect qualified to give their ſons ſuch an 
education as, in this enlightened age, is requiſite for 
all above the ſtation of working mechanics; it does 
not follow, that I muſt, with the. learned and ingeni- 
ous Mr. Husp | g ] allow the eſtabliſhed clergy to be 

E 3. as 


— 


Lg] In his elegant Dialogues on the uſe of Travel. 
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as fit as any other perſons, for being the general edu- 
cators of the youth. So far as an educator of youth 
is obliged to be qualified in claflical learning, there is 
ro order of men that can more juſtly claim the office, 
than the eſtabliſhed clergy of this country. But, till 
diverſe alterations are made, and grievances redreſſed, 
(which the reader may ſee judiciouſly and modeſtly 
pointed out by certain of the clergy themſelves, in a 
book intitled Candid Diſquiſitions, &c.) the clerical 
tutor will labour under feveral diſadvantages, peculiar 
to his own ſacred order. Tied and bound with the 
chain of ſubſcription, how ſhould he be expected ei- 
ther himſelf to expatiate freely in ſearch of truth, or 
io lead thoſe under his care to an indifferent enquiry 
into ſubjects of ſupreme concern to be underſtood ?. 
But I break off here, leaving out ſeveral pages, which 
I had written on this lamentable ſubje& ; the farther 
purſuit of which would carry me too wide of my pur- 
poſe, and would occaſion my expreſſing myſelf in a 
manner, which would, perhaps, offend many, without 
any good effect. 


- WeaiLs this Eſſay was in hand, the - Rev. Dr. 
Brown's piece entitled, Thoughts on Civil Liberty, 
&c. was publiſhed. What he writes on the im- 
+ portance of virtuous manners and principles (beſides 
ſalutary laws) as a permanent foundation of civil liber- 
ty, is undoubtedly juſt, and has often been obſerved, as 
particularly by Isocxares [5], SaLLUsT, Horace, 
"| &c. And his obſervation, that education is of fu- 
preme conſequence toward forming virtuous manners 

. and 


ä 


[5] See above, pag. 49. 
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and principles, is undeniable. But when he comes, 
(page 156) to propoſe a general and preſcribed im- 
provement of the laws of education, and (page 157) 
a preſcribed code of education, to which all the mem- 
bers of the community ſhall legally ſubmit ; — here 
I muſt humbly beg leave to differ from the learned 
and ingenious author. We have already, in /iberal 
matters, but too much Aga preſcription, as well as 
ſubſcription. And I hope we ſhall ſooner ſee educa- 
tion and learning laid open, than farther trammelled 
by additional fate impoſitions. We know, by {ad ex- 
perience, what effects the interpoſition of authority 
produces, whenever it is employed out of its pro- 
per ſphere. The learned and ingenious author ſeems 
to have inadvertently thruſt one thing into the place 
of another; I mean, /axv into the place of regulation. 
It would certainly be of good ſervice, if care were 
taken, that the maſters of public ſchools, who are 
appointed to their charge, be men of known ſound po- 
litical and moral principles, and that thoſe, Who ap- 
point the maſters of ſuch ſchools, do, from time to 
time, examine the youth, in order to know, whether 
they are properly educated in thoſe reſpects. Private 
places of education muſt, in a free country, be left 
to themſelves. There could be no impofition more 
tyrannical, than to oblige parents to have their chil- 
dren educated in a manner they diſapproved of. As to 
a preſcribed code of education, I ſee not how it 
could be made at all more effectually inſtrumental to- 
ward the purpoſe of forming virtuous manners and 
Principles, than we find” the learning by rote "the 
church-catechiſm, at pariſh-ſchools, is for an 
good principles among the vulgar. 


E 4 Tuus 
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Tu us far I had written on Dr. Brown's code- 
ſcheme, when Dr. PziesTLyY's ingenious piece on 
education was publiſhed. That author beſtows more 
pains in confuting the doQor's propoſal, than I ſhonld 
think neceſſary. For there ſeems to be little pro- 
bahility of its being ever executed, or even thought 
of, by emen. 


Dr. Pairsrir endeavours to ſhew, That the in- 
terpoſition of public authority in education would de- 
feat the intention of education, by preventing improve - 
ments, and fixing it unalterably at the low degree of 
perfection it has attained. That it would be, to the 
moſt extreme degree, cruel and tyrannical to deprive 
parents of their children, and educate the latter in any 
manner they might not approve of. That the code- 
ſcheme would open a door to a complete religious ty - 
ranny, and would deftroy freedom of enquiry. - And, 
that a fixed code muſt, though ſuitable to the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the nation, become, ſome time hence, 
altogether incompatible with it. 


To return to M. Rovsseav's notion of the neceſ- 
ity of every father's educating his own fon ; if man 
be, by nature, intended for ſociety [i], one would ima- 
gine, it ſhould be natural to put him, as early as 
poſſible, into a ſocial ſtate, that he may grow up, 
even from his infancy, a ſocial being. While he 

Con- 


- 
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i] It is true, M. RousSEAVU is againſt all fociety, 
But what then ? Suppoſe M. ROVSSEAU were | againſt 
eating and drinking ? 
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continues in his father's houſe, I think no one wilt 
pretend he has any taſte of f6c;a/ life, There he is 
my young maſier, There this world appears to have 
been made neither for Czsax nor Caro; but for 
Mamma's own dear boy. To give him an idea of 
ſociety, he muſt be placed along with others, ho 
ſhall appear to him in all reſpects on a foot with | 
himſelf, ſo that he ſhall look on himſelf as only one 
among many, and ſhall form no expectations of any 
peculiar honours, or advantages, but what he may 
acquire by merit. The ſociety he is to be placed 
in, muſt conſiſt of a competent number; elſe there will 
not be ſcope for ſocial improvements and habits, -- It 
muſt not be too numerous; leſt, as in the great world, 
there be too little opportunity of looking minute ly into 
the characters and behaviour of individuals, and guilt 
eſcape in the crowd. It muſt be ſelect, diſmiſſing, 
with diſgrace, all ill-diſpoſed members, whenever 
detected, and found to be irreclaimable. Every reader, 
who has peruſed the works of our great MiLTox, will 
underſtand, that I am ſpeaking of the plan of educa- 
tion, which was drawn and executed by him, aud 
is now encouraged in Britain, France, Holland, and 
I ſuppoſe all the civilized countries in Europe; beyond 
which there ſeems no reaſon to ſuppoſe, the wit of 
man, even if a ſecond RoussEAU ſhould be born, 
will ever ſtart one better calculated for obtain- 
ing all the advantages education can beſtow, and for 
avoiding the diſadvantages of a home education on 
one hand, and thoſe of a public ſchool on the 
other, 


On! but, ſays M. Rousszau, this. ſeparation of - 


* perſons for education, will break tlie ſacred 
E 5 bonds 
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bonds of family affection (4). But I ſay, Fathers, take 
care to have your ſons well principled. They will 
then love what they ſhould love, and hate what they 
ſhould hate, Is there any danger that a well-prin- 
Cipled youth ſhould want affection for his relations? He 
may not, indeed, be ſo weakly fond of them, nor they 
of him, if he be early ſeparated from them. Perhaps 
they may love, or at leaſt ecm, one another more, 
for being leſs familiar with one another's weakneſs and 
miſbehaviour, Be this as it will, I had rather a ſon of 
mine loved me leſs, ſo bis love were the effect of 
Principle, than that he doted on me from iind; and 
that he loved his narrow circle of relations moderately, 
and his country ſupremely, than his family to excels, 
and his country indifferently. And nothing ſeems more 
likely to narrow the mind of a young perſon, than 
confining his views to the ſmall circle of a few bro- 
thers and ſiſters, and fawning domeſtics. But I have, 
J think, above, ſhewn ſufficiently the diſadvantages, 
and, in many caſes, the impraCticability, of a home edu- 
cation. 

AxoTHer of M. Rovssgav's peculiarities is, his 
objecting to a preceptor's being paid [I], that is, 
maintained. It is true, Ar1sT1IPPUs, in DioGgxEs 
LatRTiUs, tells a father, who grudges the expence of 
having his ſon educated by him, that, if he put him 
under the care of a ſlave, as he propoſes, he will 
make his ſon a ſlave too. But there is ſome difference, 
I hope, between a free ſubject, of liberal education and 
ſentiment, who 1s maſter of himſelf, and depends not 

abſolutely 


(4) Vol. I. P-. 23 DLL P. 235 24» 
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abſolutely on any man, and a wretched captive un- 
der the abſolute dominion of his purchaſer. If we 
pay a phyſician for his preſcription, and yet fir, that 
we obtain as much benefit as if we had it gratis, why 
may not, as Seneca fays, a perſon properly quali- 
fied for educating youth, be maintained by thoſe to 
whom he conſecrates his time, depriving himſelf of 
all other opportunity of gaining a ſubſiſtence ? Would 
M. Rouss gau have the ſordid artiſan, who makes 
me a table and chairs for my parlour, handſomely paid, 
and maintained by me and the reſt of his cuſtomers ; 
and would he have me barren of bounty to the liberal 
educator of my ſon, who furniſhes his mind with the 
divine qualifications of wiſdom and virtue; who ſpends 
his days, and wears himſelf out, in the important ſer- 
vice of forming youth to all that is good, and all _ 


is great? 


M. Rovssxav, objecting to a maſter maintained 
by the father of his pupil, and being obliged to ac- 
knowledge the impoſſibility of every father's diſcharg- 
ing this duty himſelf, at laſt, propoſes [n], that the 
father find a friend, who will undertake it gratis. 
Which ſcheme is as rational as to recommend the 
man in the moon. Accordingly M. Rouss E av him- 
ſelf declares, he never will undertake an office of 
ſach difficulty either for love or money [a]. And 
then he comes round again, and infiſts on the father's 
diſcharging the duty himſelf [o]. Thus this arch phi- 
loſopher gravely ſets himſelf to recommend a ſcheme, 

which he himſelf owns to be impracticable. But then 

E 6 he 
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he writes ſuch pretty French +-— No wonder he is ad · 
mired—by thoſe who want only to be amuſed. 


Mr. Rovssx a v endeavours to prove the impropriety 
of the preſent method of education by a pretended 
fact. The governor, ſays he, commonly looks upon 
his pupil as a tireſome burden, of which he longs to 
be diſcharged, and the pupil on his governor as a 
rigid curb on all his pleaſures ]. But the direct con- 
trary to this, is what we learn from experience. And 
I dare appeal to all the ab/e and faithful educators of 
the youth of Britain, whether they do not find, that 
all, but the hopeleſs part of their pupils (and with 
ſome young perſons no plan of education, not even 
our author's, would prove effectual) do both love and 
eſteem them while under their care; leave them with 
reluctance; and are ready to ſhew them the higheſt 
honours, next to their parents, during the whole of 
their lives. And if we look back to paſt times, we 
mall fee Er AMINO DAS, ALEXAnDER the Great, 
the Emperor Aux BLIS, and other perſons of princely 
rank, making it a point of duty to ſhew the moſt 
diſtinguiſhing favour to the faithful guides of their 
youth. Even Nx O himſelf, while he continued to 
act like a rational creature, ſhewed a very high re- 
ſpect for his maſters Bux x Hus and Seneca; the 
latter of which found himſelf obliged, on account 
of the envy which the emperor's favour drew upon 
bim, to requeſt that his generofity to him might be 
leſſened. The ſpeech of the c we 


tant [2]. 
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Tus reader would think it ſtrange, if I ſhould here 
paſs unmentioned (though touched upon in the for- 
mer eſſay) a remarkable modern inſtance of eſteem on 
the part of a R——1 pupil for the conductor of his 
education. My dutiful affection for the former in- 
clines me to wiſh, not that leſs eſteem had been ſhewn 
(for that wonld be wiſhing for what would have de- 
monſtrated a comparative want of goodneſs and grace, 
in a mind, which, we are agreed, is abundantly 'fur- 
niſhed with both); but that the ſame degree of eſteem 
had been ſhewn in any other way, which might have 
proved leſs obnoxious to the diſcontented, Be the 
merits of this affair, politically conſidered, what they 
will, the regard (call it, if you pleaſe, partiality) ſhewn 
by the illuſtrious pupil to the educator ought, in 
my opinion, to have drawn from us approbation, 
not reflexion ; and may ſerve as a ftrong confutation 
of Mr. Rousstav's remark, of the pretended natu- 
ral hatred between the tutor and pupil. I cannot help 
adding, that both the ancient and the modern tutor 
would have, in my humble opinion, appeared in a 
more advantageous light, had they both acted a dif- 
ferent part from what they did, in the matter of ac- 
cepting the marks of gratitude beſtowed on them by 
their Royal pupils. 


Axor nx peculiarity of Mr. Rovsstav's ſcheme 
is, That, according to him, the leſs teaching the 
better; and none at all before twelve years of age. 

He 


ESS AT HU. 
He expatiates [-] on the cruelty of interrupting the 
gaiety of youth, by putting that early age on ſo ſevere 
an exerciſe as thinking. One cannot help wonder- 
ing, in the peruſal of M. RousszAu's Emilius, that 
a man of his underſtanding ſhould venture to travel 
ſuch lengths into a terra incognita. Prudence directs 
ever to ground our hopes of ſucceſs on ſome 
foundation. Now, on what foundation can M. Rovs- 
SEAU build his hope of ever making a man of him, 
Who, at twelve years of age, is as unpractiſed in every 
thing that leads to improvement, as with us a child 
is at three or four? I cannot ſee it to be at all leſs 
reaſonable to adviſe the tying up of a leg or an arm 
till twelve years of age, than the ſuſpenſion, till that 
age, of all exertion of the faculties of the mind. 
At leaſt, if we follow experience, we ſhall judge ſo. 


M. Rovssxav ſeems to found his oppoſition to 
the received method (of putting children as early as 
poſſible on becoming what we want them to become, 
that is, reaſonable creatures) on the natural diſpoſition 
of children, which leads them to continual diſſipation, 
and ſets them againſt all exertion of any thing mental. 
It is true, that application, or ſtudy, is more unna- 
tural to a child, than turning his hands into feet, and 
his feet into hands. SoLomon obſerved the ſame al- 
moſt three thouſand years ago. Foolifhneſs,” ſays 
he, is bound in the heart of a child. Shall we let 

77” I 
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Vol. I. p. 73. et ſeq. © Que faut il donc penſer de 
« cette education barbare, &c, | 
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it remain ? * By no means,” anſwers the wife monarch ; 
let the rod of correction“ (if other means prove in- 
effectual) © drive it far from him [].“ Barbarous !”? 
cries the wiſer Rouss Au [7]; © you do not know 
* that he will live to the age, when your inſtruc- 
« tions will be of ſervice to him,” What then? Do 
we not take the ſame care of his health and ſup- 
port during his infancy and youth, as if an oracle 
had informed us, he ſhould live to fourſcore ? Yet, if 
he dies at fix, our paſt care of his health is loſt, If 
we are to do our duty by him in reſpect of his body, 
notwithſtanding the precariouſneſs of life, what diſpen- 
ſation have we for neglecting bis mind, merely on ac - 
count of the uncertainty of life? As to Mr. Rovs- 
SEAU's bitter lamentation {#] over the ſufferings of 
childhood and youth; as I know of no occaſion for 
their ſuffering, unleſs when their own wilful miſbe- 
haviour renders puniſhment neceſſary ; and as I am 
ſure that, in England, childhood and youth are the 
happieſt parts of life, I deſire to be excuſed joining in 
the dolcful ditty ; and I believe more of our youth 
will thank me, when they come to maturity, for ad- 
viſing their improvement, than M. RousszAu for con- 


ſulting their eaſe at che expence of what is more 
valuable than eaſe. 


Ir Mr. Rouss Au meant only the cruelty of whip- 
ing little boys into as much Latin by eight years of 
age, as might reaſonably be demanded of them at 
ten, I ſhould not differ from him. But, it is well 

known, 


. 
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known, the preſent age is grown wiſe enough to ſee 
the mutility of ſo much correction; ſo that M. Rous- 
SEAU's lamentation comes half a century too late. We 
are indeed got a good way into the oppoſite error, of 
ſparing the rod even on occaſion of wilful and inex- 
| cuſable miſbehaviour, which, SoLowon ſays, is hating 
the child. It is true, the Orbilian or Buſbeian - 
plagolity [x] is not yet. wholly. banjſhed from our 
public ſchools. Eſtabliſhments are wont to be the laſt 
to quit the old »umpſimus for the new ſunpfemus. But 
indeed the poſieriori-method of teaching is more in- 
diſpenſable in public thap in private places of educa- 
tion. For the maſters of thoſe day-ſchools have hardly 
any other means of getting the better of idleneſs, or 
checking bad diſpoſitions in their pupils, than by in- 
flicting immediate corporal puniſhment. | 


M. Rovsst av, in the very beginning of his book, 
. declares war againſt all improvements on nature. But 
I wonder for what purpoſe we have mental and bodily 
powers given us, if we are never to exert thoſe powers 
in changing or improving any one creature, or thing, 
beyond the ſtate, in which nature puts them out of her 
hands. A colt unbroke is in a perfect ſtate of na- 
ture. Is his natural ſtate his beſt ? Is he of any uſe 
while in his natural ſtate? The ſurface of the earth, in 
all neu- found countries, is covered with wood, or elſe 
is wholly fruitleſs ; and a child, left to himfelf, would 
run about wild, till he paſſed all the teachable time of 
life. According to M. Rouss zA u, it is wrong to 

interrupt 
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interrupt the happineſs of the friſking colt and diſ- 
ſipated youth, by applying them to what nature made 
them capable of, though wholly diſinclined to. Ac- 
cording to M. Roussg av, it is rebellion againſt na- 
ture, to grub up the woods, to diſpoſſeſs the native 
roarer of his dominion, and to cover the face of the 
country with the yellow harveſt. Muſt we then bid 
farewell to art, to manufacture, to education, to all 
that poliſhes life ; and cry, Welcome bears and tygers, 
Welcome ſavage wretchedneſs ? Better M. RoussE A 
had never been. born! 


Ir does not appear eaſy to reconcile M. Rovg- 
stau with bimſelf in many party of his ſcheme. He 
ſeems, for inſtance, to condemn the common practice 
of putting children as forward in learning as may 
be; on account of the. interruption it will occaſion to 
their amuſements, and conſequently their. happineſs. 
And yet he likewiſe condemns the common method 
of education, for its ſuperſedeing too much the uſe 
of reaſon in the child, as the parents and maſters di- 
rect him in every thing, and leave no room for his 
own invention. On which account he commends 
the Spartan method of whetting - the wits of their lit- 
tle ones, by making them ſteal their dinner, before 
they could bave it, with an ugly clauſe. annexed to 
the condition af the obligation, That, if they were 
caught in the fact, a ſevere drubbing was the con- 
ſequence, But I believe our tender Britiſh mammas 
would chooſe to ſend their tender little maſters to 
Weſtminſter-ſchaol itſelf, if even Dr. BusBy was ftill 
at the head of it, rather than to Sparta to get their ge- 
nius excited by learning to fleal with a good addreſ, 
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on pain of being beaten almoſt to death, if detected. 
Is this author the friend, or the ſcourge, of youth ? 


A Boy of common parts, may, between the age of 
ſix and twelve, be, in full conſiſtence with his happi- 
neſs, taught to read Engliſh well; to write a fair hand, 
ſome principles of drawing, and ſome readineſs at hand- 
ling bis pencil; a conſiderable knowledge of figures; 
a little of geometry and uſe of the globes ; enough of 
Latin grammar; and as much of the language as to con- 
ſtrue an eaſy author; with a little of the Greek 
grammar ; and enough of the French to underſtand 
a common author, and a little of the ſpeech. Suppoſe 
another child brought up to the ſame age of twelve, 
in M. Rovsssxav's manner, that is, with a mind as 
unimproved as that of an Indian, unleſs he takes to ſtudy 
of himſelf, which is an event little to be expected. 

I ak any reaſonable perſon, whether the ſuppoſed ad- 
vantage the latter has of the former in happineſs, is 
of conſequence enough to loſe for it the uſe of ſo 
many years of the moſt tractable part of life, and 
run the hazard of the mind's growing too rigid ever 
to bend, as it ought, to the ſtudy of uſeful know- 
ledge? Were there any road through life, in which 
there lay neither fear, nor care, nor labour, nol un- 
happineſs, it might be the more proper to keep a 
child from taſting the bitter cup. But, as the lot of 
man is; what is gained on the whole by, fo effemi- 
nately, and at ſo terrible an expence, keeping child- 
hood free from all the common and unavoidable trou- 
bles of life, only to make them the more poignant in 
mature age? By twelve, a boy begins to form fome 
connected notions. If till then, life has been to him 
| Elyfrum, 
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Elyfcum, he naturally concludes there is no ſuch thing, 
in rerum naturd, as hardſhip. This is ſuppoſing M. 
Rovss8av's notion juſt, viz, That a boy left to him- 
ſelf, and never drawn away from his amuſements, 1s 
the happieſt of all beings. But may it not be que- 
ſtioned, Whether a competent admixture of applica- 
tion, by way of variety, excluding ſeverity, will not 
improve his happineſs ? 


Be this as it will, it does not appear to me, that 
the pleaſanteſt education muſt be the beſt. The old 
philoſophers, who, with M. Roussz av's leave, wanted 
not ſenſe, uſed to ſay, No perſon was ſo unhappy as 
he, who never had taſted unhappineſs. And that 
the gods trained men for future glory by hardſhips, 
That they loved good men, but with a father's, not 
a mether s love. RousszAu ſays, Let a boy enjoy 
himſelf in uninterrupted pleaſure, till he be twelve 
years old. | 


Who ſhall decide, when doctors diſagree y] ?” 


M. Rovsszav urges, as an argument againſt all 
teaching before twelve years of age, that no perſon 
under that age (prodigies excepted) ever underſtood 
well two languages. It is not eaſy to know what 
M. Roussxau may mean by underſtanding well. 
But, waving this, does it follow, that a child muft 
not attempt the rudiments of languages before twelve, 
becauſe before twelve he is not likely to be maſter 
of ſeveral languages? The earlieſt years of child- 

hood 
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hood are peculiarly proper for learning ſome things, 
for the very reaſon, which M. Rovssz au advances 
againſt. their learning any thing, viz. Their not be- 
ing yet come to the perfect uſe of their reaſon. Spell- 
| ing, declining nouns and verbs, and all the dry ele- 
| | mentary part of learning, if not maſtered before the 
1 ö age of reaſon, will be ſo diſguſting to a mind, which 
begins to have an appetite ſor what is more man- 
| ly, that it will moſt probably (J ſpeak- from know- 
| ledge in repeated inſtances) ſet it- W againſt. 
| all that fort of learning. 


On the head of Geography, he ſays, a boy has 
not an adequate idea of the globe of the earth. A. 
man as big as one of the giants of Guildhall, has not 
the hundredth part of an idea of a globe twenty five. 


thouſand miles round. What then? 


On Hiſtory, he ſays, To underſtand hiſtory, the 
reader muſt enter into the cauſes, &c. And becauſe. 
a boy cannot do this, he muſt not be taught a. 
Ketch- of the four monarchies. Does every grown 
perſon, who reads . hiſtory, enter deeply into cauſes ? 
They will not, if M. Rousss au can prevent 
it. For he ſays expreſsly [z], Thoſe are the 
worſt hiſtories, which help the < reader to proſit by 
the ſtudy of hiftory. Can any one help thinking, 
that this author affecis ſingularity, and is as pedantic. 
in his .new-fangled way, as the maſters, he is ſo ſe- 


vere upon, are in the old tried method ? 1 appeal 
to 
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to the experience of all people, who have been 
themſelves educated, whether they do not find, that 
their beginning every branch of learning early, has 
proved an advantage, and enabled them to go more 
readily in mature life, to the higher parts of thoſe 
ſtudies, of which they had (mechanically enough, 
without doubt) learned the * elementary parts in 
their childhood. 


Ox Morals, he ſays [a], young people have but 
little notion of the importance of instructions relat- 
ing to their happineſs in life, or in futurity. It is 
true they are not capable of much re about any 
thing at a diſtance. But have they no memory? 
Do we not all recollect, as we grow up, inſtructions 
which we conceived but groſsly, at the time they 
were given us? Does not our recollection of the 
anxious and affectionate labours of our wiſe and kind 
parents, and teachers, in our, earlieſt years, affect us 
with impreſſions very uſeful to us as we advance in 
life? Can we think of the pains they took to incul- 
cate upon us ſentiments of virtue and honour, with- 
out being led to reflect, that, to them at leaſt, vir- 
tue and honour muſt have been matters of great con- 
ſequence? Do we not find, that they have, by their 
awful warnings, made our way to vice thorny ? That 
tbey have ſet upon our minds an edge of delicacy, 
they would not otherwiſe have had, and which accord 
ingly thoſe perſons are ſtrangers to, who had not 
the ſame inſtructions, but were let alone till vice and 


folly 
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folly got the firſt poſſeſſion of them? Do we not, 
if we go aſtray, find, that thoſe very conſequences 
follow our miſbehaviour, which they threatened ? Have 
they not thus furniſhed us a clew, whereby to find 
our way out of the labyrinth of vice, into which we 
have wandered ? What if a youth is incapable of 
caſuiſtry? What if he cannot maſter WoLLasTon, 
Locke, and CLarke? Every child of ſix years 
old, ſees the jofineſs of that ſimple precept, which di- 
rects us to do to others, as we may in reaſon expect 
them to do to us in like circumſlances. And the 
proof, that he underſtands the juſtneſs of this pre- 
cept is, His applying it ſpontaneouſly, on any proper 
occaſion that offers. And very ſoundly will the 
youngeſt heads judge in matters of right and wrong, 
as they beſt know, who have been moſt converſant 
among young perſons ; which, from various particu- 
lars in M. Rovsseav's work, it is evident, if he 


had not declared it himſelf, he never has been. 


However that may be, parents and maſters! Remem- 
ber you are not to anſwer to M. Rovsstav. If 
you decline informing your children and pupils fully 
of all their duties and obligations, beware of the con- 
ſequences. In ſpite of his ſpeculative and un-autho- 


riſed rant, experience will convince you, that you 


have it in your power to give them juſt notions of 


morals; and that the earlier you begin this work, 


and the more copiouſly you diſcourſe, argue, and 
queſtion, with them,- the more you exemplify from 
living characters, from wel!-deviſed fables, and from 
hiſtory (taking care not to diſguſt them by an ex- 
ceſs of ſeriouſneſs, or by protracting the converſa- 


tion to A length too tedious), the more clear their con- 
4 | ceptions 
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ceptions will be in mature life, of the obligations 
they are under, and of the excellence of virtue and 
deformity of vice. Do you --- does M. Rouss gau 
know of any knowledge more valuable than this ? Is 
there any method of communicating knowledge, but 
by teaching? Is there a poſſibility of teaching in M. 
Rovsseau's manner, by things and experience, in a 
child's narrow ſphere of action, the thouſandth part of 
what ought to be taught of morals ? | 


M. Rovsseau has penned an imaginary dialogue 
between the maſter and the child, which, he thinks, 
maſt ſhew, convincingly, the impoſlibility of com- 
municating to a child any notion of right and wrong, 
and. effeually diſcourages parents and maſters from 
all attempts to teach young people morals by words. 
I defire to fave the reader and myſelf the trouble of 
any remarks on this dialogue; and ſhall take the li- 
berty of drawing up another by way of counterpart 


to his, and R 


tween us. 


Mas rx. Do you know, Maſter Jacxy, why 
Lying is forbidden by the laws of the ſchool ? 


Puri [of fix years old]. I ſuppoſe, Sir, becauſe it 
is a bad thing. 


MasTEr. Why do you conclude, from its being 
forbidden, that it is a bad thing ? 


PueiL. Becauſe I ſuppoſe none but bad things 


are forbidden. 
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Masr. Let us fee if that be fo. Tell me fome 
things, that are not forbidden. 
Puri. We are not forbidden to eat, drink, or 
Play. 

MasT. And thoſe, you think, are not bad things ? 


Pue1ir. No ſurely, Sir; for if we did not eat, 
drink, and play, we ſhould not be well. | 


Masr. True. But are you allowed to eat or 
drink every thing; to eat unripe fruit, for example, 
or too much at a time of good fruit; or to drink cold 


Water when you are hot ? 


Popit. No, Sir; becauſe, if we did, we ſhould 
be fick, and die, and ſhould be put in ra pit-hole 
For the worms to eat. 


Masr. Right, my brave boy. You may depend 
upon it, that parents and maſters mean nothing but 


the good of ſuch pretty little urchins as you; and 


that they love you tenderly, and are anxious about 


you, or elſe they would not take the trouble of for- 


bidding you to do this, or bidding you do that. 
And whenever any thing is forbidden, you may be 
ſure there is ſome harm in it, though, perhaps, you 
may not know, as well as they, how great the harm 


of it is, You remember the fable of the young cock, 


who would look into the well in ſpite of his mother's 
prohibition ; and, fancying that his image in the 
water was another cock, dropped into the well, and 
found, when too late, that mamma Was wiſer than. 


he. | | 
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From ſuch an introduction, a parent, or maſter, may 
proceed to point out the evil nature, and conſequences, 
of every vice, to which early youth is inclinable, 
and may open to his pupil by degrees, a proſpect 
into ſocial life, by which, when he comes to be a 
member of ſociety, he may at leaſt have the ſame 
advantage over an uninſtructed mind, as a perſon, who 
has, in the country, ſtudied the map of London, has 
over another, who has not, A 
to this — th Mer 


No, 20. cries M. GEE „ Maitres ! peu de. 
« diſcours.” Maſters, keep your advices to yourſelves, 
Don't ſo much as tell your pupil, that, if he pro · 
vokes a dog, he may bite him, a horſe kick him, or 
a bullock gore him; that if he climbs trees, or walls, 
he may chance to fall, and break a leg or an arm; but 
let him alone, and when he ſuffers for his folly, he 
will take better care of himſelf afterwards. As you 
are, for fear of moral infection, to educate him in 
the moſt retired part of the country you can find, you 
muſt take your chance of a, bone-ſetter, ignorant, or 
ſkilful, or none at all. So that he may get himſelf, 
with great ſucceſs, a cheek. torn off, or a_ crooked 
leg, or arm, which will ſerve him Sn 
n ane He. 


. Pom as indeed, fay this in 00 
mesh onde. But I appeal to his readers, whether 
his dumb-teaching ſcheme does not amount to this. 
It is true, he directs you to put out of his way every 
thing, hs e — 
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muſt not have a tree, a houſe, a river, a garden wall, a 
horſe, a bullock, or a dog, within ſix miles of the place 
where your pupil is to reſide. And as the number of 
ſingle pupils, placed, in order to prevent moral 
infection, at competent diſtances from ofie another, 
would overſpread the land, the reader is left to — 
what levelling and evacuæing there muſt be, to ſave 

a few words ſpeaking. Were 1a 


M. Rouss Au propaſes to 83 all uſe — 
verbal admonition, or warning againſt vice, by con- 
triving matters ſo, that the child ſhall never think 
of doing any thing wrong. Inu the matter ot / diſ- 
ſimulation particularly, he '|abours- to-ſhew . the poſ?' 
ſibility of preventing the child's being ever under: any 
temptation to lying. Make him believe, (ays our 
author) that what he ought not to do, is Impofibbe fe. 
Make him, „ vol 6 beef But ſuppeſe 1 

of fie; the other of ſie 
years old, an apple each. The eldeſt thinks his bro- 
ther's apple preferable to his, und therefore deſires: 
to have it rather than his own Perhaps he may 
think two better than one. Hew am- I to--manage- 
matters ſo, that he ſhall ſeriouſly- believe it impoſſible 
for him either to make an unjuſt exchange with - his 
brother, or to get poſſeſſion of his property, by force, 
or fraud. How am I to contrive, that When he has 
committed this piece of injuſtice, he ſhall really be- 


ne ve it impoffible for him to deny the fact, when 


his 1 bes er me of the injury. 
e ee eee eee PAEZVENT ION 
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PzxgvexTION is undoubtedly preferable to correc- 
tion, and innocence to repentance. But I cannot help 
wiſhing to fee all ſchemes and propoſals accompanied 
with one convenient circumſtance, I mean practica- 
bility, It will be poſſible to prevent all the faults, to 
which both early and riper age is obnoxious, When 
ever M. Rovsseav obliges the world with the diſ- 
covery of a new chemical proceſs, by which all the 
weakneſs, the ſelf love, the paſſion, and appetite, 
which have hitherto been found in human nature, may 
be extracted out of children, and mortals at once. 
tranſmuted into angels. But till this valuable ſecret 
comes to be known, we muſt be contented to keep, 
or make, young people as good as we can, by uſing 
the moſt probable means experience (not imagination) 

our ws warns l 


Mr. Rovsszau pretends to ſhew _=_ a child may. 
be kept from all temptation to lying. Vet he would 
not have the children of a family by any means edu; 
cated ſeparately; nor can it be on his plan; be- 
cauſe the parents are the only maſters ; and one in- 
dividual father cannot well be in five or fix dierent. 
places at the ſame time, educating ſeparately as maby: 
{ons. I ſhould therefore be glad to know Mr, Rous- 
SEAU's magic for keeping from a family of three or 
four, the common vices of ſtrife, envy, . peeviſhnels,: 

violence, lying, and the like. Let two or three boys 

amuſe - themſelves only with gathering pebbles. IF 

there be thouſands to chooſe from, IL will- not anſwer- 
that they ſhall not quarrel about them; nay, I am 
ſure they will, by the time they have becy an er 
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or two engaged in that employment. From quar- 
relling it is but one ſtep to violence, injuſtice, lying, 
and ſo on. | 


Ir is undoubtedly of great conſequence to keep 
from a boy, as much as poſſible, every temptation, or 
ſuggeſtion, that may lead to error or vice. Therefore 
it were to be wiſhed, that parents were infinitely more 
delicate on that point, than, generally ſpeaking, they 
are. But it is utterly impoſſible, by any manages» 
ment whatever, to prevent all moral infection, unleſs 


| there could be diſcovered in the different parts of 


the world, ten millions of ſeparate uninhabited iſlands, 
one for each pupil, and ten millions of tutors, each a 
prodigy, (for ſuch, according to M. RousszAu [4], 
a tutor ought to be) to retire with the young peo- 
ple, and ſecure them againſt all intercourſe with 
mankind. For no perſon, who knows how de- 
bauched the common people are in the remoteſt 
country places, will think a young perſon abſo- 
lutely ſecure in the country, any more than in town, 
There is, beſides, an obvious ill conſequence neceſ- 
farily connefted with a ruftic education, viz. That 
it will almoſt infallibly expoſe the youth to be the 
dupe of the firſt and clumſieſt knave, who may think 
it worth while to deceive him. Let your ſon ſee the 
world early, under proper conduct, whatever M. 
Rouss gau may ſpeculate, elſe he will quickly feel 
it. Shut not your daughter up from the ſight of 


young 


** 


IE 


| [4] vol. I. p. 24. Un governeur! O quelle ame 
ſublime ! &c. 
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young men, unleſs you would have her run, away 
with the footman, 


Wenz there any certain means known for keep- 
ing youth from vice, it would be worth while to 
riſque every loſs of improvement for the ſake of 
what is of ſo great conſequence. But, when M. 
Ro uss gau has condemned his pupil to ignorance 
and a country dunghil, for the fifteen firſt and moſt 
tractable years of his life; there is nothing material 
gained, and the loſs is beyond eſtimation, as beyond 
recovery. M. Rovsszau pretends, that no vice is 
the natural growth of the human heart; but that 
people become vicious and ill-diſpoſed by infection, 
and wrong education only. But how then does it 
come to paſs, that we ſo commonly ſee the children 
of the ſame parents, educated in the ſame principles, 
among the ſame ſet of people, perhaps in a remote 
country place, turn out ſo different in diſpoſition and 
character; one a ſaint, the other a fiend ? How comes 
it that worthleſs parents often leave behind them 
children of the moſt eminent characters for virtue, and 
contrariwiſe ? They, who know by experience, the 
nature of youth the moſt perſectly, know, that ſome 
ſubjects are incapable of being, by any means within 
the reach of human ſagacity, brought to good, Even 
among horſes, dogs, and bullocks, we find, that dif- 
ferent individuals are plainly of different radical tem- 
pers, before they are undertaken by men, and, many 
times, this difference predominates to the laſt, in ſpite 
of all that can be done to break thoſe animals of their 
bad diſpoſitions. In our ſpecies, it is with virtue as 
with knowledge; the mind of the pupil muſt be 
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naturally capable of them; elſe the angel! GABRIEL 
will not produce them in it; unleſs angels have the 


power of neww-making minds. And yet this does not 


ſuperſede education. For education pretends only to 
make the moſt of a ſubje&, ſuch as it is. 


Is order to ſet a youth againſt paſſion, M. Rous- 
SEAU directs to bring him in light of a man in a paſ- 
ſion ; and tell him (a flat lye !) that the poor man 
is in a feveriſh fit [e]. If the pupil himſelf happens 
to fall into a paſüon, the ſame falſhood is to be pur- 
ſued, and he is to be treated as one that is ill, I 
ſuppoſe, with bleeding, bliſtering, and clyſtering, and 
if he provokes his father, mother, or maſter, they 
are to pretend he has thrown them into a fever. I 
wonder whether they muſt bleed, bliſter, and take 
clyſters too, to keep up the ſpirit of the farce. I 
ſhould think this hardly avoidable,, becauſe the boy 
will certainly know, that, in England at leaſt, people 


in fevers are generally ſo treated. 


Is it not ſtrange that the ſame author ſhould pro- 


poſe deceiving a child fo groſly, and ſhould likewiſe 


blame the uſe of fables in education, as, hiding the 
moral, for that plain truth ought to be ſpoken to achild. 
Is it ſpeaking plain truth to tell him that an angry man. 
is a fic man? Is it not repreſenting what is highly 
culpable as a mere misfortune * Than which what 
can be more contradictory to the true nature of things > 
M. Rouss Au himſelf, confutes, in my opinion, his 

own 
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Le] Val. I. p. 105. Ce pauvre homme eſt malade; il 
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own propoſal [ f], by owning, that it will be neceſ- 
ſary to take great care that the child be not unde- 
ceived, But undeceived he will certainly be at laſt. 
Is it not better to tell him the plain truth at firſt? 
To ſhew him the folly of violent rage about a trifle, 
(for what elſe are all the ſubjects of anger and conten- 
tion)? to teach him to mark the flaring eyes the foam- 
ing mouth, the diſtorted features, the human form 
made to reſemble that which is given to dæmons and 
furies, to inform him chat unbridled rage produces 
fevers, convulſions, madneſs, murders, and hanging. 
This may be of ſervice to youth, as being what they 
will afterwards find to be a true repreſentation of the 
matter. 


He likewiſe gives his pupil à falſe account of 
the duty of alms- giving, viz. That when it was ſet- 
tled, that ſome ſhould be poor and others rich, it 
was done on the condition that the rich ſhould main- 
tain the poor, which all the rich promiſed at their 
coming to the poſſeſſion of their eſtates. What is this 
Pupil to think of his governor by and by ? 


M. Rouss Au himſelf ſeems to be diffident of 
the univerſal ſucceſs of his preventive method. For 
he treats largely of puniſhment. But if vice may, 
in all caſes, be prevented, what occaſion can there be 
for puniſhment ? 


— 
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M. Rouss kA v's peculiar method of puniſhing is, 
by the parent's or tutor's ordering matters ſo, that the 
natural penal conſequences of the pupil's miſbehaviour 


may be made to teach him; and that, by no means 


whatever, the parent, or maſter, ſhall, on any occa- 
ſion, ſhew themſelves in the leaſt diſpleaſed, give any 
verbal inſtructions, or inflict any politive puniſhment, 
as from themſelves. But unfortunately, in almoſt every 
inſtance our author brings, of the application of his 
conſequential puniſhment, you plainly ſee, on ex- 
amining it, that it is in fact, no conſequential puniſh» 
ment, but a poſitive inflition, as much as a whipping, 
Nor is there a bare poſſibility of finding a ſufficient 
number of real conſequences to anſwer univerſally 


the neceſſary purpoles. 


M. RoussgA u ſeems, as above obſerved, not to 
have clear ideas of natural conſequences; but often 
propoſes, inſtead of them, poſitive inflictions. As in 


the caſe of a boy, who breaks the windows repeat- 


edly on purpoſe. Shut him up, ſays M. Rovsseau, 
in a room where there are no windows to break, till 
he has, at the infligation of ſomebody ſent by you, 
propoſed to give over that practice [pg]. © This treat- 


ment of the boy is natural, and proper. But is not 


this a poſitive puniſhment directly inflited by the pa- 
rent, or governor, as much as a whipping ? Thus 
even M. Roussk Au himſelf is unavoidably drawn in- 
to the old method, and forced to own the inſuffi- 

ciency 


i. — 


[g] Vol. I, p- 112. 
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ciency of his own for all caſes. The only proper 
natural conſequence from breaking the windows, would 
be, letting them remain unrepaired, till the rain or 
ſnow, driving in upon his head, gives him a cold, 
and a fever. This, accordingly, M. Rousszau like- 
wiſe propoſes, His ſufferings by the diſeaſe, and by 
the doctor, favs he, will certainly cure him of break- 
ing windows in ſport. * But how, if he dies in the 
midſt of this humane experiment? No matter, ſays 
M. Roussg au, he had better be dead, than be 
ungovernable. Will any father, or mother, out of 
Bedlam, give their conſent to the hazarding, in ſuch 
a manner, the life of a child, for the purpoſe of 
correcting a fault, which a farthing's worth of birch 
will correct? Is the unmeaning vivacity of a child 
to be puniſhed with death ? Is this the ſame author, 
who laments, like a very N1one, over the ſufferings 
of a boy learning his leſſon? NM fuit unguam tam di- 
par fibi [H. 


Ix the preſent ſtate of things, the conſequences of 
our actions follow at ſuch a diſtance, and in ſo inade- 
quate and precarious a manner, that the worſt faults 
into which youth are apt to fall, are not likely to 
bring any immediate corrective inconvenience up- 
on the offender; nor can they, in moſt caſes, by 
any contrivance, be made even to ſcem to be the na- 
tural cauſes of puniſhments. Some of the faults, 
into which young people moſt commonly deviate, are 
diflimulation, idleneſs, paſſion, pilfering, cruelty, cow- 
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ardice, raſhneſs, profaneneſs, pride, prodigality, obſti- 
nacy, lewdneſs, Let us now try to imagine a method 
for inflicting M. Roussg A u's conſequential puniſh» 
ments on theſe vices. In the caſe of diſſimulation, 
which happens to ſtand firſt in the liſt, M. Rovsszavu 
propoſes [i], that, inſtead of blaming the child for 
lying, he be puniſhed by the natural conſequences 
of the lye; and mentions charging him with faults 
he did not commit, and rejecting his vindication of 
himſelf, as not to be regarded on account of his 
having forfeited all belief. But ſurely M. Rovsszau 
muſt have ſtrangely forgot himſelf here. Wits have 
ſhort memories, ſays Pop E. It is a principal part 
of his dumb-teaching ſcheme, never to accuſe, 
never to tell the youth, in ſo many words, that 
he has done wrong; but to leave it to the con- 
ſequences of his actions to convince him, that he will 
be a loſer by continuing in ſuch a practice. How then 
is Mr. RoussEAu to charge him with faults, he did 
not commit? or rather, what will he ſuffer by being 
charged with what he is not to be told is a fault? 
I fay nothing of the diſingenuity of accuſing him 
falſely ; nor of tbe danger of his ſeeing * the 
contrivance. 


Nox will M. RoussgAu's propoſal, of puniſhing 
the lye by affecting to diſbelieve him even when he 
ſpeaks truth, anſwer on all occaſions. Vou will, for 
the moſt part, be obliged to believe him. He com- 


a of a colic. He ſays, he is hungry, or thirſty; 
tells 
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tells you, he has hurt himſelf, Are you to deny him 
relief in his real neceſſities? And how can you 
puniſh him by your affected diſhelief, otherwiſe than 
by denying him ſomewhat neceſſary to him? Will 
not this prove dangerous ? 


Tur natural conſequences of idleneſs, and neglect 
of improvements, do not come on before the time 
comes, when we want to put thoſe improvements to 
uſe, that is, before mature life. A child, or youth, 
may be made to feel the difadvantage of not being 
able to read: hut you cannot make him ſuffer by 
any natural or contrived bad conſequence from his 
reading ill or improperly ; it is the ſame of writing, 
and every other improvement. You may, indeed, 
contrive that ſome relation, or friend, ſhall. deſire him 
to exhibit, and ſhall diſapprove of his bad perform- 
ance. But this would be no natural conſequence 
from the thing itſelf. And you may contrive in the 
ſame manner to convince. him of his deficiency in 
Hebrew or Arabic. A natural conſequence of the 
thing itſelf, would be his finding another employed 
preferably to him, on account of his deficiency ; or 
a loſs occaſioned to him by his faulty writing, ſpell- 
ing, reckoning, and ſo forth. But how can any ſuch 
conſequence be brought upon a youth ? It is there- 
fore manifeſt, that M. Rouss EA u's conſequence-teach- 
ing ſcheme will fall miſerably ſhort in this, and moſt 
other caſes. 


Ir it be, (as moſt certainly it is) abſolutely ne- : 
ceſſary, in this age of refinement in art, ſcience, and 
commerce, that a youth be accompliſned in a variety 
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branches, and to a conſiderable degree of perfection, 


in order to be, in mature life, on equal terms with 
his cotemporaries ; it will follow, that he muſt ab- 
ſolutely begin his improvements at a very early age, 
and purſue them with a very cloſe attention. Sup- 
poſe my ſon to be, as I believe moſt people's ſons 
are, more given to play than ſtudy, I ſhould be plad 
to learn of M. Roussga u, how I am, by things, 


without words, to cure him of indolence and diſſi- 


pation. How am I to make him experience the diſ- 
advantage ariſing from the want of a multitude of 


- accompliſhments, which cannot come into uſe, till 


he comes into mature life, For M. Rovsstau is 
too original a genius to ſuffer me to have recourſe 
to the common methods of alluring children to in- 
duſtry and good behaviour by direct rewards, and 
deterring from bad, by puniſhments. They tend (he 
ſays) to produce diſſimulation, timidity, a mercenary 


temper, and other wrong diſpoſitions [4]. But the 


Governor of the univerſe, who knows, I believe, as 
well as M. RouvsszAu, the tendencies of things, 
ſeems to have laid the main ſtreſs of his adminiſtra- 
tion on propoſed rewards and puniſhments. This 
clearly ſhews, that wi/dem is one thing, and ſpeculation 
another, If it be ſaid, children differ from men, 
and are to be otherwiſe worked upon; I anſwer, 
neither children nor men can be hurt, by exciting in 
them a deſire of happineſs, and fear of puniſhment, 
And if little children be drawn to induſtry and good 
behaviour by what they may innocently enjoy, and 
deterred from negligence by what is a real and natural 
evil, what harm is done? The wiſeſt and beſt man 

may 
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may endeavour to improve his fortune by lawful 
(which are generally. the moſt ſucceſsful) means, with 
a direct view, among other objects, to the enjoyment 
of the innocent gratifications, which a competency af- 
fords, and poverty denies. The wiſeſt and beſt man 
may be more temperate, than otherwiſe he need, 
through fear, among other conſiderations, of bringing 
upon himſelf the ſevere pains of the gout. I do not 
deny, that rewarding and puniſhing may, as every 
thing elſe, be injudiciouſly managed. But that is 
no reaſon, why they are to be laid aſide, though it is 
for their being well conſidered, before they be uſed. 
A child may innocently love play : Therefore he may 
properly be deprived of play by way of puniſhment. He 
may innocently defire to have his natural appetite ſa- 


tisfied: Therefore he may have his dinner more plentifully 
and at an earlier hour ſerved up to him, as a reward, 


Bur, after all, does not M. Rovsst av's conſe- 
quential puniſhment tend to produce exactly the ſame 
effects with a poſitive inffiction. I puniſh my little 
boy with a whipping, becauſe he will not give over 
breaking the windows. M. Rousszav puniſhes his 
EmiL1us with a fever, occaſioned by the rain, or 
ſnow, coming in at the un-repaired pane of glaſs. Is 
not pain the puniſhment ? is not the fear of pain the 
determent, in both caſes alike? What ſhould then 
make the latter puniſhment ſo much more eligible 
than the former, as to balance the riſque of the 
poor child's life in the inflition ? 


M. Rovsstav declares war agaivſt all the means 


ever uſed for alluring youth to their improvement, 
| and 


\ 


j 
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A and emulation among others. Emulation; he thinks, 


is only another word for hatred, But this is merely 
relative to the 4;/pofition of the perſon emulating. A 
malicious temper will find a pretence for hating excel- 
lence itſelf. To Mouus even the Goddeſs of Beauty 
ſeemed but plain. But, do we not emulate our ma- 


ſters in arts and: ſciences? Do we hate our muſic- 


maſters, our drawing-matiters, our language-maſters, 
and our philoſophy- maſters? Was there ever a great 
mind without emulation ? Is not a diſpoſition to emu- 
late excellence to be by all means encouraged ? 


Our author ſays [I], A boy is to know nothing 
of authority, duty, obedience. But if you would have 
him to do any thing, let him know, that one good 
turn deſerves another, and he will be glad to gain a 
debtor. To ſay nothing of what one would think 
ſhould be an objection to this management in M. 
RovssEav's judgment, if he were to be confiſtent 
with himſelf (n] viz. That this is teaching the boy 
to act on mercenary principles; to ſay nothing of this, 
I appeal to any perſon who is experienced in the 
ways of children and youth, whether this method 
is likely to have the ſignal effects which M. Rovs- 
SE Au expects from it, ſo much beyond a conftant 
ſenſe of authority. M. Ro ussgAu himſelf owns [x], 
that children have no regard to what is at a diſtance, 
Beſides, how are theſe returns of kindneſs to be re- 
gularly made ! And how will this ſordid traffic agree 

with 
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with the generous precept of returning good for 
evil, and ſhewing kindneſs. to the undeſerving ? 
And is the father of forty years of age, to treat 
the ſon of fifteen with the ſame reſpe&t as the 
ſon is to treat him? It muſt be edifying to be preſent 
at a dialogue between the two, which may be ima- 
gined to be carried on. in the following manner 
nearly, * both father and ſon to be named 
Joux. 


FarhER. Jack, come down ſtairs. Here is your 
uncle Thomas come, and wants to ſee you. 


Sox. Not I, Old Jack, I am buſy here whipping 
my top. | 
Faru. But your uncle has ſomething to ſay to you, 
Jack, and you know he is gouty, and cannot go 
up ſtairs, 
Sox. Let him ſtay where he is then, old Ia cx: 
for I ſhan't come down, I aſſure YOu. 


Farn. If you don't come down, Jack, I will 
refuſe you the firſt thing you aſk me. 


Sox. If you do, old Jack, I will refuſe you the 
next thing you aſk me; and then we are even you 


know. 


FaTH. But harkye, JA cx, if you will come down 
ſtairs to oblige me now, I will come up ſtairs to oblige 
you another time. 

Sox. I thank you for nothing, old Jacx, I 
ſnan't want you to come up ſtairs, 


On 
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- Ox M. Rovsse av's ſcheme of no authority, no duty, 
no obedience, here is, I ſhould imagine, a full ſtop to all 
buſineſs, and the ſon fairly maſter. For the father muſt 
yield, and has it not in his power to ſtand out. He can't 
refuſe his Emilian boy his dinner, or any of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. He muſt not pretend to force him 
down ſtairs, unleſs he will run the riſque of a black 
eye, or a tooth beat out. The father and the ſon being 
exact equals, the ſon is to think himſelf no more con- 
cerned to oblige the father, than the father the ſon. 
And the ſon being, according to his age, more obfti- 
nate, and more inconfiderate, has the whole advan- 
tage over the father. Nay, it will be natural to ex- 
pect that the ſon, as he feels himſelf encreaſing in 
bodily ſtrength, and ſees the father declining, ſhould 
reſolve to force his father into a compliance with all 
his deſires, which are not likely to be always the moſt 
reaſonable. 'T his will be only turning the tables againſt 
the father. For the father, if he followed M. Rous- 
SEAU's directions [o], ruled the fon by-mere force. 
But to go on with our examination of M. Ro uss gAu's 
ſilent conſequence - teaching ſcheme. 


Tu natural conſequences of paſſion, are rather 
harm to the object, than to the angry perſon, unlefs 
when carried to an extravagant excels ; eſpecially if he 
has the prudence to attack only thoſe, who are weaker 
than himſelf. How then are we to turn the conſe- 
quences of anger upon the child, ſo as to make them 
puniſh him ? 
| M. Rous- 


— 
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M. Rovsszav's method of breaking him of an in- 
clination to fighting, is, If he beats the meaneſt per- 
ſon whatever, let the perſon ſo treated drub him till 
he has enough of it [(y]. What effect is this likely 
to produce, if unaccompanied with verbal inſtruction 
(which, according to M. Roussz au, is hereſy) but 
putting him on revenging the rough uſage received 
at the hand of one ſtronger than himſelf, on the next 
perſon weaker than himſelf, at whom he chooſes to 
take offence ? M. Rouss A u's method may convince 
him of the danger of attacking one who is maſter of 
him. But the intention ſhould be, to make him look 
on ſuch a practice as in itſelf mean and ungentleman- 
hke. Therefore, I ſhould ſooner adviſe, that the per- 
ſon he attacks ſhould hold him, or bind him, and tell 
him, that, if he pleaſed, he could deſtroy him with a 
few blows; but that no civilized perſon uſed ſuch fort 
of practices, and that only drunkards and lawleſs peo- 
ple quarrelled and fought, and were taken up, and 
put in Bridewell, or the ſtocks, and left for ſome 
time to themſelves (as he ſhould be) to ſtudy philoſo- 


phy, and the government of paſſion, 


Bur an ill temper in a child does not always go 
ſo far as to fighting. A peeviſh, fretful, ſpightful 
diſpoſition is as unamiable, and as much requires to 
be early eradicated, before it becomes habitual, as 
that which breaks out into rage. And here, a child 
_ confined to M. Roussgav's ſtate of folitude, will be 
at 
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at a great diſadvantage bn his conſequence- teaching : 
principles. For a. peeviſh child living ſolitary will. 
have nothing to correct his temper; he who lives 
with others, will of courſe be diſliked by them, 
and will unavoidably ſuffer by his wayward diſpoſi- 
tion, They will ridicule him, thwart him in 
every thing, and refuſe to ſhare with him their cakes 
and fruits, They will exclude him from all ſhare in 
their amuſements. So that he will be obliged, in 
mere ſelf defence, to correct his untowardly Giſpoſi- 
tion. All which mſt be loſt in a ſolitary education. 


Tus natural conſequences of a turn to covetouſneſs, 
cheating and pilfering, are ill-gotten gains, which de- 
tection and diſtruſt turn to loſſes. Diſhoneſty in 

grown perſons often puniſhes itſelf. But it is not eaſy 
to puniſh children or youth in a ſufficiently effectual 
manner, by any natural or ſeemingly natural conſe- 
quences from tricking. Or ſuppoſing it were, would 
any parent, or maſter, be thought by his ſon, or pu- 
Pil, to know that he, his ſon, or pupil, has been 
guilty of ſo rank an offence, as cheating, or ſtealing, 
and not ſhew his abhorrence in words, in the moſt ex- 
preſſive words he can find ? On ſuch an occaſion, or 
that of any other atrocious crime, there. is no doubt, 
but all poſſible means of determent and reformation, 
are to be uſed, and the matter on no account to be 
truſted ſolely to a ſet of precarious vamped-up conſe- 
' quences, The conſequences of his offence are, if 
poſſible, to be turned againſt him with their utmoſt 
force. He is to be puniſhed by them, and by poſi- 
the 
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the offence, is likewiſe to be ſet forth in the moſt 
ſtriking terms language can afford. And M. Rovs- 
SEAU may ſpeculate as long as he pleaſes: but boys 
are not wood nor ſtone any more than men. They 
may be impreſſed by words and reaſons properly ac- 
companied, timed, and circumſtanced; and one ſen- 
tence kept in, or uttered, may be the ruin or the 
ſaving of a child. 


Vous fon happens to take it into his head, that 
craft is ſagacity. M. Roussz au will not ſuffer you. 
to teach him to diſtinguiſh between two things ſo dit- 
ferent, He lays his little plots ſo deep, that you can- 
not detect him, at leaſt you cannot clearly convict- 
him. He repeats his ſtratagems, varying them ac- 
cordipg to exigencies and occaſions. And nature in 
ſome children furniſhes a wonderful variety of this 
fort. At laſt, you catch him. You try to bring M. 
Rovestav's conſequence-puniſhment upon him. He 
feels the inconvenienee—from what ?—from his hav- 
ang &/embled? — or from his being detected? — M. 
RoussgAu will not give you leave to tell him, that 
diſſimulation is in 72e/f baſe and odious, whether de- 
tected or not. And as the boy ſees no diſarprobation 
of his action in you, how is he to think of its be- 
ing an itſelf blameable? All therefore, that is leſt 
for him to think, is, that he was too thoughtleſs in 
laying his meaſures ſo c/um/ily ; and that he muſt take 
care that they be finer another time. This was pre- 
ciſely the caſe among the Lacedæmonians. That mi- 
litary people, in order to accuſtom their youth to mar- 
tial ſtratagem, both offenſive and defenſive, made it a 
rule never to puniſh, in their boys, a theft artfully 

performed, 
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performed. So that when Jack SyaxTAn was ſcourg- 
ed in conſequence of his being convicted of petty lar- 
ceny in the matter of a cheeſe or a cabbage, he under- 
ſtood, that his whole fault was, letting himſelf be 
caught, Why ſhould your fon think otherwiſe, if 
you never teach him the intrinſic evil of craft and diſ- 
ſimulation ? 


Tux natural conſequence of cruelty in a young per- 
ſon, is hurt to the unfortunate cat, puppy, bird, or 
inſet, which happens to come into the hands of the 
little tyrant; or, perhaps, hurt to himſelf from their 
reſentment. It is eaſy to propoſe a way of dealing 
with him, which may tend to break him of this bad 
diſpoſition, But it will not be M. Rovsseav's 
ſcheme, of turning the con/equences of his own bad dif 
pofition againſt himſelf. Give him ſuch a gripe as 
ſhall make him cry out, Then tell him you have as 
good a right to divert yourſelf with his pain, as he 


with the ſufferings of a cat, or a puppy. By this you 


inflict a poſitive puniſhment upon him, and convince 
his underſtanding, that cruelty to the weaker is baſe 
and odious. This latter is the very object you ought 
to' have in view. And your-puniſhing him thus by 
a poſitive infliction, is (contrary to M. Rovsstav's 
notion) more eligible than the only penal natural con- 
ſequence of his proceeding, viz. the cat's ſcratching 
him, the puppy's biting him, or the inſe&'s ſtinging 
him; none of which (even if you could depend upon 
the animals acting their part properly, and entering 
into your views) has the leaſt natural tendency to 

impreſs his mind with any horror againſt the wice of 
cruelty 
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cruelty; and will only ſuggeſt to him the neceſſity of 
taking better care of himſelf, whenever he thinks of 
giving himſelf the diverſion of teazing animals armed 
with claws, teeth, or ſtings, And this objection againſt 
M. Ro uss av's conſequential puniſhments, viz. That 
they do not of themſelves, tend to correct wrong diſpo- 
fitions, or implant right ones, unleſs accompanied 
with verbal inſtruction, (which he expreſly forbids) 
bolds very generally, 


Taz natural conſequence of cowardice, is ſleeping 
in a whole ſkin, How 1s a conſequential puniſhment 
to be got out of this ? If a child or youth ſhews too 
much effeminacy and timidity in attempting or going 
through what is unavoidable in life, you may help his 
infirmity by ſhewing him, that the obje& of his fear 
is much leſs formidable, than it appears, by laughing 
at his whimſical apprehenſions ; by ſkewing him the 
baſeneſs of cowardice, and the nobleneſs of true cou- 
rage; by gradually familiariſing him with ſuch objects, 
as have been wont to alarm his fears; by ſhewing 
him, that others perform without heſitation, what he 
thinks ſo tremendous a taſk; by holding up to him 
the characters of heroes illuſtrious in ſtory ; and fo | 
forth, But ſcarce any of theſe comes within M. | 
Rouss zA u's ſcheme ; becauſe his whole education is | 
to be ated in dumb ſhew, and excludes books. 


ProrANENEss brings, naturally, neither immediate 
reward, nor puniſhment. Is a boy then to go on 
ſwearing and blaſpheming, till he acquires an un-] 
conquerable habit of this moſt inexcuſable of all vices ? 

If it ſhould be propoſed, that every body fly from tbe 
| place 
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place he is in, leſt the divine vengeance drive the roof 
down upon him and them, or the earth open and 
ſwallow them up; or that he be. ſhut up by himſelf 
till he declargs his repentance ; this is a proper man- 
ner of dealing with him, But it is not M. Rovus- 
ska u's natural conſequence; for it is viſibly a direct 
infliction from the parents or governors. One great 
objection, I ſhould imagine, with M. Rouss Av, againſt 
poſitive puniſhments, is, that the child may confider 
them as the mere effect of ill- nature in the parent, or 
maſter ; which M. Rouss EA thinks he will not be 
ed to do, if the puniſhment be conſequential. But 
this will very ſeldom be found to anſwer. When he 
ſhuts up his pupil for wantonly breaking the windows; 
or for difturbing his reſt in the night; what is to 
hinder the child's arraigning his juſtice, or ſuſpect- 
ing him of caprice, any more than if he had puniſhed 
him with the rod ? Bat to proceed; 


Ho is a hoy: to be cured” of pride by the na- 
tural conſequences of that vice ? If it ſhould be ſaid, 
It draws upon itſelf the contempt of beholders, and, 
in that manner may be truſted to puniſh itfelf ; to 
this it is natural to anſwer; The caſe is the ſame 
with every vice. But what contempt can M. Rous- 
sx A u's ſolitary pupil be expoſed to? His pride will 
not, therefore, in ſuch circumſtances, puniſh him; 
it will not of itſelf, deprive him of his dinner, his di- 
verſion, or his nightly reſt. With proper inſtruction, 
he may be brought to think rightly of himſelf, and 
to behave with proper modeſty; but verbal inſtruction 
is incompatible with -the whole tenor of Mr. Rous- 


sEAu's plan of education. 
I PRo- 
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ProDICALITY naturally produces want, But youth 
has no forecaſt. And experience ſhews a child, that 
his reducing himſelf to abſolute poverty, by ſpending 
at once all he 1s poſſeſſed of, brings no material in- 
convenience upon him; therefore teaches him no 
leſſon of frugality in his management of the next 
ſhilling he comes to be maſter of. While he has 
any thing in his pocket; he longs to lay it out, and 
when it is all gone, he is eaſy. He ſtill has the ne- 
ceſſaries of life furniſhed him, though his pocket can- 
not furniſh a penny. And if M. Rovsszav, upon 
his pretended | conſequence-teaching ſcheme, ſhould 
propoſe, that, to accuſtom him to give ſome attention 
to his expences, he ſhould, be made to pay, or at leaſt 
to ſhew that he is able to pay, ſo much toward every 
meal, or be worſe ſerved ; this would be no natural 


conſequence, but a poſitive puniſhment, and the boy 
would; at ſeven years of age, at it as ſuch. 


OssrTIxAcx will often, of courſe, puniſh itſelf; 
but not ſo regularly, ſo certainly, nor fo effectually, 
as to ſuperſede all uſe of verbal admonition, and poſi- 
tive correction. If your ſon refuſes to do what you 
would have him, or will do what you would not have 
him; you may be obſtinate in your turn. But this 
is not puniſhing him with his owr obſlinacy, but with 
yours 3 therefore is not M. RoussFAu's ſcheme. Be- 
ſides it is to be conſidered, how far we may ſafely ſet 
an example of returning evil for evil. 
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As to lewdneſs, our London youth of the preſent 
age, are as knowing at eighteen, as their fathers were 
at twenty-eight, How are their parents, or maſters, 
to teach them by things, without words, the evil of 
wenching ? M. Rouvss gau will ſay, let them 
them to the ho; pital for incurables. Shrewdly thought 
of. But the youth who keeps a ſurgeon in fee, or a 
miſtreſs for himſelf e:xc/u/ively, as he believes, will 
be little moved, I doubt, with the view of diftreſs, 
which he thinks he has taken effectual precautions 
apainſt ever being his. By accuſtoming him to hear 
virtue and ſobriety recommended; by preſenting to 
him juſt, that is, deformed pictures of debauchery ; by 
leading him to a ſublime way of thinking; by ſhewing 
him the fatal conſequences of bad habits indulged ; 
by ſuch means as theſe, a youth may, perhaps, be 
ſaved from the moſt dangerous and moſt univerſally 
deſtructive of vices. | But all this is inconſiſtent with 
M. Rovsszav's ſcheme. 


Wuznevss the conſequences of a child's wrong 
behaviour can be made to puniſh him, there is no 
doubt, but this ſhould be attended to, and I ſuppoſe 
all judicious parents and maſters have made a proper 
uſe of conſequences, ſome thouſands of years before 
M. Rovsseau was born. But I ſuppoſe no judici- 
ous parent or maſter ever has, I hope none ever will 
reſolve to obſerve an abſolute filence, or decline in- 
forming their children, and pupils, by words, of all 
they are capable of being taught ; which I know to be 


' much more than unexperienced perſons (as M. Rovs- 


sau ſhews himſelf to be) can imagine. 
4 Ler 
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LeT us ſuppoſe a caſe the moſt favourable to M. 
Rovsseav's ſcheme, of teaching by conſequences on- 
ly, without words, that it may appear, whether rea- 
ſoning joined wich it will improve or injure it. 


Your ſon at ten years of age proves to be of a 
good growth, of a bold ſpirit, and but little afraid 
of offending, in ſhort, a boy of the true Engliſh breed. 
He terrifies you, from time to time, by bis raſhneſs, fo 
that you expect him, every day, to be brought home to 
you with a diſlocation or a broken bone, You do all you 
can, to excite in him ſome ſenſe of fear for his own per- 
ſon, as well as of obedience to you. He neglects your 
kind advice; falls from a tree in your garden, and breaks 
his leg. You take care to have the bone ſet. M. 
Rouss gau will not ſuffer you to ſay a word to him, 
on his being able to run about again. But [ beg leave: 
to appeal to the reader, whether the following ſhort 
remonſtrance can do any harm, or whether it may not 
be of ſervice, 


% You are now, Jack (thank God) quite cured. 
„ But you don't know what an eſcape you have had. 
* You muſt know, lack, that it is very common for 
* people who break their bones, to loſe the limb they 
* break, and perhaps their lives, For, if the bone 
„ be broken in two or three places, or maſhed, the 
limb muſt be cut off. Sometimes a mortification 
* comes on ſo faſt, that the cutting off cf the limb wall 
e not ſave the life. You would not like to die and be 
„buried? Or to have a leg cut off, and ſtump about 
on timber toes all your life afterwards ? If then you 

G love 
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love your life, or your limbs, keep hereafter on 
* plain ground, and out of harm's way. For as your 
fall from the tree was what you did not expect, ſo 
„you may be hurt another time when you as little ex- 
* pect it, and may not come off ſo well as you have 
© now.” 


Can any man in his wits think ſuch a ſpeech on 
ſuch an occaſion, unſeaſonable, or hurtful ? Does it 
not naturally tend to impreſs the boy with a greater 
ſenſe of danger from climbing, than would have ariſen 
in his mind from the mere fracture of the leg? Would 
he of himſelf, have found out, that he was in danger 
of a mortification, and a conſequent amputation, or 


death ? 


Surrosz the conſequence not to have proved fo 
bad; and that, in falling from the tree, the little li- 
bertine has come off with only a ſcratch on the 
cheek, or forehead; can it do any harm to remon- 
ſtrate to him on the danger he eſcaped, of having the 
ſame ſcratch, whi h by mere good luck, or providence 
(not through any management of his) took his fore. 
head, or his cheek, prove the deſtruction of an eye? 
J own, I ſhould think a father, or maſter, an idiot, 
who could let flip ſo fair an opportunity without mak- 
ing ſuch a uſe of it. 


IT is true, that ſome boys are of fo daring a temper, 
that conſequences, - neither alone, nor accompanied 
with remonſtrance, will reftrain them. But this does 
not affect the preſent point between M. Rouss EA 

and 
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and me, which is merely, Whether young perſons are 
to be realoned with, or not. | 


Ou author propoſes, that all teaching be by things, 
not words. And yet, in order to ſecure his pupil 
from the danger of moral infection, he inſiſts, that he 
he confined to the moſt remote and ſolitary part of the 
country that can be found. But ia this retirement, 
ſequeſtered from all intercourſe with his fellow-crea- 
tures, eſpecially from thoſe of his own rank, how is 
M. Rovus5sEAv to conjure up thoſe experiences, which 
are to teach his pupil? 


M. Rousszau has ſuch an antipathy to reaſoning 
wich young people, that he runs the hazard, I ſhould 
think, of putting his pupil on ſuſpecting him of ca- 
price, or tyranny. * Never command any thing. Aſ- 
ſume no authority. Only let him know, that you 
are ſtrong, and he is weak, and at your mercy. If 
you would have him not do any thing, reſtrain him 
« by main force, and not by authority [q].” Now, I 
ſhould think, if a parent, or maſter, gives the youth a 
reaſon, wby he reſtrains him, he gives himſelf at leaſt a 
chance for impreſſing the youth with proper ſentiments. 
If he acts by main force, there is not even a chance for 
this. A youth may often, perhaps, as M. RoussgAu 
ſays, miſconceive the inſtrudtions given him by his 
elders. But if he has no inſtructions given him, what 
will his conceptions then be ? My little boy, at table, 
puts his hand into the diſh, and lays hold, without 
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ceremony, of the wing of a chicken. How am I to 
prevent his doing ſo another time? By tying his hands 
behind his back, while he is at table? This is, if I 
miſtake not, reſtraining by main force. If I do this 
without ſignifying my meaning, what is Jack to 
think of his father's wits ? If my telling him peremp- 
torily, that he ſhall not dine at my table, unleſs he 
behaves himſelf in a decent manner, will effectually 
keep him to his good behaviour, what need of mana- 
cles either of iron or braſs ? 


I canxor, for my part, ſee, what grand adyan- 
tage there is in this ſilent :hing-teaching, which is to 
ſet it ſo much above the method uſed with us and our 
fore-fathers, and, I ſuppoſe, if all the truth was known, 
with M. Rovsszau himſelf. You muſt not bluntly 
order your ſon to learn to read. You muſt contrive a 
long-winded political ſcheme, of ſending a card for 
him to his couſin's, to eat ſtrawberries and cream; 
and you muſt put every body out of the way, that he 
may not get the card read for him, and then he will 
ſee the uſefulneſs of reading, and will deſire to learn. 
This grand machination, for fo trifling a purpoſe, 
puts me in mind of a certain curious mechanical-headed 
gentleman, I have read of ſomewhere, who would 
not have in his houſe ſtairs to go from floor to floor, 
but ſcaffolds, ſuſpended by ropes, with windlaſſes and 
pullies, as they have in theatres, for hoiſting up and 
ſinking their witches, ghoſts, and devils. 


Will it not anſwer every end as well, and fave a 


wolid of invention and ſtratagem (which if the boy 
happens 
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happens to find out, had better never been tried, as he 
will then ſuſpect every perſon and every thing) fairly 
to tell him, that every body does learn to read, that 
nothing can be done without it, that if he will take a 
very little trouble, as all other boys do, he will ſoon 
get over the chief difficulty of it, and that if he wont 
do as he is ordered, he mult be compelled by puniſh- 
ments and mortifications of various kinds, 


Wren you have brought your boy to undertake 
the labour of learning ſo much of reading as to be 
able to fee] out the ſenſe of the ſtrawberry-card, you 
have gained hardly any thing. You muſt erect a new 
battery, before you can prevail with him to take the 
trouble of perfecting himſelf ſo as to be able to read 
print and writing readily, and to expreſs the ſenſe of 
what he reads to others by accent, emphaſis, due at- 
tention to ſtops, proper riſes aud falls of the voice, 
&c. RR | N 

Is a child of fix years old a human being? Or is he 
a rute, till he comes to be of age? Is not the fa- 
culty of reaſoning (more or leſs accurately, more or leſs 
extenſively) the unalienable characteriſtic of every hu- 
man creature, that is paſt ſpeechleſs infancy, and 1s 
not an idiot? If this be the caſe, why is a child 
never to be reaſoned with? If M. Roussgau had urg- 
ed the propriety of inſtructing a minor in ſuch a ſim- 
ple and familiar manner, as ſhould ſuit his aarroau 
views, and weak apprehenſion ; if he had adviſed to 
be brief, to be mild, to be entertaining, to turn pre- 
cept, as much as poſlible, into example, nobody 
y. ould have objected. But to tell us at one time, a 
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child has not capacity enough to underſtand any one 
verbal inſtruction we give him, and at another, he 
will iaſruct himſelf by obſerving the natural, or con- 
trived conſequences of things, without our giving him 
the leaſt aſſiſtance; if all this be conſiſtent, I know 
not what is contradictory. 


THe point in diſpute, viz. Whether youth are to 
be taught any thing by words, lies between M. Rovs- 
SEAU and all the world, For the wiſeſt men of both 
- ancient and modern times, all writers on education, 
inſpired and uninſpired, have inc ulcated the propriety 
and neceſſity of copious verb4/ teaching. Thus Moss, 
the molt antient of lawgivers, repeatedly directs his peò- 
ple to teach their children the laws and ſtatutes he had 
given them, and to explain to them the origin of the 
ritual obſcrvances he had preſcribed them [r]. And 
Jos va, his ſucceſſor, renews the ſame order [s , 
I-atan the prophet, gives a complete idea of edu- 
cation in a few words, ſaying, that it is giving line 
upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little . The royal F ſalmiſt invites children 
to come and hearken to him; for that he will tcach 
them the fear of the Lord [a]. And,SoLOwoN calls on 
children to hear infiruction [x]. The honeſt apoſile 
Paul, muſt never never have read RoussEau. For he 
gives repeatedly an expreſs verbal precept. © Children, 

** obey 
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[4] Plal xxxiv. 11. [x] Prov. iv. 1. v. 7+ Vile 24. 
viii. 32. N 
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% obey your parents [y], & And ſuppoſes that fa- 
thers * ſexhort and charge their children [z1,” and keep 
« them in ſubjection [a]. Nor does any body doubt 
whether the ancient plans of education, preſcribed by 
the Perſian, Spartan, and other lawgivers, did not 
comprehend copious verbal teaching. At leaſt what 
we have of them from XE NOVO PHON and PLUTARCH, 
lead us to think they did. SEN ECA and QuinTILIaN 
are directly againſt M. Rovs:segav's dumb-ſhew edu- 
cation. It is of great advantage for mature life, 
e that youth be properly inſtructed. Thoſe precepts 
© fink deep into our minds, which are imprinted on 
« them in our earlie/ years ¶ primis ætatibus] and we 
« are naturally moſt tenacious of thoſe things, which 
« we learned when we were boys. Let no age be 
*« thought /o tender | tam infirma] as not to be capable 
« of underſtanding the difference between good and 
« evil. For the mind is the moſt capable of being 
« formed, when it is moſt diſpoſed to yield to thole 
% who direct it [rec 7e-tibus]. Therelore a boy is to 
« be warned, [menerdu;) that he muſt not indulge 
«© wantonnels, paſlion, or licentious inclinations. 
« Childh;od pueritia] is to be carefully kept out of 
« the way of flattery. Let him ſa child] hear the 
« truth of himſelf; let him be told roundly of his 
« faults; let him, when he has done amiſs, be afraid 
« of his parents and maſters; let him always reverence 
& them.” Prixy, in his letter to CogeLtia His- 
PULLA, recommends to her, for her ſon's maſter, 


G 4 Julius 
(51 Eph. vi. 2. and Coloff. iii. 20. Lx] Theſſ. 


Ii. 11. [a] x Tim. iii. 4. 
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Jutivs GenrTor, © a man of a grave and firi be. 
* haviour, of whom her ſon would hear nothing but 
* what would have a tendency to make him wiſer and 
better, and who would be as diligent in giving him 
good advice, as ſhe herſelf, or PLixy.” Again, Quix- 
„ TILIAN, © Let a maſter ſpeak much [ plurimus ei {! 
© /ermo] of virtue and probity. For, the more he 
*« warns his pupils, the leſs occaſion he will have 
to chaſtiſe.“ And Horace celebrates his father for 
the many uſcful leſſons he had taught him, and ex- 
amples he had pointed out to him, ſome ſor bi; 
imitation, others to be avoided; which method, he 
iays, firſt put him on attending to moral ſubjeQs, 
and accuſtomed him to take all opportunities of exa- 
mining himſelf, and correcting his failings. RoLL in, 
indeed, approves of inſtructions given indirectly, that 
is, out of the ancient authors, rather than directly 
from the maſter, But M. RovssEav's pupil is to 
have no verbal inſtruction either from the dead or the 
living. For bis governor is to be dumb, and he 
himſelf is never to look into a book. M. Rovsse av 
ſays expreſsly, Je hats les livres; © I hate your naſty 
% books,” Locke recommends reaſoning with chil- 
dren from the earlieſt age; by the ſame token, that 
M. RovsseEavu ridicules that wife and great man for 
it, and ſays in his preface, that the ſubject of educa- 
tion was quite new after Mr. Locks wrote, that is, 
Mr. Locks had zs good never have writt n. He adde, 
indeed, giving himſeif an air of modeſly,. © Perhaps 
the ſubject will be new after my book too.” Now we 
will give M. Rovusseav leave to uſe what freedoms he 
pleaſes with himſelf and his book; but it would Fave 
become him to have kept at a little diſtance behind 
Mr. 
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Mr. Locke, and not to have paſſed the ſame cenſure 
on Mr Lockk's book, as on his own, There will 
never, I hope, be any comparifon thought of, by any 
judicious reader, between Locxe and Rovsstav, till 
the latter has obliged the world with additions to our 
{ncw/edge, of equal importance with thoſe we owe to 
the former. 


M. Rovssrau inſiſts, that reaſon Ciſcovers itſelf 
very late in mankind (very late, it muſt be owned, 
in ſeme individuals) and therefore is not to be uſed as 
an inſtrument in education. But, if man 1s properly 
a moral agent, it were to be expected, that, generally 
ipeaking, he ſhould be capable of exerting this faculty 
rather early in life. I ſay, capable of exerting it: 
for his a&ual exertion of it, ſo as generally to regulate 
his conduct by it, in ſpite of overpowering paſſions 
and temptations, is not ſo certainly to be expected. 
Now, if reafon be our only guide through life, (with- 
out reaſon what can we make of revelation) ? If with- 
out reaſon we can do nothing ; we cannot be too early 
put upon exerciſing this uſeful faculty. Children will 
be aukward at uſing it: fo will they at uſing the hmbs 
of their bodies. On that very account they ought to 
be put upon practiſing, in order to their learning the 
proper uſe of both. Are youth to learn reaſoning, 
without any one's reaſoning with them. Try what 
progreſs your ſon will make in any one art what- 
ever, by himſelf, without Boat or maſters. It 15 true, 
M. Rousskaàu, foreſeeing, I ſuppoſe, that ſuch ob- 
jections as theſe would be ſtarted by the readers of his 
romantic ſcheme, has gravely propoſed that his Ei- 
Leus ſhould learn muſic and drawing, without help 

G 5 of 
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of maſters : but woe to the ears, and eyes, that are 
doomed to the entertainment of hearing his ſelf-taught 
muſic, and examining: the drawings he will produce 
without a maſter. Unfortunate maſters! Againſt whom 
M. Rouss gau ſeems to have not a zatural, but an ar- 
tificial antipathy, as if Help were only another word 
for hindrance, and as if, contrary to the common ſenſe 
ard united voice of all mankind, the abilities of one 
could produce more than thoſe of many. | 


He ſeems in ſeveral parts of his EIL ius, to affect a 
great admiration of the ſhrewdneſs of the ſavages, whoſe 
whole reaſonings, (the extent of which we know is 
very great) are the effect of each individual's unaf/i/ied 
experience. He therefore propoſes that his Em1it1vs 
be educated, as nearly as may be, in the /avage man- 
ner. No reaſoning, no teaching, no book, no ma- 
ſter, no authority, no reward, no puniſhment, no 
emulation, no honour, no ſhame, (I was going to add 
no ſenſe let nature work, let him draw every thing 
out of his cauz funds, and you will ſee, reader, what 
ſpecioſa miracula he will exhibit. Vet he will have him 
learn a mechanic trade, not by Himſelß, but of a na- 
fer; how conſiſtently with his ſcheme, is ſubmitted, 
One would wonder, that M. RoussEAu ſhould once 
mention the /avages. Does he not preciſely in them 
ſee the peculiar diſadvantage of being deprived of teach- 
ing? Are they not the dupes and ſlaves of every ci- 
vilized nation, that can make their advantage of their 
labour. Are they not unacquainted with all that ſerves. 
to ennoble human nature, or poliſh life? Are they not 
the very diſgrace of the ſpecies? Have they any thing 

of of 
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of humanity, but the figure, and even that brutified, 
or diaboliſed, by their barbarous manner of ſetting 
it off, 


© You would have (ſays he) your pupil teachable 
* when young. This is making him a dupe when 
„grown up [a]. What can be more arbitrarily pro- 
nounced ? Figure to yourſelf a youth fo happily diſ- 
poſed to obedience, that he never diſputed his father's 
or maſter's directions. Muſt he therefore, of courle, 
be ready to give himſelf up to be led, or rather 
mil-led by every Sn rer? Becauſe he finds, by experi- 
ence, that his father, and governor, are his wiſeſt, 
| beſt, and kindeſt friends; is it to be expected, that 
he ſhould, when grown up to years of diſcretion, place 
the ſame confidence in perſons, of whom he has 20 ex- 
perience ? What muſt the parents and tutors have been 
employed about in their care of the minor, if they 
have never warned him of the danger of being deceived 
by frangers, nor of the difficulty of finding out the 
real characters of artful and deſigning men? 


Ir is true, M. Rovsstav forbids warning him 
of any danger; and adviſes to truſt to the informations 
he will gain by experience [c]. But I hope no father 
or maſter will follow this advice. I will not anſwer, 
that a minor, brought up in a retired part of the 
country, and uninformed cf every thing, but what his 


narrow ſphere of experience will have taught him, 
G6 ſhall 


[4] Vol, II. p. 27. Jeu woulez, &e. [c] Vol. II. 
P 28. 
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ſhall not come to the gallows. How, if his father 
drops, before he has received any general inſtructions, 
cr ſeen any thing of life? He is twenty years old, 
with the prudence of fix. He falls into the hands of 
a knave, I leave the reader to imagine the reſt, 


M. Rovsstav oppoſes all uſe of books, becauſe 
a child can retain nothing but words, and words are 
not knowledge 4]. The words of a fable, are not the 
fable, nor the words of hiſtory, hiſtory. But what is 
to hinder any, but dumb mafters, ſuch as M. Rovs- 
SEAU and his followers, from informing the child 
of the ſenſe of the ſtory, and making him tell it in his 
own words, ſo as to ſhew that he is fully poſſeſſed of 
the meaning as well as the words? And how can a 
child be put upon better employment, than exerting 
his reaſon in finding out the meaning and moral of 
fables, riddles, and ſhort ſtories ? I think his criticiſms 
on FoxTaiNnE's Fables, are much too affectedly deli- 
cate, and in many particulars wrong. 


M. Rovusstav will have his pupil learn nothing by 
memory. One would think he oppoſed the received 
method of education only for oppoſition's ſake. Is it 
not an accompliſhment in a youth to be able to repeat 
by memory, and pronounce juſtly, a paſſage of an 
elegant author, containing a ſet of beautiful and uſeful 
moral ſentiments? Will not ſome parts of them be 
likely to remain in his memory the longer for their 
having been ueaſured up in it at an early period, be- 
| fore 


[4] Vol. I. p. 133 
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fore it was crouded with a variety of other ideas ? 
Will not this be of advantage to him in the courle of 
bis life ? Or are all mankind idiots ? for all mankind 
are of this opinion, M. Rousst au only excepted. 


M. RoussE Au forbids carrying youth to church, or 
making them mutter prayers. It muſt be owned, 
that to lay great ſtreſs on poſitive religion in early 
life, and to torment children with large paſſages of 
ſcripture, long prayers and catechiſms, pſalms, hymns, 
and the like, to be ſaid by rote, without underſtand- 
ing, can anſwer no great end, and may do harm, by 
diſguſting and ſetting them againſt every thing ſerious. 
But I cannot ſee why-a child of ſeven or eight years of 
age may not be taught, that he and his parents, and 
their parents, back to the firſt of mankind, and the 
whole viſible univerſe, are the work of a powerful 
and inviſible being; and that all people, both ſavage 
and civilized, have always thought it their duty to 
worſhip this great Being, and that it is dotag children 
honour to let them be preſent where their parents, 
maſters, and ſuperiors are aſſembled for this ſolemn 
purpoſe, It is remarkable, that the venerable Pſalmiſt 
has the misfortune to differ from M. Rouss av: for 
he calls upon children, as well as adults, to praiſe - 
God ſe]. And he, who makes the principal figure 
in the New Teſtament, directs, that little chilcren be 
brought to him, and not forbidden f]. But this 
is not the only inſtance of our author's differing in opi- 
nion from that extraordinary perſon, They who 


judge 


Le] Pal, cxlviii. 12. [/ } Mark x, 24. 
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judge M. Rovssrau wiſer than Mos Es and the 
prophets, than CHeisr and his apoſtles, than the 
whole company of both ancient and modern writers 
on education, have only to follow his directions, and 
educate their children in the Chickeſaw, or Cherokee 
taſte. Others will, perhaps, judge it righter to put 
young people early into the track, in which they know 
they muſt walk through life. 


Mr. Rovsszav forbids putting youth upon giving 
charity, becauſe before twelve years of age (whatever 
may be tae virtue of this wonderful twelfth year) there 
1s no ſentiment, and' a boy's imitation of virtuous ac- 
tions is only the imitation of a monkey. I will not 
contend with M. Rovusst au about the fact of a boy's 
being at eleven years and eleven months a monkey, 
and becoming human a month after. But I really 
think it may be of ſervice to a child, to accuſtom him 
to do mechanically what will be virtue in him, when 
he comes to do it from reaſen, Whoever conſiders 
the effect of practice and habit, in rendering any par- 
ticular action, or a general courſe of action, eaſy and 
natural, will, I think, agree with me in this [g ]. 


Tuvs have I thrown together a few ſtrictures on 
fome particulars of M. Rovsseav's plan of education; 
of which the ſhining excellencies are wanity and fancy. 
What indeed was to be expected from an author, who 


fairly declares that he knows nothing experimentally of 
his 


K 


[g] See BUTLER's Analogy, LOCKE, and almoſt all 
the authors on education, 
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his ſubje&, and that he chooſes rather to be accuſed 
of broaching paradoxes, than of following prejudices ? 
A judicious author would have turned this laſt thought 
the direct contrary way; would have been modeſt in 
propoſing theories, in a matter of mere ex;erience; and 
would rather have offered ſomewhat in improvement 
of the tried methods of education, than ſpent his time 
in amuſing the public with a ſet of whims, which thoſe, 
who have actually employed themſelves in the educa- 
tion of youth, muſt deſpiſe as romantic and imprac- 
ticable. 


WHAT he has advanced, in his Em1L1us, in diſpa- 
ragement of the evidences of chriftianity, which comes 
very oddly into a book on education, is neither new, 
nor of any great conſequence. If any perſon thinks 
it worth while to confute him, the taſk will not be 
difficult, It will be only having recourſe to a few 
writers, who have fully anſwered theſe objections, 
when firſt ſtarted, Nec habet victoria laudem. 


War he writes againſt the practice of phyſic, 
ſeems to me much more irrational than it would be to 
adviſe us againſt repairing our houſes when they 
want it. For the curing of innumerable diſtempers, 
which otherwiſe would be fatal, is as certain an ope- 
ration, as the repairing of a decayed dwelling-houſe, 
by which it may be prevented from falling on the 
head of its inhabitant. 


I am often in my own mind thankful, that it was not 
my fate to be born a genius; ſince, to be a genius, of the 
ſpecies I at preſent ſpeak of, is, to ſee every thing in 

| a lud 
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ludicrous light, that has been believed, or practiſed, 
by one's fellow-creatures; to be ever running away 
from common ſenſe, and experience, in purſuit of untried 
ſpeculations, and ſchemes in the clouds; and to pro- 
duce nothing of which mankind can make any advar- 
tage in life. 


Bur, to moderate this ſeverity, let me give Mr. 
RovssEav his due praiſe, and that the greaze/? that 
can be given a man. He 1s, according to all ac- 
counts, a perſon of a wirtuous and amiable character. 
What I have written againſt him, I intend in mere ſup- 
port of truth; and ſhould be very much concerned to 
find I had offended him, or any man of worth. 


Wirn all due ſubmiſion to M. Rovsszau, the 
miſcarriage of youth, is not, as he pretends, charge- 
able principally, - nor to any great degree, on their 
maſicrs ; but on the frailty of human nature in the 
youth themſelves ; the miſconduct of parents; and the 
univerſality of bad example. Has it ever been heard, 
that a penitent, in the article of death, when, as the 
poet ſays [vere woces eliciuntur] people ſpeak without 
art, or diſguite, charged his offer.ces on thoſe who 
had the care of his education [y]? This fliews, con- 
trary to M. Rovsszav, and Pr. PrRown, that it is 

not 
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- [5] I ſhould imagine, that, above all other orders of 
of men, legi/lators, and magiſtrates, are moſt frequently 
and ſeverely reflected on by thoſe, who die in deſpair ; and 


above all other magiſtrates, thoſe of a certain great me- 
tropolis, CRITO MINOR. 
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not ſo much education, as the world, that wants amend- 
ment. 


As there is hardly any preacher ſo indifferent, 
whoſe doctrine is not better than the practice of his 
audience, ſo there are few, if any, educators of youth, 
whoſe inſtiuctions do not naturally lead to a better 
behaviour than we commonly ſee in life. There is, I 
am perſuaded, hardly any edu:ator, who does not en- 
deavour to diſcountenance vice and folly, of every ſpe- 
cies, in his pupils. But the cruel pity is, that many 
parents do not ſufficiently ſ:cond the endeavours of 
maſters, nor ſupport them in the diſcharge of this 
moſt important part of their duty. There are few 
children ſo ſturdy of ſpirit, as to think of ſetting them- 
ſelves againſt the world, Their parents and maſters 
are, to them, the whole world. Did a child ſee his 
parents and maſters firmly leagu'd together, to check, 
in him, every wrong diſpoſition ; ; he would quickly 
give up all hopes of ſucceſs in ſo unequal a conflict. 
But parents too commonly think of their children's 
faults, as they do of their own. They traſt, in both 
Cafes, to a too fatally precarious repentance, They 
fay, © It is a boy's trick. He will know better by 
and by,“ Thus they often apologize for vices, at 
which they ought to ſhudder, 


Wu does not common ſenſe enable parents to di- 
ſtinguiſh hetween thoſe weakneſſes which naturally cor- 
rect themſelves, as maturity advances, and thoſe which 
are likely to increaſe with age? Your boy weeps for 
apples and cakes: There is no great danger of his 
expoſing himſelf by the ſame ſpecies of folly at thirty, 

He 
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He loves an unlucky frolic with all his heart: I: 
does not certainly follow, that he will prove a blood, 
or a buck. He ſhews much more attachment to play, 
than to his book: He may, notwithſtanding, prove, 
in mature life, as diligent in bufinefs, or ſtudy, as 
others. But is the cate the ſame with a diſpoſition to 
gluttony, to peevithneſs, to craft, to ſcliſhneſs, to re- 
venge, to tyranny, to pilfering, to inſolence, to 
lewdneſs? I ſhould as much expect a ſon of mine to 
grow up, without help, ſtraight in body, from crook- 
ed; as to become, without diſcipline, amiable in 
miad of odious, virtuous of vicious. What, in- 
ceed, is to be expected of a child whole natural diſpo- 
ſition is vicious, and who meets with no conſiderable 
diſcouragement, on that account, from his parents; but 
that he ſhould go on and proſper in the ſame hopeful 
way ? At ſeven years of age, he knows, that the ma- 
ſter's authority is only delegated. He thinks it 1s the 
buſineſs of maſters to be often finding fault, as of 
preachers in every age to expatiate on the vices of 
the age. But if he found his parents of the ſame 
mind with his maſters, he would naturally conclude, 
there muſt be ſomewhat very black in what even heir 
indulgence could not overlook. If parents do really 
love their children, they will be, above all things, anxi- 
ous about their happineſs, Can parents think their 
children in the way toward happineſs here or hereafter, 
with vicious diſpoſitions growing up in them? Is it 
not of infinitely more conſequence that your ſon be 
arell diſpoſed, than that he be rich? Yet you hope 
againſt hope, againſt probability, that he will be 
well diſpoſed; but you uſe the utmoſt diligence, and 

| never 
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never think you can be tco ſure, of his being in the 
way toward riches, 


Ov? youth are almoſt univerſally overſet at their 
firſt entrance into life, We hurry them into maturity 
at ſuch a rate, it is no wonder we ſee them ſo often 
fall ſhort of diſcretion at the proper age of maturity. 
What can be conceived more ridiculous, than to ſee 
a company of ten gentlemen and ladies gaping, liſten- 
ing, and admiring the pert incoherencies which are 
thrown out by a boy of {ix years old? Can the poor 
chiid think himſelf leſs than the eighth wonder of the 
world? Not that I would preſume to diſpute with her 
ladyſhip, the fact, that her own dear boy is (as every 
lady's own dear boy) an arrant angel, or the pro- 
priety of his governing her, and the family, All I 
would venture at, (and that may perhaps be thought 
too preſumptuous) is, to beg, that ſhe would pleaſe 
to conſider, whether it be abſolutely neceſſary, that the 
angel now his own importance, and whether this 
knowledge may not be likely to produce in his mind 
diſpoſitions, which may, by and by, prove trouble- 
ſome to manage. 


I very well remember, that I was myſelf, much 
more benefited by the checks, I received in my youth, 
than by the commendations and encouragements I met 
with, For example, having, when a child, behaved 
ſaucily to the nurſery maid, ſhe complained to my 
mother, The good lady took me ſeverely to taſk. I 
defended myſelf by obſerving, that I was a gentleman, 
and ſhe only a ſervant, (pride ſoon ſprings up in the 
human heart) on which account I ſaw no great ne- 


ceſſity 
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ceſlity for much ceremony on my part. To which my 
prudent parent anſwered in a ſtrain which will ſeem, 
I ſuppoſe, very uncouth in our times of ungounded 
maternal indulgence. ** What do you mean,” ſays ſhe, 
* by your being a gentleman? Is it that you are 
% Mor 's betters? I would have you to know, that 
* every well behaved grown-up perſon is your betters, 
* while you are a child. If you live to be a man, and 
„ behave well, you may then, perhaps, be a gentle- 
„% man. But a child is a child, and nothing elle.” 
And being, at about twelve years of age, in a pretty 
large company of relations, the converſation turned 
upon ſome diſputable ſubject, I do not remember 
what. I took upon me to offer my ſentiments, and 
very ſolemnly began my ſpeech with, It is my op1- 
nion, that”—— Upon my uttering theſe words, an 
uncle, who was preſent, cuts me off ſhort, crying out, 
„Pray, gentlemen, and ladies, as ever you would de- 
* fire to edify, Iſten to this learned perſon's profound 
opinion. On which I immediately fled the room, 
leaving my opinion unexplained, and reſolving in my 
ſelf, that whenever, in time coming, I pretended to 
give my ſentiments on difficult points, I would take 
care to be out of hearing of uncles, and other ſuperiors 
in years and underſtanding. 


M. Rousskau is, undoubtedly, in the right in 
teaching, that a child, or youth, is on no account to 
be led, by the behavior of his parents, to think him- 
ſelf of any extraordinary conſequence. Youth is na- 
turally preſumptuous and wilful, if we even uſe our 
utmoſt diligence to check thoſe diſpoſitions, Yet we 
ſee too many parents ever ſollicitous left their children's 
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ſpirit, as they call it, ſhould be broke. If I knew of 
a chemical proceſs for extracting nine parts in ten of 
my ſon's ob/tizacy, (ſpirit, in youth, is nothing elſe) I 
ſhould certainly not grudge the charge of the ex- 
periment. Do we find that our ſons want Spirit? 
Do we not find, that they have ſpirit enough to run 
into all ſorts of folly, and to break the hearts of their 
parents? When men come to ſtaid old age, do they 
not confeſs, that they had, in their youth, but too 
much ſpirit? Do not almoſt all men wiſh, that they 
had had leſs ſpirit; that they had had more fear; that 
they had feared God; that they had feared vice? Is 
not raſhneſs and fearleſſneſs the moſt general cauſe of 
bad conduct, both in early and riper age? 


Fox my part, I care not who knows it, I am the 
profeſſed admirer of madſty in the youth of the male 
ſex, as well as the female, Youth, compared with 
mature age, is deficient in almoſt every reſpect. Mo- 
deſty therefore highly becomes young perſons; and 
if they do not know themſelves, their parents ought 
to know them, to treat them accordingly, and teach 
them to behave accordingly. We deſpiſe even an adult 
perſon, let his endowments be what they will, who, 
in company, engroſſes the whole converſation, How 
monſtrous then to encourage a child in ſuch prepoſ- 
terous behaviour! I know, it 1s pretended, that this 
way of bringing up children tends to whet their wit, 
and improve their underſtanding. But the real effect 
is diametrically contrary. Let the adult part of the 
company carry on the converſation, fuiting it judi- 
ciouſly ; the child has ſome chance for improvement: 
but when he talks all, who learns any thing? Will his 
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pouring out, without reſtraint, his indigeſted crudities, 
ever make him wiſer? Is it by hearing the converſa- 
tion of the wiſe, or by talking at random, that the ig- 
norant improve? Is it natural, that uninſtructed child- 
hood ſhould be encouraged to do what is checked in 
the ſame individual, when he becomes more capable 
of it? Ought the boy of twelve to be encouraged in 
holding forth in preſence of his elders; and is the 
youth of eighteen to be curbed ? The London youth, 
who has been brought up in unreſtrained freedom of 
ſpeech in all companies, may, perhaps, be more lively 
and entertaining, than he who has had a modefter 
country education, But which of the two has the 
ſoundeſt judgment? Which ſtartles you ofteneſt by 
bringing out what is improper, or indecent ? 


A minor ought, in every reſpect, to be treated 
differently from an adult. 1 do not mean that auſterity, 
much leſs, rigor, is to be uſed, in forming the minds 
and manners of youth; but that a continual impreſ- 
ſon ſhould be, by the contrivance of thoſe who have 
charge of them, kept up on their minds, of their 
weakneſs, and incapacity to govern themſelves ; which 
would lead them to dre the advice and protection of 
thoſe, who have more experience than themſelves. 
But I appeal to all, who know the preſent method of 
bringing up children, whether it does not tend to pro- 
duce the directly contrary effect; and whether we do 
not accordingly find, that it does produce it with great 
ſucceſs ; ſo that it is rare to meet with a youth of 
twelve years of age, to whom a man of forty dares to 
offer his advice, on the ſcore of his ſuperior age and 
experience merely, without the certainty of being in- 
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ſulted. The pretty creatures do undoubtedly, by 
this behaviour, ſhew themſclves poſſeſſed of a com- 
petent meaſure of that admired property, mentioned 
above, called Spirit, (vide Pertneſs) but for my part, 
I ſhould think it for their advantage that they had leſs 
ſpirit, and more deci/ity; and I very well know, that 
the more there is of the former in a young mind, there 
will be the leſs of the latter. How different our con- 
duct, from that of the wiſe ancients, who gave every 
elder perſon an authority over his juniors in mere con- 
ſideration of the difference of age. 


By the behaviour of ſome parents, one would ima- 
gine they had a plot to defeat their own intention in 
giving their children education. If they have not, 
they are ſtrangely inattentive to their manner of ſpeak- 
ing of education, and educators, in the hearing of 
their children, It would be ealy for parents to give 
their children as much inclina ion to go to a place of 
improvement, as they generally have averſion. They 
have only to ſpeak cautiouſly themſelves, and requeſt 
of their friends, never, in the hearing of the children, 
to throw out the leaſt hint in diſparagement of maſters, 
or places of education; but, whatever they may think, 
to /peak always, in the hearing of the minors, honour- 
ably of both. And to give their domeſtics to know, 
that if they impreſs the minds of the children with the 
leaſt prejudice againſt their improvement, they may 
expect to incur their ſevereſt diſpleaſure. It is noto- 
rious, that ſervants are wont to threaten children with 
ſchool, as with raw-head and bloody-bones. And it 
is common for parents to fetch their children from the 
place of their improvement and happineſs by way of 
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gratification, How is it to be expected that a child 
ſhould be contented with l is condition, that he ſhould 
place (as undoubtedly in his immature age he ought) 
an implicit confidence in his matter, next after his pa- 
rents, or that he ſhould give his chief attention to his 
improvement; when his parents themſelves ſuggeſt to 
him, that it is a hardſhip to be at ſchool; that home is 
better; that maſters are ſometimes in the wrong ; and 
that money, not the improvement of the mind, is the 
fummum bonum of mortal man? 


Jt is too common for thoſe parents, who have no 
other idea of worth than being worth ſo much money, 

to ſpeak, in the hearing of their chi/drer, of thoſe, to 
whom they commit the care of their education, in the 
ſ:me contemptuous and purſe-proud ſtyle, as they do 
of the tradeſmen they employ, who are inferior to 
them in wealth. The folly of this conduct does not 
only conſiſt in the groſsneſs of eſtimating a man's 
merit by what has often no connexion with his merit, 
ſometimes js the very diſgrace of his charaQter : but 
chiefly in its leading the youth to think meanly of thoſe, 
whom if they do not honour, they will not obey, nor 
be benefited by. To be deſpiſed by a ſordid worſhip- 
er of Mammon, is no great mortification to a gen- 
tleman, who knows himſelf poſſeſſed of tho'e quali- 
fications which alone form a reſpectable character; 
but it is ſeriouſſy vexatious to a faichfal educator 
to ſee an unthinking parent, by an unguarded manner 
of ſpeaking, confound all his meaſures for the im- 
provement of a promiſing youth. 
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Surros a parent to be clearly convinced of the 
miſconduct, in a particular inſtance,” of the perſon, to 
whom he has committed the education of his ſon ; is 
it neceſſary, that he ſet a child of ten years of age on a 
tribunal to judge his maſter ? An educator of youth is 
but a man. His difficulties are great beyond the con- 
ception of all but thoſe who know them by experience. 
He may, therefore, without diſparagement to his ge- 
neral abilities, chance to fail in a particular inſtance, 
If he has the modefy, which becomes, and is, indeed, 
the characteriſtic of a ſcholar, he will, with pleaſure 
and gratitude, liſten to a judicious parent, who, in a 
decent and private manner, informs him of his miſtake. 
Why then ſhould any parent, by rendering the con- 
duct of a maſter ſuſpicious in the opinion of his child, 
defeat his cwwr intention, and render fruitleſs the ex- 
pence beſtowed by himſelf, and the labour by the pre- 
ceptor ? By ſuch conduct all concerned are loſers, and 
no one a gainer. 


Ler thoſe, who have experience in the difficult 
and important work of educating youth, declare, whe- 
ther they do not often find, that the perſons who 
place the youth under their care, are d:/atisfed pre- 
ciſely with thoſe very parts of their conduct which they 
ought to commend, and contrariwiſe. 


Ir a cabinet-maker is to make a bureau or a table 
for a gentleman, the eye of the cuſtomer can generally 
determine with judgment of the ſufficiency of the 
piece, when finiſhed. But bow uncomfortable is the 
caſe of the educator of youth, who is at work for a ſet 
| H of 
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of employers, who, too generally ſpeaking, know not 
what he is about, or whether he performs like an 
artiſt, and makes the moſt that can be made, of the 
materials he has to work upon ! 


SyyPost the cabinet-maker's cuſtomer to enter his 
ſhop, while- be is at work for him ; find fault, at ran- 
dom, with his method of proceeding ; blame him 
for working according to the beſt rules of his art; 
take the tools out of his hand; confound all he is 
about; and then charge the poor artiſt with the ill 
ſucceſs himſelf has been the cauſe of. Would not 
every ſpectator judge ſuch a proceeding unfair? But 
this is very nearly the conduct of multitudes of pa- 
rents in our times. 


To win the hearts of too many parents, a maſter 
muſt do what his own judgment (if he has any) will 
condemn. He muſt indulge his pupil in every thing. 
He muſt never find fault; much leſs correct. If, con- 
ſtrained by his obſtinate miſbehaviour, he lays the 
true character of the ſon before the father, imploring 
the aſſiſtance of paterna/ authority, where he finds his 
own inſufficient, the conſequence to be expected is 
(as Mr. Abpison obſerves) the loſs of the favour of 
both father and ſon. Tho? this proſpect is not to pre- 
vent the faithful tutor's diſcharging conſcientiouſly his 
duty, and taking his chance of conſequences, 


Maxx young perſons are apt, ſuddenly and ca- 
priciouſly, to take offence at the conductors of their 
education. It is extreme weakneſs in parents to liſten 
to the frivolous, and n falſe complaints of their 
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children. They often frame to themſelves an intereſed 
deſign in miſrepreſenting their maſters. An artful 
boy, if he thought he might have an idle day be- 
tween his leaving one place of education, and his go- 
ing to another, would accuſe his preſent maſter of 
almoit any crime, in order to be removed ; but it is 
to be obſerved, that no parent's wr ſon is artful. 


Mosr young perſons are enemies to fudy, They 
will, therefore, almoſt univerſally, endeavour to 2/cape 


the trouble of learning whatever coſts any labour to ac- 
quire. And it is too common for parents to hu- 
mour the idle diſpoſition of the youth, by diſpenſing, 
at their childiſh requeſt, with their application to 
what would be of important advantage to them in 
mature life, | 


Ir is very common for flattering, would-be-thought 
friends, to buſy themſelves in direQting their acquaint- 
ance with reſpect to their choice of places of education 
for their ſons. Thoſe perſons being generally igno- 
rant, often guide their acquaintance preciſely to the 
very place, that is the leaſt proper, or adviſe them 
to quit that which is the moſt eligible. To be quali- 
fed to direct in ſo important an affair, it is undoubted- 
ly neceſſary, that the adviſer be a judge of what is 
a truly good education; and that he know thorough- 
ly the plan and conduct of thoſe educators, he takes up- 
on him to ſpeak in favour, or in diſparagement of. 
But it is uſual for parents to place their ſons where 
their neighbours and acquaintance place theirs, And 
houſes of education are often raiſed, and ſupported, 
by connexions rather than by merit. 

H 2 
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Tr is common enough, as well as ſhameful enough, 
for parents, moved by caprice, or pride, or ſome other 
reaſon of equal weight, to remove their ſons from 
under the care of one maſter, and place them with 
another; and then (in order to juſtify their fantaſtical 
conduct) to magnify, or even invent accuſations againſt 
the place of education they have quitted. The pu- 
6 pils are neglected; their table is but indifferent; 
- < they are puniſhed with too much ſeverity, and fo 
« forth.” Do ſuch parents conſider the miſchief they 
may do in thus wantonly and cruelly attacking ſo ten- 
der a character as that of an educator of youth? Do 
they make their neighbour's caſe their own ? Do they 
obſerve the golden rule, of treating others, as they 
would themſelves be treated ? 


IT is an egregious weakneſs in parents to ſhew, in 
the chqice of educators for their ſons, an attention to 
our little religious diviſions and ſubdiviſions, Would 
not a diſſenting father act more wiſely, in committing 
the care of his ſon to an able maſter of the church-per- 
ſuaſion, than to a weak one of his own principle; 
and contrariwiſe? I would, for my own part, ſooner 
employ, in the education of my ſon, a roman catho- 
lic, however I diſlike the profeſſion, who could think 
with the freedom of a RoLLin, or a FexeLox, and 
would make his pupil like himſelf, than a narrow- 
minded bigot, who believed fifty church-of-England 
articles, and would teach my boy to look on all, 
who differed from him, or would think for themſelves, 
as proper objects of perſecution, and in a ſtate of dam- 
nation. 
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Maxy parents too plainly ſhew themſelves but 
indifferent judges of the qualifications neceſſary for af 
_ educator of youth, Were it otherwiſe, we ſhould 
not ſee them ſo often, in chooſing maſters for their ſons, 
prefer a Frenchman, or a Swiſs, merely on account of 
his poſſeſling a foreign ſpeech, perhaps without the 
grammar of his native tongue, to much abler men 
of their own country? Do parents conclude, without 
enquiry, that every foreigner, who comes hither in 
queſt of a maintenance, has a deep inſight into hu- 
man nature, and has maſtered all that is neceſſary ro 
qualify him for enlarging the underſtanding, and form- 
ing the heart? Were the accompliſhment of ſpeak- 
ing French of much more conſequence, than it is, it 
may ſurely be acquired at a much eaſier rate, than 
that of ſacrificing to it the whole education, Let a 
youth be joſtrutted in general grammar, and claflical 
learning, ſo as to be qualified to read a common Latin 
book; he will want only a few months application to 
render him capable of reading a French author, that, 
and moſt of the other European languages being fo- 
much rooted in the Latin; and if he paſſes the laſt: 
half-year of the time of his education in a proteſtant: 
family in France, where he will not hear or ſpeak one 
ſentence of Engliſh during his abode in the country, he 
will acquire more of the ſpeech than by having a 
French or Swiſs tutor, or maſter, in England, for 
ten years together. What is then the uſe, or where 
the judgment, or the patriotiſm,. of fetching over mul- 
titudes of illiterate, and meanly-qualified French and 
. Swiſs, and employing them in the education of our 

: fons, to the rejection of our own abler countrymen ?- 
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Some parents (and thoſe not in narrow circumſtan- 
ces) pay no ſmall attention to the point of cheap 


in the education of their children, conſulting ceconomy 
in an affair of a liberal nature, as much as in matters 
of commerce and profit: whereas they ought to take 
it for granted, that a cheap education in this expen- 
ſve country, muſt be a ſeuryy one. How can an un- 
happy man, whoſe employment ſcarce maintains him, 
think of any thing aworthy or generous? How is he to 
inſpire his pupils with ſentiments, which his pinching 
circumſtances will not ſuffer to riſe in his own mind ? 
Ever anxious about his private ceconomy, ever in 
dread of bankruptcy and poverty, how ſhould he ap- 
ply a due attention to what 1s ſufficient alone to en- 
gage the whole man, with the abilities of an angel, 
and undiſturbed by every other ſolicitude ? To prefide 
in a houſe of general education, a perſon ought to be 
furniſhed with the neceſſary apparatus for general im- 
provement, as a ſet of the beſt books on the ſeveral 
arts and ſciences, the principles of which are to be 
taught; and ſome of the moſt neceſſary inſtruments, 
as globes, teleſcopes, microſcopes, &c. The purchaſe 
of all theſe will amount to no inconfiderable ſum, But, 
if parents will not contribute liberally for the purpoſe, 
how are they to be procured ? Parents ought therefore 
to find out capable men, and to give them ſuch en- 


couragement, as may enable them to apply themſelves 
with comfort and pleaſure to their laborious office. 
But what is to be thought of the prudence, or the 
paternal affefion of thoſe parents who feed on veniſon 
and turtle, who roll in their gilded chariots, and 
amuſe half the week at their country houſes ; yet 
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chooſe that education for their ſons, which coſts the 
leaſt, and are afraid of over-paying the ſevereſt of all 
labours, the labours, which to reward in an adequate 
manner, is beyond the power of both parent and pu- 
pil. Hear QUINTILIAN on the ſubje&, * You pur- 
* chaſe of a phyſician, for a trifling fee, what is in- 
** eftimable, health. You receive from your edu 
* cator knowledge and virtue, Do not imagine, that 
« you have acquitted yourſelf of your oblig«tions to 
* thoſe who have done you ſuch important ſervices, 
* when you have paid their legal demands, You 
* ought to think yourſelf indebted to them while you 
« live.” A generous tutor deſires, however, only to ſee 
in the youth, who have been under his care, and in 
their parents, a proper ſenſe of gratitude, He does 
not wiſh to plunder them of their money. But what 
probability is there of the pupil's valuing that edu- 
cation which he ſees his father reward nearly? If the 
pupil does not honour his preceptor, is he likely to 
follow his directions? Will he honour him, whom his 
father does not honour ? 


SuyPosE the maſter were to imitate the magna- 
nimity of the parent, and to grudge beſtowing a little 
extraordinary trouble in teaching, as the frugal parent 
grudges a few annual pounds in rewarding his care ? 
No,“ ſays the parent; that muſt not be. The 
% maſter is generouſly to wear himſelf out with the 
« fatigue of teaching; and we are to reward him as 
„ frugally as we can. A place of education is a 
elearning - warehouſe. [Little do they know of edu- 
cation, who think, the maſter's chief work is, to teach 
languages and ſciences] © And why ſhould we not, as 
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<« at other warehouſes, get the beſt pennyworth we caa 
for our money? Let parents, who arb in eaſy cir- 
cumſtances, lay their hands on their hearts, and conſi- 
der the following paragraph. 


'TwzxTY pounds (or even fifty) ſaved by pinching 
the educator of your fon, will be nothing in your 
ſon's fortune ; if you ſhould be able only to afford 
him one ſingle thouſand, But three hundred times 
twenty pounds, generouſly given by as many. fathers 
{an educator of youth may in his life time have three 
hundred pupils under his care) will put a uſctul mem- 
ber of ſociety, in eaſy circumſtances; with-held, will 
leave your ſon's beſt friend, next after yourſelf, in 
want and diſtreſs, to comfort himſelf, in his old age, 
with the reflexion, that a ſet of ungratetul people have 
aſſigned the retribution of his labours to One abler, as 
wellas more willing to reward them. 


PzrHars ſome pood-natured reader (as there are 
always enough ready to lay hold of any thing by the 
wrong handle) may alledge, that Mr. author is him» 
ſelf an educator of youth, and harps on this firing for 
bis own advantage. To Put a ſtop to this ſuggeſtiou 
at once; the author is in ſuch circumſtances as to 
have no occaſion for any ſuch artifice: but he knows, 
chat many able and faithful educators of youth in Eng- 
land, are not encouraged, by thoſe who reap the fruits 
of their labours, in the manner they deſerve. 


Now I am got into the chapter of evils under the 
fan, I cannot help lamenting the lot of many of our 
promiſing youth, who, by the (perhaps) well-meant, 
but, 
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but, in my humble opinion, i!l-jadged conduct of their 
parents, are deprived of what there is no good objection 
againſt their obtaining, and would prove the ſupreme 
ornament and happineſs of their lives, I mean liberal 
education. It is too often ſeen, that the principal at- 
tention of parents is fixed on the means for obtaining 
exorbitant riches for their children, as well as them- 
ſelves. Yet every hour's experience teaches, that 
nothing contributes leſs to the improvement of a per- 
ſon's happineſs than ſuperfluous wealth. My ſon,” (ſays 
the ſagacious citizen) * ſhall be a merchant : tterefore 
* he ſhall have no knowledge, but what is merely 
* commercial, Scholarſhip often proves an avecation 
from buſineſs,” 


Is, indeed, you mean to make of your ſon a mere 
machine for getting money, a very little knowledge 
will qualify him for that illuſtrious ſtation. The 
time was, . accordingly, when a trader was to know. 
nothing beyond the narrow- circle of his own buſi - 
neſs; when the maxims were, Keep your ſhop, and 
« your ſhop will keep you; Many a little makes a 
* mickle; Need makes the old woman trot; with 
others of the ſame generous ſtrain. Had a man of 
buſineſs of thoſe ſordid days known half of what our 
traders now are familiar with, his credit would have 
ſuffered for it. And yet the difference between the. 
extent of our trade at preſent, and that- of thoſe nar- 
row-minded times, ſhews experimenta!ly, that liberal 
knowledge does no way diſqualify men for commerce, | 
Were our mercantile men ſtill more generouſly edu - 
cated, it would be better, not worſe, for them, and for 
the public, 
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Ir has been alledged by ſome, that youth may be 
ſufficiently improved, without being taught the learned 
languages. But this is a groſs deception, For, fo 
long as we muſt communicate and receive ideas by 
words, it is indiſpenſably neceſſary, that youth, if they 
are to learn any thing, be let into the meaning of the 
terms of art and ſcience. There is no way of getting at 
the perfect underſtanding of any one language, without 
knowing a little of the others, with which it is con- 
nected, and from which derived. And I need not 
mention how much our native language is connected 
with, and derived from others, as * Latin, French, 
German, Saxon, &c. 


Bes1DEs, it is notorious, that there is no way fo 
ready, or fo certain, for acquiring a grammatical 
knowledge of the modern tongues, which proves 
oftentimes of great advantage in active life, as a 
competent knowledge of the Roman language, the 
mother of them all. A good Latin ſcholar, according- 
ly, finds but little need of a maſter for French, Italian, 
Spaniſh, German, &c. 


ConsipeRInG how erroneous our tranſlation of 
the N. Teſtament is (which, at leaſt, is a curious book) 
it may be worth a Iitilè time, and it will not coſt 
much, to acquire knowledge enough of the Greek, to 
be able to read it in the original. It is common 
enough to learn Spaniſh, merely for the pleaſure of 
reading Don Quixote in the language, in which it was 
written. 


— 
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Wuar demonſtrates the neceſſity of knowing more 
than one language is, that no judicious perſon propoſes, 
for a complete Engliſh teacher a mere Engliſb ſcholar. 
Every one, on the contrary, would infiſt, that he, 
who propoſed to teach Engliſh grammatically and criti- 
cally, be a claſſical ſcholar. IF he, who is to be the 
Engliſh teacher, muſt abſolutely know other languages, 
beſides the vernacular, the reaſon of this neceſſity 
ariſes from the impoſſibility of being maſter of the 
Engliſh language, without knowing the others, in 
which it is rooted, and from which it ſprings. But 
what need of words? I would. only aſk, whether a 
mere Engliſh ſcholar can read a Spectator, or a 
news-paper ? 


IT is diverting to obſerve, to what extremes per- 
ſons, who get into oppoſite ways of thinking, drive 
their reſpective opinions. One ſet of parents, to do 
honour to claſſical education, celebrate that of the public 
ſchools, only on account of what is its peculiar diſ- 
grace; viz. Its confining the whole of education to 
two dead languages. Their antagoniſts, that they 
may ſhew themſelves ſuperior to pedantry, inſiſt, on 
the other hand, that claſſical education is wholly un- 
neceſſary, but for thoſe who are intended for the 
learned profeſſions. What demonſtrates, that they 
are both in the wrong, is, that without general educa- 
tion, a perſon finds himſelf almoſt on every occaſion 
at a loſs in carrying on thoſe improvements of mind, 
without which man is a mere animal. 
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Ir is but a vulgar error, that education of courſ⸗ 
diſqualifies a perſon for a due attention to matters of 
profit. No man of pradence, learned, or unlearned, 
will neglect his important concerns in life, on account 
of any avocation whatever. On the contrary, we ſee 
our learned phyſicians go on with the drudgery of vi- 
ſiting their patients; lawyers ſpend their lives in the 
ſtudy of crabbed caſes, briefs, and precedents; and 
educators of youth go over and over, with their pupils, 
the firſt principles of languages and ſciences, without 
wearineſs and diſguſt. Thoſe gentlemen are not, by 
their liberal education, diſqualified for attending to 
what has as little of liberal in it as any commercial 
employment whatever. The truth is, tbat the miſ- 
conduct, which is unjuſtly charged on oo, much educa- 
tion, is really owing to too little prudence, which would 
have ſhewn itſelf whether the imprudent perſon had 
had any education, or not. 


Ir is very ſatisfactory to obſerve conffency in peo- 
ple's reaſonings, * My ſon,” ſays the money-getting 
man, '** ſhall learn nothing at ſchool that may draw 
* aſide his attention from buſineſs,” If there be any 
danger of this conſequence from his having a little 
more education than is merely neceſſary, do you edu- 
cate him to love card-playing, gadding to muſic-gar- 
dens and theatres, and every ſpecies of heightened lux- 
ury ? Have theſe liberal improvemerits no tendency 
to divert him from a due attention to buſineſs ? 


IT is matter of concern to ſee our youth hurried 
away in the midſt of their , education, to be need- 
N leſsly 
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leſsly confined to a compting-houſe for ſever years, 


where all that is to be learned, might be fairly maſ- 
tered in three, Accordingly, a five years clerkſhip is 


thought ſufficient for the incomparably more difficult. 


and extenſive profeſſion of an attorney at law. While a 
youth continues at a. place of education, it is the un- 
pardonable fault of thoſe who undertake - the charge 
of him, if he is not at leaſt in the wway of learning 
(as far as. nature has furniſhed capacity) ſomewhat 
ornamental and uſeful every day. At fourteen and up- 
wards, he begins to be capable of attending to what is 
manly, and of improving at a greater rate than in his 
earlier years. Could he have two or three additional 
years education at that age, he might, by proper ma- 
nagement, be qualified to ſupport a character much 
ſuperior to that of many of our wealthy citizens, 
whoſe riches ſerve only to render their ſordid education, 
and mean ways of thinking, more. conſpicuous. 


Ir is pretended, that men of buſineſs are found to 
Le great part of their claſſical, and other acquiſitions 
in a few. years after their quitting the places of. their 
education, and engaging in buſineſs : That therefore 
the time beſtowed on them is loſt. This may be in 
part true. But the cauſe? Is it not, that they. were 
hurried away t ſoon, before they attained a ſufficient 
maturity of judgment, to profit by what they learned, 
or had even time enough to make the proper acgui- 
fitions ? Can it be expected to happen otherwiſe ? 


A couxTRY gentleman, of five hundred a year; is to 
be fitted out with a liberal education. Why ſhould 
pot a merchant, or capital manufacturer, whoſe clear 
| | income 


| 
| 
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income is perhaps three times as much, have the fame 
advantage? What is there in the character of the 
fox-hunter, what in the place he fills in ſociety, that 
requires ſo much more embelliſhment than thoſe of the 
worſhipful citizen? If the former may come to be of 
the reſpeRtab.e quorum, the latter may be alderman, 
ſheriff, or mayor of the metropolis. The merchant is 
as likely to come to the ſtation of a legiſlator in his 
country, as the ſquire. And perhaps it had been bet- 
ter for the commercial, as well as other intereſts of 
theſe kingdoms, if there had in all times been more 
of the mercantile rank in the Britiſh ſenate, than there 
have been. Suppoſing both country gentleman, and 
citizen, to paſs through life in a private ſtation, bas 
not the general merchant, or capital manufaQurer, as 
much occaſion for extenſive knowledge, and liberal en- 
timent, as the man of eſtate? Merchants have it as 
much (at leaſt) in their power to promote, or prejudice 
the intereſt of their country as the landed gentlemen, 
That the exports and imports be duly regulated, is of 
the utmoſt conſequence. If merchants be not men of 
a liberal education, and way of thinking, if they have 
never been taught to attend to any thing but ſordid 
intereſt, they will, in their commercial purſuits, con- 
ſult their own profit to the damage of their country. 
The merchant-ſenator, or member of the board of trade, 
has, I believe, as much occaſion for all the qualifica- 
tions of an able ſpeaker, as the landed gentleman of 
the ſame ſtation. How elſe is he to lay before the 
great inqueſt of the nation the real fate of commerce; 
to point out the grievances which incumber it; or to di- 
rect the legiſlature to the neceſſary regulations for its ad-_ 
vantage ; matters of infinitely greater complication and 
| difficulty, 
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difficulty, than any thing which touches the landed in- 
tereſt? f K. 


Ir is notorious, that too many of our nobilitiy and 
gentry have, of late years, laid aſide the character and 
behaviour, which ought to diſtinguih them; and 
that while they pretend to be above uſeful and repu- 
table commerce, they are not above the ſordid traffic 
of gaming, betting, rooking, horſe-racing, bribing, 
place-catching, and penſion- hunting. On the other 
hand, we ſee many of the bourgeoiſie, eſpecially the 
younger, who have had the happineſs of a better 
education, than thoſe of the laſt generation, behave 
as the nobility and gentry, if they underſtood them- 
ſelves, would do, There are no human means, yet 
diſcovered, more likely to inſpire ſentiments of probity, 
and generoſity, than opening the mind, in the early, 
incorrupt, and unprejudiced part of life, to receive the 
pure illumination, which liberal education gives. And 
there is but one experienced, and therefore but one 


certain method of gaining this end; viz, By intro- - 


ducing youth to the acquaintance of the illuſtrious 
dead, whoſe thoughts, even if ill expreſſed, would 
have made ſucceeding ages wiſe, and whoſe language, 
had there been in their writings leſs depth of thought, 
would have charmed mankind into elegance of taſte, 
and nobleneſs of mind. To teacK a youth only how 
to compute the profits to be gained by the commerce 
he is to purſue ; what is obtained by this, unleſs you 
qualify him to exjoy his income with taſte and dignity, 
and to ſupport a character worthy of his ſplendid 
firtune ? * 


HERE 
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Here ariſes, however, a kind of difficulty. One 
would imagine, a priori, that our people of fortune, 
who have had the advantage of dipping into the a2 
tients, and drawing from them, if they pleaſe, a ſub- 
lime manner of thinking, ſhould appear, as to prin- 
ciples and manners, in a light ſuperior to the mercan- 
tile gentlemen, whoſe education, in the claſſical way, 
is generally narrower. But we ſee, on the contrary, 
our great men ſet themſelves at the head of every- vice, 
and every indecency z ; while the little principle that is 
left among us, is to be found almoſt , wholly among 
the middling ranks. 


Tas difficulty will vaniſh on conſidering the cruel 
diſadvantages for virtue, which our men of fortune 
labour under. Beſet, from their infancy, with flat - 
terers and betrayers; debauched by evil example com- 
municated from family to family, and from generation 
to generation; puffed up with their great fortunes and 
connexions, and led to think themſelves above re- 
ſtraint; is it to be wondered, that their education 
ſhould prove ineffeual for the purpoſe of regulating 
ou manners ? 


Tun world would be too ſtrong for the ableſt tutor; 
and as I have obſerved above, (p. 136.) it is not ſo 
much our plan of education, as our manners, that need 
amendment. Yet, I would not have it thought, that 
I approve of the education that is given our young 
people of fortune, at our public ſchools. and uni- 
verſities. The plan itſelf is, in my opinion, and on. 
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of much wiſer heads i], incurably deficient, and ill con- 
tried; and is beſides, much worſe executed than it 
might be [4]. But enough of this. 


THE mere /i//ing up of life (which buſineſs alone 
will not do) is an obje&, 'on account of which I ſhould 
adviſe, that young perſons intended for commercial 
ſtations, be educated in a more liberal manner, than 
that which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed for ſufficient, If your 
ſon is to fill the ſation of a merchant, or conſiderable 
manufacturer, is he to have no /iſure-hour, no remil- 
ſion from the endleſs drudgery of heaping up riches ? 
Is he to have neither partner, nor clerk, nor broker ? 
If he ſhould have ſome relaxation, what will he do 
with it, unleſs you give him, in his education, ſome 
taſte of reading, and improvement? Muſt he ſaunter 
away his time at the coffee-houſe ? Muſt he be a mere 
Quidnunc or a card-player ? Muſt he take a nap in his 
elbow-chair, till the club-hour recalls him to exiſtence ? 


Wren your mercantile ſon has amaſſed the de- 
fired ſum, and is got into the decline of life, what is 
he to do with himſelf, after he has reſigned to the 
young generation the commerce, by which he has ob- 
tained his riches ? As you would wiſh him to paſs, at 
leaſt, 


— _ 
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[i] See MILTON, BURNET, Locke, ADDISON, &c. 

[4] In England, a man of fortune ſpends ten years at 
W. or E. in learning words; ſix more at O. or C. in 
learning jocły hi; and four in Fr. and It. in learning 
a- ing and - If twenty years ſpent in his educa- 
tion, be not ſufficient to qualify him for a ruler of the 
land, who is in fault? CRITO Mixos. 
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leaſt, his o/d age like a rational being, do not oppoſe 
his having his mind in early youth opened to what is 
rational and liberal. 


To ſum up my meaning on the head of parental 
miſconduct; it were to be wiſhed, that many parents, 
eſpecially in this great metropolis, would be pleaſed 
to uſe more diligent endeavours to correct their chil- 
dren's faults; to impreſs the minds of their young 
ones with a greater ſenſe of the propriety of ſubordina- 
tion; to curb their diſpoſition to 7n/o/ence and diſobe- 
dience, and cultiyate in them the amiable virtue of 
modeſiy; to avoid ſpeaking diſreſpeZfully (in the preſence 
of their chilaren) of thoſe, to whom they commit the 
care of their education ; to conſider very carefully, and 
not follow too raſhly, the opinions of «1/#i/fu/ triends 
concerning the choice of places of education; to at- 
tend, with great caution, to the complaints of their 
children againſt their maſters, and to their reque/ts, to 
be excuſed purſuing % improvements; to be above 
bigetry with reſpect to the religious profeſſions of maſ- 
ters, and to chooſe according to perſonal qualifications 
only; to reward the labours of the perſons they em- 
ploy in the education of their children, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to'enable the former to apply themſelves, with- 
cout anxiety, to what they undertake, and to impreſs 
the latter with a ſenſe of the value of education ; to 
allow their ſons, though intended for a commercial 
flation, ſuch a meaſure of education as may raile them 
above the character of zuck-worms, may qualify them 
for ſuch hononrs, as mercantile perſons frequently ar- 
rive at, and may enable them to be more extenfively 

uſeful, 
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uſeful, and to enjey the riches they may, by their in- 
duſtry acquire. | 


IuyzUpexT conduct in parents is not, I own, 
peculiar to our times. For we find PLaTo, Xeno- 
PHON, SENECA, JUVENAL, QuinTILIan, and others 
of the ancients, remarking it in their ſeveral ages. 
Let thoſe parents, who ſcruple to take my opinion on 
truſt, endeavour to adjuft their notions of the impor- 
tant ſubject of education by the peruſal of theſe, and 
other of the venerable ancients, and, among the mo- 
derns, of Loc kz, Milton, Farter, CowLEY, 
Clarke, Carew, Aschau, PHiLies, WALKER, 
App1son, Porr, Swirr, &c. And if they can 
find any judicious author, who adviſes to bring up 
youth in the manner I object to, let what I have ſaid 
on the ſubje& be condemned. 


I wouLy not have it thought, that I mean to 
blame aniver/ally the conduct of parents with reſpect 
to their children, I know we have among us many, 
whoſe notions on the fubje& of education, are tho- 
roughly judicious, and who govern their children as 
properly, as in ſuch /icantivus times, is fairly practirable. 
I deſire to avoid, as much as poſſible, general re- 
flexions ; and accordingly am ready to own, that there 
may, for ought I know, be ſome few laudable cha- 
rafters even among our /awyers, biſhops, and nobles : 
nay, I will, to ſhew the great extent of my candor, 
add, that I know not, but a fate/man may, ſome time 
or other, have been as honeſt as ſtateſmen are, by 
thoſe who know them, expected to be. 


I cave 
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I navs above (page 136.) aſcribed the miſcar- 
riage of youth to the weakneſs of human nature, the 
miſconduct of parents, and the influence of the gene- 
ral example, they have at all times before them, which 
confirms them in the wrong principles, and ſentiments 
they imbibe in their earlieſt years, in ſpite of the 
greateſt care on the part of their educators, As 
to the corruption of the times, and univerſality of 
evil example, with their fatal effects in fruſtrating edu- 
cation.—at what part of a ſubject ſo boundleſs muſt 
a writer begin, who ſhould propoſe to go through it ? 
He, who undertakes ſuch a work, may next attempt 
to count the number of the ſands, which confine the 


- Ocean, or the waves, which roll on its ſurface. 


Ler a youth have been inſtructed by his parents, 
and maſters, in the moſt rational and comprehenſive 
moral principles, and allured, in the moſt effectual 
manner, to the obſervance of whatever is pure, tem- 


perate, modeſt, honourable, benevolent, godlike; the 


conflict, in which, on his entrance into life, he muſt 
engage, is really too much for any degree of virtue, 
which unhabituated youth can fairly be ſuppoſed to 
have attained, Can he, in this, or any other great 
city, walk the ſtreets for one hour, without hearing 
or ſeeing what tends to hurt the delicacy of ſenti- 
ment he has acquired? To paſs through the principal 
thoroughfares of this great metropolis,, what is it, but 
to walk the gallery of an immenſe ſeraglio, not pecu- 
liar to a Grand Turk; but at the ſervice of every 
male individual of the public? At moſt tables what 
wil he hear but diſcourſes in praiſe of riches, and the 

luxury. 
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luxury, which riches procure ? At the club, what, but 
lewd ſongs, or jeſts ; unleſs a ſpiteful reflexion on ſome 
abſent character, happens to interrupt their more vo- 
ciferous mirth ? Can he mix in ſociety without engaging 
in politics and party cauſes? Can he enter a viſiting- 
room without running the riſque of having his paſ- 
ſions excited, and his ineſtimable time murdered by 
the everlaſting card-table ? At the theatre, between 
the aQs even of a tragedy, the wanton caperings 
and geſticulations of a ſet of dancers, whoſe forms 
viewed at a diſtance, and ſet off by paint and dreſs, are 

at leaſt apparently attractive to the eye of warm and 
unthinking youth; * a trial of modeſty too le- 
verely unequal. 


he: how ſhamefully the redreſs of theſe, 
and innumerable other grievances, is neglected (rathes, 
how notoriouſly the evils are aggravated) by thoſe, in 
whoſe power alone it is to reform them, and who could 
with eaſe reform them; I feel myſelf fired with honeſt 
indignation ; and therefore chooſe rather to throw down 
my pen, and aſk the reader's pardon for taking 40 
abrupt a leave of him, and the ſubject, than to go on in 
an ill humour, and draw upon myſelf * e 
of a ſplenetic writer. 
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HE thinking part of mankind have in all 
| ages (as is known to moſt readers) been 
at a loſs how to account for many par- 
ticulars in the preſent ftate and courſe of the world, as 
having, amidſt prevailing order and happineſs, - the 
appearance of partial evil, and diſorder. Such are 
the barrenneſs of the earth, and conſequent neceſ- 
ſity of labour; its ruinous and deluged flate; incle- 
mency of ſeaſons ; famines, peſtilences, earthquakes ; 
ſickneſs, pain, and death coming promiſcuouſly on all, 
eſpecially on innocent infancy ; exorbitancy of paſſion 
and appetite, rendering our preſent ſtate diſadvanta- 
ges for virtue ; ferocity of wild beaſts; deſtruction of 
animal life for the ſupport of man ; ſhame of naked- 
neſs, and pain of childbirth ; with whatever elſe are 
the ſuppoſed unavoidable or incurable ſources of pro- 
miſcuous diſtreſs to the inhabitants of this world. 


5 Tu reader is defired to take notice, that in 
what I am to write on this ſubje&, I do not ſo much 


I propoſe 
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propoſe to decide concerning the reality of particular 
| ſuppoſed evili, or diſorders in the preſent ſtate ; as to en- 
quire a little into the difficulty of the origin of evil; and, 
ſome other points connected with that intereſting ſub- 
ject; to collect ſome of the ſentiments of different writers, 
pointing out the inconſiſtencies of their reafonings ; 
and to try, whether an account may not be given of 
ſome of thoſe ſubjects, which may prove more ſatisfac- 
tory to the inquiſitive mind, than thoſe commonly of- 
fered. 


Ericuxuvs (as quoted by LactaxTivs) ſtates the 
difficulty of the origin of evil, as follows ; Either 
« God is willing to remove evil out of the world, and 
not able; or able, but not willing; or neither able, - | 
©* nor willing. If the firſt, he is impotent: If the fe- 
< cond, he is malignant: If the third, hoth impotent 
and malignant. But if God is both able and willing 
« to remove evil, whence comes the evil which is in the 
« world ?” 


Sou of the antients, in their angry moods, made 
no ſcruple of fairly ſcolding the gods for letting 
things go on in the confuſed manner they did; as | 
Homer, who makes one of his heroes call JIurirzx, 
to his face, a fad miſchievous fellow [a]. In A. Ger- | 
Lius [G], we have the following genteel compliment 
on the gods; Hæc maxime verſatur, xc. This is 
* the very injuſtice of the gods, that the worſt men are 
«« ſafeſt, and that they do not ſuffer the good to be [1 
« long lived.” | 


Tus 
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[a] Il. r. ver. 365, [ö] Noct. Att. Ixvii. c. il. _ = 
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Tux coarſer ſort of the philoſophers, on account of 
the confuſion they thought they ſaw in the preſent 
ſtate of things, concluded that the whole doctrine of 
the exiſtence of gods, - rulers of the world, mult be 
chimerical. | 


How ſhallow this reaſoning was, will immediately 
appear, when it is conſidered, that the general ſtate 
of things at preſent, is good ; that there is in this 
diſorderly world, great happineſs on the 2vho/e; that 


the viſible and originally-conftituted zendency of things i is 


to bring happineſs on virtue, and miſery on vice; 
though it ſhould be confeſſed, that there are ſundry 
particular inſtances of apparent irregularity, and de- 
viation from this general right tendency and good con- 
ſtitution. And the two-fold error of writers on the 
ſubject is, that the optimiſts will allow nothing to be 


 otherawiſe than it ought, and the cotmplainers . inſiſt, 


that nothing is as it og, to be, 


Sturlicivs on EpIcTETVs fays{c], Ia Thg veg. 
cine TW knee, X. T. A» © The diſpute about the nature 
& of evil, not being well ſtated, is both a cauſe of im- 
<« viety, and has perverted the principles of good life, 
re and involves, in many inſuperable difficaltizs, thoſe, 
« who cannot account for the cauſe of it.” He then 
enquires largely into this difficult ſubject. Shews the 
conſequences which follow from aſcribing evil to 
God; or from acknowledging two equal indepen- 
* 1 of oppoſite characters. He ſays, 1 is 

on 


—— 


[c] Cap. xxiv. init. 
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only a lower degree of perfection in the nature of 
things, and that it was proper, that God ſhould cre- 
ate various ranks of things animate and inanimate; 
ſome more, ſome leſs perfect. Then he labours to 
ſhew, that many things in this world are only appa- 
rently, not really, evils. 


Maximus Trlus, in his diſſertation on the 
origin of evil, wiſhes, that ſome oracle would explain 
the difficulty; and calls on JuriTzs, and Axor Lo, 
(tho* in other parts of his works, he objects to pray- 
er as irrational) or if there be any other god, who has 
the neceſſary knowledge, and has any charge of man- 
kind, that they would eaſe him of his doubts. He 
then gives a long detail of human miſeries from birth 
to death, oceaſioned by the helpleſs and infirm ſtate of 
the human body, the inclemencies of ſeaſons, - and vio- 
lence of paſſions. He aſks the grand queſtion, Habs, 
To xavor? Whence evil? And anſwers, Not from 
heaven, by any means. So PoRPHYRY, Aluwares 
£54 x) Tas pet, te r. 1 © Tt is impoilible, that the 
e ſame beings ſhould be the authors of both good and 
<« evil.” But yet he ſays elſewhere, that nothing hag 
pens contrary to the will of God. | 


Cicero is in ſuch doubt about evil's being from 
heaven, that he queſtions, whether ſerpents, and 
other noxious animals, did not get into being by ſome 
other means, than creation by God. Which puts me 
in mind of TavERNIER's account of the Gauri, a 
people in the Eaſt Indies, whoſe opinion it is, that 
ſome hurtful animals were made by the devil. 


I Bog ruius 


, r — —_ 
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Box rutus, in his Conſolation of philoſophy, endea- 
yours to account for. the origin of evil in the com- 
mon ways; ſays, the queſtion is the moſt important 
of all; and expatiates on the diſtreſſes of human life; 
Anxia res eſt conditio, &C. | 


CnzysyPvs, according to A. GeLLIvs [al, made 
it a queſtion, whether diſeaſes were intended by God, 
or nature; Es . 70 arbpuruy roco xala oi J,. 
And he anſwers, that it could not be the direct deſign 
of nature, that men ſhould be liable to diſeaſes ; but 
that evils adhere unavoidably to good. 


Sous of the antients would not allow evil to be 
aſcribed to the gods. Maximus Tryrivs [e] accuſes 
Erytnor-and AGAMEMNON in the tragedies, of im- 
piety on that account. And PLaTo, Ohre. ar un 
iet, Xe To X. We muſt thus conclude concerning 
« the gods, that God is not the cauſe of all things; 
« but of good only.” But he (like many others of 
the ancient philoſophers) is not very eaſily reconcile- 
able with himſelf on this point, For, in ſome places, 
he ſeems to deny, and in others to acknowledge, the 
reality of evil. 


Hk argues copiouſly, that, evil neceſſarily adheres 
to good. But he ought then to have denied the poſ- 
ſibility of the Elyſian happineſs univerſally received in 
his times. And the chriſtian, who in this point, a- 


[4] Noct. Att. I. vi. cap. 1. [4] Pag. 42. 
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grees with PLA To, muſt deny the poſſibility of a fu- 
ture heavenly ſtate. If evil neceſſarily adheres to good, 
there can be neither God, nor anget, nor man, unre- 
ſervedly happy in any ſtate, paſl, preſent, or future. 


Pi Aro farther inſiſts, that evil, natural and moral, 
is inſeparable from the neceſſary nature of imperſect 
beings. But we ſee, that the brutes, who are more 
imperfect beings than we, are leſs expoſed to ſuffer- - 
ing. And the heathens, who held a plurality of gods, 
and chriſtians, who believe the exiſtence. of angels, 
have always ſuppoſed thoſe ſuperior beings leſs ob- 
noxious to ſuffering, than our ſpecies. Hence 1t is 
manifeſt, there is no neceſſary connexion between fi- 
nite perfection or imperfection, and ſuffering. Beſides, 
if promiſcuous ſuffering be the neceſſary conſequence of 
the nature of imperfe& beings, there can be no future 
ſtate of redreſs. For all created beings, in all ſtates, 
are imperfect beings. Therefore promiſcuous diſtreſs 
muſt prevail in all ſtates, as in the preſent, which 
contradicts both the heathen and chriſtian notions of 
the future ſtate of good men. | 


Sturtieius (on EricTETUs, chap. xxxvi.) and 
others, argue, in the ſame manner, that the neceſſary 
rariety and ſubordination of beings unavoidably in- 
cludes in it a variety of diſtreſſes. Pat if this were 
- true, the loweſt ranks ought to have the greateſt ſhare 
of the evils of life. Whereas Dr. Vous teaches the 
direct contrary : 


„ The beafts are hayey: they come forth, and keep 


Short watch on earth; ern 


« Pain is for man.” | 
I 2 1s 
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It does not ſeem ealy to ſhew, that _/ubordination 
ſtands naturally in any manner connected with promi/- 
_ euous diſtreſs. 


Praro thinks low appetites proceed of courſe from 
an imbodied ſtate. But it is not ſo much the low- 
neſs of the appetite, as its exorbitancy, that makes the 
being unhappy. The ancients ſeem to have conclud- 
ed, that an embodied ſtate muſt, of courſe, be a ſtate 
of ſlavery to irregular appetites. See Cicero, vol. iv. 
p. 86, & pal. Which opinion ſet them in arms a- 
gainſt the chriſtian doctrine of the reſurrection. But 
thoſe who believe the ſcripture account of the pure 
and celeſtial reſurrection- body, will not be ſatisfied with 
PLAaTo's apology for our preſent inordinate appetites, 
as neceflary in an embodied ſtate, for they ſuppoſe that 
the future, tho' an embodied ſtate, will be free from 
them. Which occaſions the difficulty 'of accountmg 
For our preſent ſubjection to them. 


Dr. Jexxins argues well, (vol. IT. pag. 249.) 
againſt the Platonic notion, of the ſouls of men be- 
ing ſent into the preſent bodies, obnoxious to diſeaſe, 
and unfavourable to virtue, as a puniſhment for fins 
committed by them in a pre-exiſtent ſtate, apd ſays, 


« It is a very improper way of correction for paſt fins, 
« to be expoſed to new ones.“ 


PLaToO thinks pain unavaidable to beings 1 of 
pleaſure. But if that were true, thoſe beings, who are 
the moſt capable of pleaſure, muſt be likewiſe ob- 
noxious to the moſt ſevere pains. Angels muſt there- 
fore be ſubject to much worſe diſeaſes than our gout, 

| or 
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or ſtone. PLaTo goes on, and ſays, corruption is 
neceſſary, if generation be neceſſary, But though 
corruption were allowed to be neceſſary, it would 
not from thence follow, that the promiſcuous diſtreſſes 
of human life, and its dreaded concluſion in death, are 
receflary. For we fee, that the inferior creatures are 
leſs obnoxious to diſtie {s, than our ſpecies ; and dying 
might have been as little formidable, as the change of. 
the inſect ſpecies from one ſtate to another. 


PLaTo and others taught, that the intractableneſs of 
matter, which the gods could not faſhion to their lik- 
ing, is the cauſe of the diſorderly and promiſcuous ſtate 
of things. Some of the ancients carried this notion ſo 
far, that, when they ſpeak of Hyle (matter) one would 
imagine they meant ſome evil demon, or miſchieyous 


Oxe would wonder, that thoſe of the antients, who 
believed the ſupreme God (by whatever name diſtin- 
guiſhed) to be properly omnipotent, ſhould lay any 
ſtreſs on this account of the origin of evil. Becauſe 
matter muſt be what God pleaſed to make it. If he. 
could not make it as he pleaſed, he is not omm- 
potent, 


Plato fays, neceſſity often reſiſts God, and ſhakes 
off his bridle, Avoyrn v, v. r. J. This is the old 
doctrine of fate, ſuperior to the gods themſelves; which 
is well confuted by Seneca, who ſays, that fate, fo 
far from being ſuperior to God, is nothing but the 
will of God. How PLaTo can reconcile his notion 
of neceſlity's refiſting God, with his other notion of 
| 13 God's 
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God's bringing good even out of moral evil, does 


not ſeem eaſy to imagine. 


Prarto thinks much of what we commonly call evil 
uſeful ; that pain, for inſtance, ſerves to give a reliſh to 
pleaſure. But, if fo, there muſt be a quantum /uffcit 
of pain in heaven, elſe the Joys of the bleſſed will 
grow flat. Cares, he ſays, excite beings to action. So 


VISCII, 
— cis acuens mortalia corda. 


But there may be too much of care, and labour to be 


conſiſtent with happineſs. And accordingly one fun- 


damental conſtituent of the ſuppoſed happineſs of the 
heathen Elyſium, and of the * heaven, is reſt, 
and freedom from care, 


PniLo, in his piece on providence, labours to ſhew 
the uſefulneſs of tempeſts, earthquakes, tyranny, &c. 
So Phavorinvus the philoſopher is celebrated by his 
ſcholar A. GeLLivs, for finding ſomewhat to ſay in 
praiſe of the worſt of characters, as that of Tyers1TEs, 
and of the worſt of things, as an ague. And fo Mr. 
W1sz, the abridger of CupworTn, vol. II. pag 716. 
« It is the {kill of the great dramatiſt [Gop) to en- 
&« rich the hiſtory of the world with ſuch tragical tranſ- 
actions as thoſe before named” [plagues and earth- 
quakes, intended, ſays the author, before, to hurry 
good men unexpectedly into heaven, and the wicked 
into hell] © without which, the ſpectators of this terrible 
« ſtage-play would even nod.” This paſſage is fo 
ſtrange, I know not what remark to make upon it, 
Perhaps it is too ſevere even to quote it. 


ZENO 
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Zex0, and moſt of the Stoics, in order to be ſeem- 


ingly conſiſtent, were obliged to deny the reality of 


evil. For with what face could they inſiſt on the ne- 


ceſſity of being equally ſatisfied with poverty, as with 


riches; with pain, as with pleaſure ; with ſickneſs 2s 
with health ; with life as with death; unleſs they ar- 
gued (I do not fay proved) them all equally good? 


„Lr us uſe the utmoſt wit we can to alter and 
te amend what ſeems. leſs agreeable at firſt fight, and 
we ſhall find, that we have only made it worſe by 
te tampering with it;“ ſays CupworTH abridged, 
vol. II. page 714. And Biſhop BuTLer fai, to 
the ſame purpoſe. But we know the ancient notion 
of the ſtate of things in the golden age, and the ſeri g- 


ture account of the paradiſiacal ſtate before the fall, 


and of the future ſtate of renovation, when the pa- 
radiſiacal ſtate is to be reſtored ; are, to all intents 
and parpoſes, preferable to the preſent irregular and 


unhappy ſtate of things. Therefore the heathens, who 


believed a former happy ſtate, and the chriſtians, who 


believe a paradiſe, and a future ſtate of happineſs, 


ought to oppoſe this aſſertion, of the perſection of the 
preſent ſtate, and ſay, that they know what would 
amend it, viz. Making it like the Elyſian, the paia- 
difiacal, or the future ſtate of the bleſſed. 


Tur deſtruction of life by voracity, is one of the 
great difficulties in the preſent ſlate, That nature 
ſhould prey upon herſelf, ſeems to be the defeating 
of her own gracious ends. And were not man to pro- 


tect the harmleſs part of the brute creation from the 
14 voracious, 
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voracious, the conſequence to be expected, would be 
the extirpation of the former. However, not to inſiſt 
on this, we do ſind, that in Britain, the deſtruction of 
the wolf-ſpecies, which was executed by authority of 
government, proves a ſalutary meaſure; and for 
ought that appears, it might be for the general ad- 
vantage, that, in all the countries of the world, a to- 
tal extirpation of all the beaſts of prey were brought 
about. Which makes it difficult to underſtand why 
they were created. 


Bur it will be ſaid, man is himſelf hs greateſt of 
all devourers, 


Of half that live, the butcher and the tomb.“ 
Porr. 


On this point, writers differ, ſome condemning ; others 
approving. Some of the antients argue very ſtrong- 
ly againſt the uſe of animal food, PT Aro ſays, 
in the Saturnian times, there was no voracity ; Ob 
age , A. ankrAu . PLUTARCH writes a 
whole treatiſe expreſsly to ſhew, that animal food is 
unnatural, and to be avoided. If, ſays he (tom, 
II. pag. 995.) animal food be, as you pretend, na- 
« tural to you, kill an ox or a hog, as a wolf or 
« a tiger does it, and eat them as the voracious ani- 
mals do.” Ex de. uſeig mifuxuas, x. T. A 


Ir is needleſs to mention here, as being univerſally 
known, the Pythagorean prohibition of animal food; 
nor the praiſes given by Homes, and others of the 
ancients, to thoſe nations, who lived on milk and ve- 


getables, which ſentiments we find adopted occaſion- 
ally 
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ally by many of our modern writers, as DRY DEN, 
Pork, THomMson, &c. 


Por vx in his book, De Abſtinentiâ, lib. II. 
$ 12. ſays, Nothing, but a deficiency of other provi- 
ſions, put mankind on eating animal fond. Yet he 
thinks the pretence of the neceſſity of animal food, not 
ſufficient to juſtify the exorbitant voracity we exerciſe 
upon the animal creation. And mentions divers na- 
tions, in which no animal food was conſumed, where 
yet no inconvenience proceeded either from want of 
food for man, or from a ſuperabundance of animals. 
He quotes an ancient pretended oracle of Arol ro, 
reſtraining ſacrifice. Put if, as many think, . APOLLo, 
and the other Heathen gods, were really evil dzmons, 
it is not very probable, that they who delighted, as it 
is thought, in ax ſacrifice, ſhould reſtrain the of- 
fering of beaſts. PoxyyyRY quotes a diſtich of Eu- 
PEDOCLES, in which that philoſopher laments his 
having ſacrificed, or eaten animal food. 


On the other hand, Sri voz, ſo far from heſi- 
tating about the ſappoſed deformity of animal life de- 
ſtroyed for the ſupport of animal life, argues from the 
natural. (as he thinks it) diſpoſition of many of the in- 
ferior creatures to devour one another, that men have 
the ſame right to plunder one another, whenever they 
can ; by which ſcheme of morals, right is ſwallowed 
up by power; which doctrine may not, perhaps pleaſe 


every reader, 


Some of the ancients defend the ſlaughter of 
beaſts, on accourt of the neceflity of offering their lives 
15 by 
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by way of ſacrifice to the gods, of which religious 
rite they give but unſatisfactory accounts; as that the 
animal is put to death vicariouſly inſtead of the of- 
fender, to ſatisfy the divine wrath; that ſacrifice is a 
religious feaſt, to which the gods are invited, and re- 
gale on the ſmoke, which aſcends to the ſkies; and 
ſo on: 


Bur Luc1an, in his dialogue, entituled Prom E- 
THEVUS, ridicules, in his waggiſh manner, the heathen 
notion, that the gods were delighted, or fed with the 
ſmoke of the victims. It is very hard, ſays PaOuk- 
THEUS, that I muſt be nailed here to a rock, to 
have my guts torn out, over and over, by a wicked 
vulture, only for fetching a little fire from heaven to 
animate my man of clay, Pray, who was to have 
ſmoked you, Mr. Mercury, and you Mr. VoLcan, 
and the reft of the celeſtials, if I had not made men ? 
You are all of you glad to fnuff up the vapour, when 
it riſes from the altars, and will hop away, as far as 
to the country of the blameleſs Ethiopians [alluding 
to a paſſage- in Homer] to enjoy the ſmoke of a 
hecatomb, and this is my reward for making the 
men, who treat you. But to return, 


Eriergrus's whole philoſophy turns upon the de- 
fenſibleneſs of the preſent ſtate, and all that befals 
men in it. HercvuLes,” ſays he, had never 
* been a hero, had there been no monſters to ſub- 
* due, no hardſhips to ſtruggle with.” In his twelfth 
chapter on Equanimity, he.aſks, if any man can have 
the impudence to quarrel with the conſtitution of the 
univerſe becauſe he is lame: Says, it is ridiculous to 

complain 
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complain of ill- natured parents, becauſe your parents 
muſt be born before you, and you muſt be content 


to be deſcended from them, ſuch as they were. In 


his firſt book on Providence, chap. za, he teaches, - 


that the diſtreſſes of life are to be conſidered as in- 
ſeparable from life, and are to be borne as the incon- 
veniencies of rain, duſt, noiſe, and crowding, at the 


Olympic games, for the ſake of the magnificence of 


the ſhew. In his twenty ſixth chap, on the Appear- 
ances of things, he teaches, that we ought to be con- 
tent to go through the diſtreſſes of life, and the agq- 
nies of death, becauſe they are unavoidable, 


Bur the author of the Di&ionairc Philoſophique Portatif 
ſtews (in his article Tout eſ bien, All is well, or What 
ever is, is right) That the unavoidableneſs of the di- 
ſtreſſes, to which we are ſubjeR, is in no reſpect an 
alleviation of them, or an argument for contentment 
under them. You make us nothing the wiſer, ſays 
he, by telling us, what every child knows, that flies 
te are made to be devoured by ſpiders ; ſpiders by ſwal- 
«lows ; ſwallows by kites ; kites by eagles ; eagles to 


* be killed by men; men to be killed by one another, 


«and then to be devoured by worms, and afterwards 
« by devils, a thouſand devils at leaſt to one man. 
This is, it muſt be confeſſed, a beautiful and re- 
« gular ſubordination among the creatures of different 


«ſpecies. And this beautiful order prevails through- | 


% out,” Thus, when a ſtone is forming in my blad- 
« der, the mechaniſm is admirable. The calculous 
particles paſs inſenſibly into my blood. They are 
collected in my kidneys. They glide down through 


- «-the -ureters, into my bladder; there they aſſemble 
16 them- 


—— 
—— —— — 
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s themſelves in conſequence of moſt curious Newto. 
4% nian laws of attraction. The ſtone conſolidates, 
* and grows larger and larger. I ſuffer a thouſand 
„ pangs worſe than death! A ſurgeon, having per- 

* fefted the art invented by Tg AL Cain, plunges 
& a ſharp inſtrument into my body; ſeizes the ſtone 
„with his pincers. By fixed mechanical laws the tone 
& breaks, as he is endeavouring to extract it; and by 
« fixed laws of nature, I expire in torments inexpreſ- 
« fible. All this 1s well, all this is the evident con- 
ts ſequence of unalterable phyſical principles, &c. 
« Now, if we were inſenſible of pain, we ſhould have 
* nothing to ſay againſt this fine mechaniſm. But 
* that is not the point. The queſtion is, whether 
there are not ſevere ſufferings, to which beings en- 
««dowed with /en/ation, are expoſed ; and how this 
comes to paſs. There are no evils, ſays Por E, or 
* if there be partial evils, they compoſe an univerſal 
„good. But this is a whimſical kind of univerſal 
good, that is made up of the ſtone, of the gout, 
« of all ſorts of crimes, all ſorts of ſufferings, of death, 
« and damnation.——Let us therefore place, at the 
«* end of every chapter of metaphyſics, the two letters, 
* which the Roman judges were uſed to put, when 
*« they could not decide a cauſe, viz. N. L. non li- 
* quet. It is not clear,” | 


Tuvs far the author of the Dictionaire Philefophique. 
Let us now hear another paragraph of EyicTeTus. 


Is his twenty-eighth chapter, he ſays, all the ſup- 
poſed diſtreſſes of life even to the deſolations, and 
maſſacres of war, are only evils in opinion. And in 

{A his 
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his - tweaty-ninth chapter, If,“ ſays he, a tyrant 
« threatens to bind me, what does he do? Why, 
« threaten my hands and my feet. What are my 
« hands and my feet to myſelf? If he threatens to im- 
* priſon or baniſh me, he threatens only my body. 
« And what is my body to myſelf?” An attack on the 
main body is not an object, according to this cool- 
headed old gentleman. * If he threatens to cut off my 
„head, what does he do? Why threaten my head. 
« What is my head to my ſelf?” Moft people, I be- 
lieve, conſider the head as a capital part of a 
man's ſelf. Labour and death are only evil in opi- 
ce nion, not in reality. Men fear them, as children 
* do maſks. Your fon is dead. What then? That 
* js all. He is dead. Your ſhip is caſt away. Well; 
it is gone then; think no more of it. All is very 
« well, if you will but think fo.” Crede quod habes, et 
habes. Only fancy my ale Burgundy, ſays BoxxiFace 
in the play. If the reader ſhould obſerve, that this 
is but a ludicrous way of anſwering a philoſopher, I can 
only ſay, Any anſwer is good enough for ſuch ludi- 
crous philoſophy. Yet I own ErIcTETUs's merit, as 
a writer, was great; as a virtuous man, greater. 


EeicTerTus, though he argues ſtrongly, that the 
ſappoſed diſtreſſes of life are not real ſubjects of com- 
plaint, yet puts his reader in mind, that he may get 
rid of them by ſuicide, if he cannot bring himſelf to 
bear them; which is a partial confeſſion of the reality 
of the evils of life, and a confutation of all his fine-ſpun 
doctrine. The way out of life (ſays he, book III. 
chap. viii.) is open to thee, if thou doſt not like 
thy condition, Walk off, diſcontented mortal, if 

thou 
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* thou chooſeſt it. Or if thou wilt ſtay, do not ſtand ' 
* railing at the gods.” Yet the apology he makes 
for the. gods, is, in my. mind, , but very indifferent, 
* You will, after death, fays he, in his thirteenth 
chapter, go to the friendly elements, from whence 
« you. came. Whatever of fire is in you, to the ele- 
„ment of fire; of earth to earth; of air to air; of 
water to water. There is neither Orcus nor Ache- 
* ron, Cocytus, nor Pyriphlegethon.“ Thus, accord- 
ing to this diſintereſted philoſophy, we may fight for 
fifty or ſixty years, with natural appetites, temptations 
to vice, perſecutors, tyrants, pain, and fickneſs, racks 
and tortures. And after we have maintained the combat 
gloriouſly, without once ſwerving from virtue, however 
allured, however terrified we are at laſt to be diſſol ved 
into the friendly elements of fire, water, earth, and air; 
and the gods are to ſit on their thrones, quaffing am- 
broſia all the while, and make no judicial difference be- 
tween the tyrant and the ſufferer, between the faithful, 
ſoldier of virtue, and the cowardly deſerter. 


Mr. Pork, or rather Lord Bol ixcROxkE, argues, 
that we do not know enough of the characters of 
thoſe we ſee expoſed to diſtreſs, to be ſure, that they 
do. not . deſerve . what. they ſuffer, And if they do; 
and if they, who proſper in life, deſerve their happi- 
neſs, which, for ought we know, they may; then 
there is nothing promiſcuous, but all adequate, i in the. 
preſent liſe. 


Bur can any conſiderate perſon heſitate, whether 
the bloody perſecutors (who in former times triumph - 
ed in power and wallowed in luxury, a length of 
volup- 
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voluptuous life, unſtung by remorſe, for what they had, 
by falſe reaſoning, brought themſelves 'to think inno- 
cent, or, by ſtupifying their conſciences, had ceaſed 
to think of at all) met with an. adequate retribution in 
this life? Or can any one imagine that the unfortu- 
nate patriots, and faithful martyrs, who lived in di- 
ſtreſs, and expired in tortures, ſuffered deſervedly ? If 
the former deſerved puniſhment, and the the latter 
reward, which who, that allows a difference in moral 
characters, can doubt; does it not follow, that bappi- 
neſs and miſery are not diſtributed in the preſent ſtate 


in an adequate, but a promiſcuous manner? And is not 


this, an evil, or diſorder ? If not, down goes che mo- 
ral argument for a future ſtate. to redreſs the evils of 
the preſent, 


Ir icas been ſaid, the ſufferings of good men in the 
preſent ſtate, are not an evil, or deformity ; but a 
beauty. For ſuffering is neceſſary for the exerciſe and 
exhibition of virtue. But, if this be true, into what a 
ſtagnation muſt the virtue of the bleſſed in heaven fink ! 
And how could any exerciſe of goodneſs be conceived of 
by heathens among their gods, or by chriſtians among 
their angels ? At beſt, ſuppoſing diſtreſs and ſuffering 
ever ſo uſeful for inculcating, exerciſing, or exhibiting 
virtue, this uſefulneſs muſt undoubtedly be aſcribed 
to the frailty of mankind, which is, itſelf, an evil. 
And, beſides, it is manifeſt, that promiſcuous ſuffering 
is not likely to be uſeful, whatever adequate puniſhment 
might be; and that proſperity falling to the lot of 
the wicked, is both hurtful to themſelves and othere. 


Ir 
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Ir will, I doubt, ſcarce prove ſatisfactory, to al- 
ledge, as has often been done, in defence of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things, that mankind are vicious, and 
therefore ought to be unhappy, This might go ſome 
length toward a ſolution of the queſtion, Whence evil; 
if the diſtreſſes of life were ſeen to fall regularly upon 
thoſe who deſerve puniſhment. But we ſee, on the con- 
trary, that, as Sotomon fays, all things come alike 
to all; while we know, in point of merit, man dif- 
fers more from man, as the poet obſerves, than man 
from beaſt. On the other hand, ſome writers, eager 
to unrealiſe the apparent evil in the world, have en- 
deavoured to perſuade, that a promiſcuous diftribu- 
tion of happineſs and miſery is more proper for a 
ſtate of diſcipline than an adequate. For, ſay they, 
virtue ought to be pure and diſintereſted. But, if ade- 
quate reward immediately followed every virtuous ac- 
tion, and adequate puniſhment every crime ; the at- 
tachment, produced by ſuch a ftate of diſcipline, 
would be merely mercenery. But do not thoſe who 
believe a future ſtate, expect it to prove more per- 
fect than the preſent, on this very account, that retri- 
bution will be adequate ; not promiſcuous ? Is not ade- 
quate retribution the means uſed by parents, by edu- 
cators of youth, and by governors of nations, for at- 
taching thoſe under their care to obedience ? And, 
though the virtue of the young and inconſiderate, and 
of the groſs and mercenary part of a people, may have 
but little merit, is it not preferable to vice ? And 1s it 
not a conſiderable advance toward difintereſted virtue, 
to be even in the moſt mechanical manner detached 
J from 
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from vicious habits, and accuſtomed to 3 of 
behaviour? 


Bisnor WAR BURTON, in his Div, Leg. ſays, The 
providence which preſided in the Holy Land, was ſo 
equal, that it never failed of rewarding and puniſhing 
in an adequate manner. The biſhop undoubtedly 
judges ſuch a ſtate preferable to one like to our pre- 
ſent, admitting promiſcuous diſtreſs, and undeſerved 
happineſs. | 


IT is amuſing enough to obſcrve, how reaſoners, 
ſtriving to eſtabliſh an opinion at any rate, find means 
to uſe contrary arguments for the /ame purpoſe. Thus, 
on the preſent point, one labours to unrealiſe the appa- 
rent evil of the preſent ſtate by denying the reality of 
the promiſcuous diſtribution, and affirming, that the 
diſtreſſes of life are adequate puniſhments ; while ano- 
ther endeavours to eſtabliſh the ſame point by acknow- 
ledging the reality of promiſcuous diſtribution in the 
preſent ſtate, and inſiſting that promiſcuous diſtribu- 
tion is more proper than adequate, Thus they will 
abſolutely make out the preſent ſtate to be unexcep- 
tionably right. For if you will not grant them, that 
it is free from promiſcuous diſtreſs, they wil infiſt 
that it ought not [/]. 

To 


— 


— * 


[f] This puts me in mind of a gentleman, who, de- 
firing to diſpoſe of his horſe, was aſked by the buyer, 
whether he had not the ſpavin ? anſwered, That he did 
not know what the ſpavin might be; but that he was 
ſure, if the ſpavin was an advantage, his horſe had it; if 
a difadvantage, he was free from it. 


Czxiro MixoR, 


—_  E=Z3SAY IL 


To ſay, with Cupw. abridged, vol. II. p. 714, 
God acts, on ſet purpoſe, myſteriouſly, that free 
creatures may not, in their preſent ſlate of trial, be 
* compelled, but only drawn by reaſonable induce- 
ments, to acknowledge their Creator;“” is but a 
weak defence of the preſent promiſcuous and difor- 
derly ſtate of things. Did ever wiſe government de- 
ſignedly behave in a myſterious manner, to try the 
obedience of their ſubjects? Do not all wiſe govern- 
ments endeavour to render their conduct clear and un- 
exceptionable to their ſubjects? Is not this the moſt 
probable means to engage their voluntary obedience ? 
And is not every appearance of myſterious or arbi- 
trary conduct likely to alienate their affections ? 


Tus chimerical notion of a ſtate of trial, which has 
no exiſtence but in metaphyſical. brains, has drawn 
our reaſoners into innumerable abſurdities. Moral 
« agents, ought, (they ſay) to be expoſed to temptations,. 
te to try, their virtue.” And this notion they run ſuch 
a length, as to confine almoſt all virtue to the reſiſt- 
ing of temptation. Whereas thoſe very beings, whoſe 
virtue is, the higheſt, are the moſt free from temp- 
tation. | 


Bur does any father, on purpoſe place his ſon. 
or daughter in the way of temptation, merely with 
the arbitrary view of trying. their virtue ? Does an 
earthly father love his ſon or daughter more tenderly, 
than the father of the univerſe does his creatures ? Is 
an earthly father more prudent; is he more anxious 
about preſerving the. virtue of his ſon or daughter, 

| | than 
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than the ſupreme Father of all ? We know who teaches | 
to pray, that we may not be led into temptation, 


Ir has been argued by fome, in defence of the 
preſent ſtate, That if there be in it only an over- 
balance of happineſs, or more of happineſs than miſe- 
ry; it cannot juſtly be ſaid to be otherwiſe than it 
ought to be. But might it not be ſaid, that there 
was. an over-balance of happineſs in any country, in 
which a very great majority of the ſubjects were ſo 
happy, that they deſired rather to live than to die? 
Yet in that very country, there might be many thou- 
ſands of innocent ſubjects groaning under various di- 
ſtreſſes inflicted by tyranny. But would chis tyranny be 
therefore right? I only advance this to ſhew, that 
the mere over- balance of happineſs does not make the 
preſent ſtate unexceptionable. Indeed the whole dif- 
ficulty of the origin of evil, is only to account how the 
comparatively Itile evil we ſee in the world comes to 
exiſt. 


Or all the evils of this preſent ſtate death is the 
moſt tremendous to nature. We call it the King, or 
Chief, of Terrors. When we would repreſent any, 
thing as peculiarly formidable, we take, in deſcribing 
it, our alluſions from death. Yet innumerable authors, 
and among others the excellent Dr. Law, have labour- 
ed to perſuade us, that death is not a real evil [g. 
| SOME 


„ — 


— 
—— — 


[ 8] O Parzro; rag Over, x. T. J. Death came in- 
to the world contrary to nature; but reſurrection ac- 
* cording to nature. For the firſt man, before he ſinned, 

© as 
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fo among the moſt — vindicators of 
the preſent ſtate, have, in carrying on their defence of 
the diſorders, which appear in it, loſt the thread of 
their pleadings; and run into palpable inconſiſtencies. 
The ancients argued, for inſtance, that death was not 
really an evil ; becauſe it delivered mankind from the 
troubles of life. But neither were the troubles of life, 
according to them, real evils. So that the wiſe man 
was. not to regret his loſs of life, becauſe death deli- 
vered him from what he had no real reaſon to deſire to 
ke delivered from. 


Tuts way of building up with one hand, and pull- 
ing down with the other, puts me in mind of an in- 
genious writer of a little piece on the origin of evil, 
publiſhed about ten years ago, who, in complaiſance, I 
ſuppoſe, to gentlemen and ladies of gallantry, apo- 
logiſing for adultery, as no great evil, obſerves, that it 
often brings money and good humour into a family, 
But the ſame writer, in other places, inſiſts that poverty 
is not an evil, becauſe it is only being deprived of what 
is of no real value. So that adultery is no evil, be- 
cauſe it procures that which is good for nothing, 


Tavs, likewiſe, the optimiſts argue, that a medi- 
cine though nauſeous, and a chirurgical operation, 
though painful, are often eligible, therefore not evils. 


But 


« was immortal, Avarac, therefore is, 9. d. nen 


© gaeig, reſtoration.” Suid. voc. Araradts 
BENTL, SECUND. 
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But why do not thoſe philoſophers put on their ſhort 
glaſſes, that they may ſee ſo far into the ſubject, as to 
obſerve, that the complaint which cauſes the neceſſity 
of taking the nauſeous medicine, or undergoing the 
painful operation, is an evil. 


I owx, I am not much delighted with thoſe re- 
finements in philoſophy, which oppoſe the common 
ſenſe of all mankind, in all ages and nations. That 
the human ſpecies in general have looked upon pain, 
ſickneſs, and death, as evils, is, with me, a ſtronger pre- 
ſumption that they really are fo, than all the far-fetch'd 
and inconſiſtent arguments of a ſet of cobweb-ſpinners, 
to the contrary. And I think the difficult queſtion, 
Whence evil, may be better anſwered by allowing 
the reality of the evils, and flatly denying. their. being 
turned to a greater good, than by all the quibbling 
ſubterfuges of our optimiſts. 25 


Bur of death, particularly, I think it a little dif- 
ficult to underſtand how a chriſtian ſhould attempt to 
repreſent it as no evil, when {ſcripture declares, that a 
principal part of what the ſaviour does, is, delivering 
from it. This indeed, is nothing to the deiſts. It 
may, however, be more proper to add no more on 


this point at preſent, To proceeed then, 


Ir is curious to obſerve, how reaſoners differ, and 
to what extremities on oppoſite fides, antagoniſts, en- 
dowed with the true ſpirit of diſputation, puſh their 
reſpective opinions, Some writers on the origin of 
evil, have been ſo out of all patience, on viewing the 
preſent diſorderly and promiſcuous ſtate of things, as 
4 3 to 
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to run headlong into atheiſm; while others on the 
contrary, for the more effectual defence of the opti- 
miſtical ſide, and to prove, that even whatever is 
wrong, is right, have laboured to ſhew, that vice 
igſelf is not an evil, or deformity in the univerſe, 


Pr Aro, and moſt writers ſince his time, impute the 
exiſtence of moral evil to the abuſe of liberty. In 
which they are undoubtedly right. And if they would 
fairly own vice to be truly and properly an evil, pro- 
ducing an uncompenſated deformity in the univerſe, I 
ſhould, for my ſingle part, underſtand them better than 
I do as they now reaſon. I can underſtand that God 
makes his creatures not wicked, but capable of being 
wicked; for it requires leſs power to do evil, than to 
do good. The creatures, therefore, being free to good, 
or evil, make themſelves wicked. And the evil they 
produce in the univerſe, is a real deformity; but yet 
this partial deformity leaves in the univerſe a ſufficient 
degree of beauty to make it worth while to have 
created an univerſe. A general gains the victory over 
his enemy ; but with the loſs of ten thouſand men. 
Are theſe men not really loſt, becauſe the victory is 

ained ? Is vice not a real evil, becauſe it does not 
confound the whole creation? But Plato goes on, 
and ſays, God, in the end, gets the better of evil, 
and turns it to good, which is, ſays he, the greateſt 
of all art. Ka, Tero pryirn; Tixmn;, #. T. A» To 
which, probably, Lord BotincBrRoxe had an eye, 
when he wrote what Mr. Por E has, in his Eſſay on 


Man, verlified ; | 
« Th' eternal art n good from ill,“ ac. [3 


a 
" ' ©, | 
* = . 


Ir 
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Ir this were ſo, it would not be eaſy to defend 
either the heathen notion of condemnation to Tarta- 
rus, or the chriſtian, of the puniſhments awaiting the 
wicked in Hell. Turning evil to good, is preferable 
to either prevention or puniſhment. If it were true, 
that God brings a greater goad out of moral evil, 
which ariſes in the world, or if this were poſſible, 
would not moral government, legiſlation, ſanction, 
puniſhment, have been thereby ſuperſeded ? Nay, is it 
not probable, that what could be made to produce a 


greater good, would have been required; not for- 
bidden ? 


Mr. ABtRNETHY ventures ſo far as to ſay expreſsly, . 

that though moral evil is not approved by God, = 
« yet he permits it, and foreſees it without intending 
ce to prevent it, which he could have done [5]. Do 
the optimiſtical gentlemen mean to ſay, that God could, 
as a governor, have prevented moral evil? As omnipo- 
tent, we know, he can prevent any thing. In caſe of 
murder, or any atrocious crime, whoever is found to 
have 


L] So Nicol. HAN AP. patriarch of Jeruſ. Sciebat Do- 
minus, &c. God knew, that man would fin, and yet he 
© made him free to good or evil, and commanded him 
© not to fin, while he could have made him fo, that he 

06 ſhould not fin.” Exempl. Virt. et Vit. p. 7. Mr. PoPE 
ſpeaks of God's being the direct author of vice and con- 
ſequent miſery, where he ſays, God, perhaps, 


6 pour'd ambition on a C&sSAR's mind, 
« And turn'd young AMMON looſe to ſcourge mankind, 
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have known of the intention, and has not endeavour- 
ed to prevent it, is, in the eye of our laws, an ac- 
ceſſary, and in murder, acceſſaries are the ſame as 
principals. But what ſhould we think of a prince, 
Who ſhould putiſh an offence, he could, conſiſtently 
with the order of his government, have prevented ? 
The fame author ſays afterwards, page 132, „If the 
« Divine perfections required, that fin ſhould be abſo- 
6 lutely prevented, or not at all permitted, they re- 
« quired, that ſach a being as man, in a ſtate of 
« probation, ſhould not be created, which ſcarcely any 
& conſiderate perſon will have the hardineſs to affirm.” 
Scripture ſpeaks of man as falling into his preſent un- 
happy condition after his creation, ; not as created in 
his preſent condition. Scripture-authority is nothing 
with gentlemen of deiſtical principles. I do not there- 


fore offer this, or any thing elſe, from the books, com- 


monly called ſacred, otherwiſe than as explanatory. 


Mr. ABERNETHY, vol. II. p. 100, ſays, the di- 


vine power is the direct cauſe of * natural evil and 


« unhappineſs, as ſickneſs, pain, and death. Both 
« being natural, the evil as much as the good, muſt 


** both come from the author of nature.“ 


In a found ſenſe, this is true on every hypotheſis. 
'There had been no univerſe, had not God created it. 
And it is evident, that, no univerſe, no evil. But 
does it therefore follow, that the author of the uni- 
verſe intended every evil, which comes to ariſe in his 
univerſe? A good father begets fix children. One of 
them proves wicked. Did the father intend this ? If 


| it, be ſaid, The father cannot, by any means he 


cc may 
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« may properly uſe, prevent his ſon's being wicked ;" 
the anſwer is, Neither can the Father of the univerſe, 
by any means he may properly uſe, prevent his crea- 
ture's making a wrong uſe of the powers given him. 
And if created beings may be conceived to have power 
to produce ſuch evils as ſickneſs, pain, and death, 
(of the poſſibility of which more hereafter) then it is 
not a true account of the origin of evil, to ſay with 
the good doctor, that thoſe diſtreſſes come from the 
Author of nature. | 


Dr. Law, in his note, Kixc's Origin of Evil, page 
471, after ſetting forth the advantages from the fall 
(which bleſſed advantages, accordingly, Chriſt is ſup- 
poſed by chriſtians to be highly rewarded for reverſing} 
adds, One may ſay of Eve, as the poet” (MaRTIAL, 
believe) does of the hand of Mucivs ScavoLa, 


er i non erraſſet, fecerat illa minus. | 
Eyk had not done ſo well, if ſhe had not JUS the 
forbidden fruit.“ 


He ſays (Kixc's Origin of Evil, page 463) 4 Vice 

4 js, in the world, the ſame as the diſcords in a mu- 
& fical compoſition, which, if heard ſeparately, grate 
and offend the ear, but when mixed in concert with 
other notes, make the more ſweet and agreeable 
harmony. But here ariſes a difficulty. For all 
who know any thing of muſical compoſition, know, 
that diſcords are as neceſſary as concords, and are 
accordingly preſcribed: by the maſters ; and that there 
is great art in preparing and reſolving them, and in- 
troducing them in their proper places. Whereas vice, 
K where - 
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wherever it comes, produces mere deformity and miſ- 
chief, and is Wholly prohibited. 


..OTHERs are fond of comparing vice in the moral 
world to the ſhades in a picture. But does not every 
hody know, that the ſhades are as neceſſary in paint- 
ing as the lights? The optimiſts themſelves have 
hardly ever, I think, gone ſo far as to pretend, that 
vice is as wece//ary in the moral world as virtue. If 
they had, it muſt have puzzled them, I imagine, to. 
account for the conduct of the Author of the great 
entablature of the world, as condemning thoſe who 
formed the ſhades to utter deſtruction, while he reward- 
ed thoſe who produced the lights. 


. Archbp. Kixc fays, (page 464.) God will pro- 
„cure the good of the whole, no leſs by our folly 
than by our wiſdom ; by our ſin than by our righte- 
* ouſneſs.” And Dr. Law ſays, Vice and wick- 
„ edneſt though deformed in themſelves, do not im- 
pair the beauty of the whole.“ It may be object- 
ed, ſays KI, that this is making vice neceſſary. 
And why then is vice to be puniſhed ? To which he an- 
ſwers, If all were vicious, all would be wretched ; 
and if all were virtuous, all would be happy.” 
This flatly contradicts what he had ſaid before. Then it 
is only the ſuperfluous vice that is evil. A certain compe- 


tent number of perjuries, murders, rapes, treaſons, blaſ- 


phemies, and the like, (and the competent number is 
preciſely the number which have been committed) 
are no more than the diſcords in a grand concerto, an 
improvement on the harmony of the moral ſyſtem. 


Bur 
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Bur Dr. Bewsox, on 2 Pet. iti. 9. God is not 
abilling that any ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould 
come to repentance, writes as follows, St. PeTer 
« does not ſay, God would have none of the e/# to 
« periſh; but would have all of chem to come to re- 
c pentance. It is expreſſed both negatively and po- 
r ſitivehy, and in the moft general terms concerning 
%a mankind. —— And we may depend upon it, that 
God is ſincere and in earneſt; He does not tanta - 
<-lize poor helpleſs miſerable man, He has no ſe- 
&« cret will contrary to, and inconſiſtent with, his reveal 
« ed,” See Ezek. xviii, 23, 32. and xxxiii. 11. And 
on 1 Tim, ii. 4. he accounts how it comes, that all are 
not likely to be ſaved, though God wills their ſalva- 
tion, by ſhewing the impoſſibility of faving men by 
force. | 


: Any let os hear, to the ſame purpoſe, the learned 

biſhop of Glovceſter. © To the laſting opprobrium 
* of our age and country, we have feen a writer” 
[MANDEVILbE] © publicly maintain, in a book fo 
entitled, that private vices are public benefits. 
« An unbeard-of impiety wickedly advanced, and 
« impudently avowed, againſt the univerſal voice 
of nature.” Divine Legation, vol. I. page 79. 
The biſhop goes on to ſhew the fallacy of this po- 
ſition, and; among other particulars, obſerves, that 
vice does not, by its ꝙential qualities, produce any kind 
of advantage to flares, but only by Its accidental, 
which demonſtrates, that it is not the vice, as vice, 
that does the! pretended ſervice ; but the accidental 


„K 2 | ak quality, 
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quality, which might have belonged to virtue, as well 
as to vice. Thus, with reſpe& to luxury, which vice, 
according to MaxpeviLLE, is moſt remarkably ſer- 
viceable to ſtates, it is certain, that the only ſhadow 
of advantage to the public ariſing from it, is its 
prompting people of fortune to lay out their money 
liberally, by which the poor may gain a ſubſiſtence, 
But the giving a free circulation to money, is not 
peculiar to laxury ; for it may be imagined to take 
place in a ſtate, where luxury is hardly known. Of 
this truth the republic of Holland was, in Sir. Wir- 
Liam Tzurrz's time, an inconteſtable proof. And 
on the contrary, it is notorious, that no one vice has 
ruined more ſtates than luxury, which ManpevilLle 
would perſuade us, is abſolutely neceſſary for a rich 


# & w% 


In has — faid, If vice produced a real uncom- 


penſated evil in the world, God, who foreſaw which 
individuals would offend, muſt have avoided creating 


thoſe individuals. But to this may be anſwered, that 


ſuppoſing God to have foreſeen, that in an univerſe 
conſiſting of ſo many millions, ſo many hundreds, or 
thouſands, would prove wicked, it does not follow, 
chat any thing could have been done for preventing 


the commiſſion of wickedneſs in the world, by keeping 


out apy particular ſet of individuals. For if in ten 
millions, for example, it was foreſeen that ten thou- 
ſand. would prove wicked, and all the individuals 
were particularly known; let thoſe ten thouſand in- 
dividuals be thrown. out: the number remaining 
will be nine millions, nine hundred and ninety thou- 
land- Can any thing elſe be foreſeen of this dimi- 

niſhed 
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niſhed number, than that among them a certain pro- 
portion will prove wicked? Is there any aſſignable large 
number of free agents, of whom it can be foreſeen, 
that none of them will deviate into vice ? It ſeems 
therefore evident, that no admiſſible contrivance on the 
part of God could have prevented the entrance of vice 
into the univerſe. For prevention, if poſſible, would 
be incomparably preferable to permiſſion, and coulſe- 
quent puniſhment, 


No wiſe lawgiver forbids what may be admitted 
without injury to the whole ; much leſs what will 
produce a beauty on the whole, Vice is, I ſhould think, 
preciſely that which cannot be turned into good, or 
anſwer any good end. Who would call that evil, 
which produced a greater good on the whole, than its 
own amount? When ZaLteucvus prohibited adultery, 
on pain of the loſs of fight, did he mean only, that 
the Locrians ſhould be moderate in the practice of that 
vice? Had he been an optimiſt, he might have con- 
fined the cuckold-makers to /eme/ tantum in men/e, as 
the ſtatutes of ſome monaſteries are ſaid to have done 
their monks. But we ſee from the rigor of his beha- 
viour, on the conviction of his own ſon, that he meant 
to prohibit every ſingle act of the kind. 


Rx Aso ERS on the optimiſtical fide do not conſider, 
that what they call the good effect produced by the 
moral evil, 1s not abſolutely a good effect, but only 
2 cure or palliation of a previous evil. A robber 
plunders me, for example, or a lawyer cheats nie of 
my riches. I become a better man in conſequence 
of my being poorer. Is it not viſible here, that the 
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effect produced by the robber or the pettifogger, is 
only my being what I ought to have been without their 
villainy ? Where 1s then the greater good produced 
by their villainy ? What makes up for the evil of their 
villainy ? Were this doctrine true, the preſent ſtate 
would be preferable to the future; a ſtate admitting 
moral evil, preferable to one, where there was none; 
that is, a worſe ſtate would be preferable to a better. 
Bat it is notorious, that the heathens believed a for- 
mer ſtate, previous to the preſent degenerate one, in 
which former ſtate moral evil had no place; and like- 
wiſe a future Elyfian ſtate, from which moral evil was 
to be excluded. And we all know what is believed 
to the ſame purpoſe by the chriſtian world. Thus the 
eflabliſhed opinion of both keathens and chriſtians is 
incompatible with the optimiſtical doctrine. 


A comrany of foreigners, making their eſcape from 
the land of perſecution and arbitrary ſway, arrive in 
this happy country of civil and. religious liberty. The 
moment they ſet their foot on the iſland, they conclude 
themſelves ſafe. In travelling over the uninhabited 
downs on this fide Dover, they ate attacked by a band 
of robbers, plundered of their baggage, and cruelly 
wounded. Suppoſe the firſt man, they meet to admi- 
niſter conſolation to the injured ſtrangers in the fol- 
lowing ſpeech : © Your caſe, gentlemen, is only 
« apparently, not really, calamitous. You are to con- 
« fider, that diſtreſſes and afflictions have often very 
excellent moral effects. They tend to make men 
« humble, conſiderate, and traftable. You ought 
_ * therefore to ſuppoſe, that the government in this 
country do, in their widow, employ thoſe, and 
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* other ſuch perſons, whom you look upon as ruf- 
e fians, to give ſtrangers the ſame reception you have 
had, and with the moſt benevolent views. And you 
„ ought to conclude, that, the government of this hap- 
« py country being wife and good, whatever is done 
in England, is right.” 


WovLD the unfortunate ſtrangers, ſuppoſing them 
to be of any country which produces ſkulls with 
brains in them, look upon ſuch an apology in any 
other light, than that of a ſophiſtical, or perhaps 
a humourous attempt on their underſtandings ? Would 
they be at ary loſs to conceive, that the Britiſh go- 
vernment might be unexceptionable ; and that there 
might yet ariſe irregularicies and bad practices, direct- 
ly oppoſite to the intentions of government, but which 
could no otherwiſe be prevented, than by confining, 
or putting to death, all ſuſpicious perſons? a mea- 
ſure utterly inconſiſtent with the nature of liberty, and. 
the firſt prinetpies of government. | 


Lorp BoLtxcBROKE finds great fault with Dr. 
CLARKE, for building his proof of a future ſtate on 
the neceſſity of a ſtate of redreſs to adjuſt the diſor- 
ders of the preſent, which diſorders the doctor at the 
fame time aſcribes to God. And I own, I think 
Lord Bot1ncBroke has, in this point, the advantage. 
For what proof of a future ſtate of redreſs can be drawn 
from the diſorder of the preſent, if that diſorder be 
conſidered as intended by God. If God intends diſ- 
order, diforder muſt be proper, conſequently not to- be 
expected to be redreſſed. If the Engliſh government 
intends robbery and murder, there is no reaſon. to fop- 
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Poſe that the ſame government intends the redreſs of 
the injuries done by robbers and murderers. But God 
is a God of order, and not of confuſion. Nor does 
he, I ſuppoſe, nor indeed any governor, intend diſor- 
der for the Horteſt, any more than for the /onge/t pe- 


Ir there is a ſpecies of action, upon the doing of 
which the actor can never, even at the diſtance of 
millions of years, reflect without ſelf-· approbation and 
pleaſure; if there is a contrary ſpecies of action, on 
which the actor muſt, at the diſtance of millions of 
years, reflect with remorſe and ſelf-abhorrence; it 
cannot, I ſhould imagine, be true, that God produces 
equal beauty from vice as from virtue. When, by 
means of ſeduction, an innocent perſon is betrayed in- 
to vice and final ruin; what is the ſuperior good, 
on the whole, ariſing from this tremenduous cata- 
ſtrophe? Will it be ſaid, others have an opportunity 
of learning wiſdom from the fatal conſequences of 
folly? It may be ſo. But is it not an evil upon the 
whole, that one individual ſhould go to deſtruction, to 
prevent ten others from ruin? The good on the whole 
would be, that all, without deduction, be ſaved and 
come to the knowledge of the truth. What father 
could be brought to think it beſt on the whole, 
that one of his ſons ſhould be hanged, for an example 
to the reſt? 


CupworThH labours to ſhew, that vice ſerves to 
the diſplay of the divine attributes, and is therefore 
uſeful, and fit to have been permitted. How, ſays he, 


could the divine, mercy have appeared, had offence 
„ 
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never come ? But does any father wiſh, or (where he 
can prevent it) ſuffer his children to offend, that he 
may exhibit his paternal goodneſs in forgiving them ? 


Mr. ABERNETRAHT fays, page 134. © God's purity 
is diſplayed in his abhorrence of fin, manifeſted by 
* his puniſhing it.” Is then the wickedneſs of man 
of advantage to God? Scripture tells us, our goodneſs 
does not extend to him. If our vices glorify God, 
while even our virtues are nothing before him, it 
would ſeem evident, we ought to be vicious, Be- 
ſides, can any one think of a being infinite in mo- 
ral perfection, as intending, or which is exactly the 
ſame, © permitting, when he could prevent it” (the 
author's own words) that moral evil, which brings 
final deſtruction on multitudes of rational beings ; on- 
ly— horreſco referens to give himſelf an opportunity of 
diſplaying the terrors of omnipotence armed with vin- 
dictive wrath ! 


To obſerve how ſome optimiſts reaſon, one would 
imagine they meant to perſuade us, that God's de- 
figns muſt ſtand till, till man pleaſes to be wicked: 
If Josgrn's being treacherouſly fold into Egypt by 
his unnatural brothers, was (as Jexx1xs alledges) he 
ceſſary for bringing about the gracious ends of provi- 
dence; or, if Cyr1s7T's being cruelly put to death by 
the Jews was necgſſary in order to man's ſalvation ;. 
then the purpoſes, which were the conſequence of Jc- 
SEPH's being in Egypt, and of Caxr1sT's dying, mult 
have been diſappointed, if thoſe atrocious crimes had 
not been committed, I cannot, for my part, ſee, that 
the vice and conſequent miſery of man is any other 
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way neceſſary to the perfection of the univerſe, than a 
flaw is to a diamond; a blot to a fine picture; or a 
ruinous wing to a noble palace. Good may, in a 
qualified ſenſe, be ſaid to come accidentally from 
evil, Not that the good might not have come, had 
the evil never exiſted, For ſurely, . we cannot do 
much, if we cannot fathom ſuch a ſhallow difficulty as 
this. Is it not eaſy to underſtand, for inſtance, how 
a government may, with too much certainty, depend 
for the completion of many of its inventions, on the 
bad diſpoſitions of the ſubjects? The public expences 
muſt be borne. For this purpoſe money muſt be raiſ- 
ed on the ſubjects. They will, if opulent, run into 
luxury, If the government taxes the articles of lux- 
ury, there ariſes a fund for ſupporting the national 
expence. But is luxury therefore an advantage to a 
people? Is it impoſſible without luxury to ſupport 
government ? Would not a wiſe and good people, of 
themſelves, voluntarily, contribute to the neceſſary ex- 
Pences of government ? 


"Taz multitude of apologiſts for the preſent ſlate 
of our ſpecies and our world, is very great. Among 
the ancients, Zexo, and all the floical train, Pra- 
ro, Ericrgrus, CHRYSIPPUs, SENECA, and in- 
numerable others. And among the moderns, Lz1s- 
MIT Z, SHAFTESBURY, KiNG, and his commentator, 

the excellent Dr. Law, the learned CupworTn, the 
ſagacious Bur Ex, the elegant SnERL Ox, the pious 
AzERNETHY, the good biſhop of Clogher, the me- 
lodious author of the Eſſay on Man (whoſe philoſo- 
phy is indeed rather to be aſcribed to Lord Bol g- 


BROKS), 
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BROKE), the jeſuitical author of the Fable of the Bees, 


and innumerable others. 


One would think theſe authors, or the greateſt 
part of them, muſt have rather affected to vindicate 
the preſent promiſcuous and diſorderly ftate of things, 
than have thought it really defenſible, For, firſt, thoſe 
among either heathens or chriſtians, who believed a 


future ftate, ought to have been cautious of over-de- 


- fending the preſent promiſcuous and diſorderly ſtate 
of things; leſt they ſhould, as above hinted, run into 
the error of demoliſhing the great moral argument - 
for a future ſtate of redreſs. For in proportion as the 
preſent ſtate is made out to be good and orderly, and 
intended by God in the ſame proportion, a future 
ſtate of redreſs becomes leſs neceſſary, And, ſecondly, . 
the ancient heathens, who believed a golden age, and 
a degeneracy ; and the chriſtians, who believe a gara- 


difiacal ſtate, and a fall; ought to conſider, that this 
belief is, in effect, owning the preſent ſtate to be pro- 
miſcuous and diſorderly. 


Sous writers, both antient and modern, acknow- 
ledge the reality of evil. prevalent in this world to a 
certain degree... 


Tu sorgxAsrus ſays, It is abſurd, chat there 
te are many animals, whole lives are leſs valuable, ant 


«.yet longer, than that of man.” And Cierko fays, 
it is unnatural that ſo many ſhould die young. Noi. 


Vix, aut, &c. To us [men] food is by nature hardly 


*-or at all furniſhed,” ſays he [:]. And, ſpeaking of 
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death (Quit eft enim, &c.) Who, at the approach of 
4 death does not grow pale, and fly from it, if he can ? 
& — Even unthinking animals, and infants, as well 
« as the great and wiſe, when they come to die, 
4 are they not ſtartled ?Y— Quz poteft in vita, &c. 
« What enjoyment in life can man have, when he re- 
« flects, as he often muſt, that ſhortly he muſt die!“ 
He quidem vita, &c. This life is but a ling- 
< ering death. It is beſt not to be born; but, 
4 if born, to die ſoon [&]. 


IN 


= 


[E] Oo r N her, x. T. J. There is no cala» 
t mity expreſſible by words, nor misfortune in the power 
« of the gods to inflict, to which human nature is not ob- 


% noxious.” EURIP.——Agyy pi wn Ot ö . r. J. 
& Tt is beſt not to be born; and next to that to die as 
« ſoon as may be. THEOGN.— br 854» 0545 rr arp 
10 KH. No man is altogether eaſy,” A e 7a 
Re xenra, Kc. © Think yourſelf well off, if you 


% have more good than evil in your lot. Q vc: i ay* 
Opomiow, &c. O nature, what a ſtep · mother haſt thou 
* been to many.—Biclog ama; wa The whole of life 
« is but wandering,” ſays EURIPIDES.—Fypoi; & ar wher, 
&c. © You will find nothing good, in which there is not 
c ſome mixture of evil.” MENaND,——0 X60 {abt TH7 v7, 
&c. © The world is but a ſcene ; life a paſſage, You 
© came; you ſaw; you vaniſhed.” DEMOCR.— HA. 
rer nech tn, &c. © From the moment we begin 
« to live, we begin to die. There is more in life of 
« what is vain, than what is uſeful.” DioG. LAERT, 
And PLarTo, that great optimiſt, ſays, * We ſhould 
« haſten out of this bad world,” BAPT. CAMPOFULG. 
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In his Conſolation he expatiates on the miſeries of 
human life. What follows, is abridged from him. 
Fac enim naſci hominem, &c. When a human crea- 
ture enters into life, you behold — not a lord of 
« the world, but a flave of miſery and diflreſs. His 
“ infancy is paſſed in wailing and lamentation, in 
« pain of body, and incapacity of mind. His youth 
* loſt in extravagancy and pleaſure, without all 
« reliſh of what is ufeful or commendable. From un- 
te bounded indulgence in criminal purſuits, repentance, 
« diſeaſe, and ſelf-abhorrence, are the conſequences, 
« His mature age is but a ſcene of reſtleſs ambition, 
*« and continual danger of fame, fortune, or life. His 
« advanced years are weighed down with inſirmity, 
te pain, and ſickneſs. So that his appearance preſents 
* to the mind of the beholder the idea of living death, 
<« or dying life. If we conſider mankind as to their 
« ſeveral ſtations in life, is not miſery alike the por. 
« tion of the high, the middle, and the loweſt ranks ? 
f any one ſhould boaſt the happineſs of kings, let 
„him go, with DawocLes, to Dionysius, and he 
© will teach him, that to be a king, is to have a ſword 
© conſtantly hanging over him; to be in continual 

„ alarms 
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ſays, No human being is happy, but Exock and EL1- 
* JAH, becauſe they are well“ (in heaven) ** as to both 
* body and .mind, free from the fear of death, and in- 
« ſtated in the happineſs, which Apa loſt,” Exempl, 
Virt. & Vit. II. 932. This author, by the bye, muſt 
have differed from the common opinion, that the fouls of 
2 men go directly into a ſtate of happineſs out of their 
es. 
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« alarms of war from abroad, or ſedition at home. If 
« he obtains a victory over his enemies, it is at the 
_ *. expence of treaſures waſted and thouſands ſlaugh- 
„ tered. If he falls into the hands of his enemies, 
4e captivity, ravage, contempt, and miſery in its moſt 
*« frightful ſhapes are his portion, Oppoſite to this 
« exalted ſtation is that of the vulgar. And their 
condition is fo abject, that it affords no poſſibility 
of alleviation. That miſerable part of our ſpecies are 
«© by their ſituation expoſed to every diſtreſs, On 
„ them fall naturally the weight of poverty, the ſeve- 
« rity of labour, the hardſhips of war, the rigor of 
« taxes, and the cruelty of oppreſſion, If fortune de- 
« prives them of the ſmalleſt matter, that little is their 
«all. Nor are thoſe of the middle rank exempted from 
« their ſhare of diſtreſs. As their ftation is between 
*.the higheſt and the loweſt, fo their condition par- 
takes of the miſeries of thoſe above and thoſe be- 
« low them. If we conſider mankind with reſpect to 
<< the diviſion into two ſexes, each has its reſpective 
44 allotment of diſtreſſes; and thoſe, which fall to the 
*.ſhare of the female ſex, their - weaker nature ren- 
«ders proportionally more ſevere, while their lot is 
in one reſpe& peculiar, that in no part of their 
« lives they are free from the controul of others, 
Their parents rule them till marriage, and their. 
<« huſbands afterwards, till death ſets them at liberty. 
« As if the portion of diſtreſs, which nature aſſigns 
« to every individual of our wretched. ſpecies, were 
& not ſufficient, ſuch is our make, that we cannot 
* help feeling the miſeries of others, and fuffering - 
& from the diſtreſſes of thoſe, with whom we are con- 
** nected; and the ——— 
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« the more various our ſufferings. Thus it appears 
« manifeſt, that none of the human ſpecies is exem- 
«-pted from ſuffering, none enjoys undiſturbed felicity. 
« Our very life is but a journey toward death. And 
« the ſoul enjoys no true life, till it comes to be, by 
„death, delivered from this ſtate of impriſonment in 
the body, and to expatiate free in the enjoyment of 
« eternity. Therefore to thoſe, who have been pecu- 
© larly favoured of heaven, and who have requeſted 
the greateſt happineſs that could befal mortals, ſud- 
e den death has been granted, as the ſupreme of all. 
« bleflings.” 


Tus main of this is, however, rather declamatory.. 
than ſolid. The rhetorical philoſopher writes too 
much in the manner of thoſe, who defire to carry a cer- 
tain point. But the buſineſs is, to ſlate the exact 
truth. And that, in my opinion, lies, as before- 
hinted, between the optimiſt and the complainer, 


Tnovon PLATO, as quoted. above, apologiſes . 
for the apparent evil in the world; in other places, 
he teaches, that the diſtreſſes of the world are real, 
and are owing to the. ſouls of men being condemned, 
for ſins done in a former ſtate; to inhabit theſe im - 
pure and diſeaſed bodies, and unhappy regions ; 
which, according to him, and the other philoſophers, 
who were of the ſame opinion, makes this life a ſtate 
of puniſhment, or kind of moderate hell. To which 
very generally prevalent notion was owing great part 
of the prejudice, which the heathens ſhewed againſt the 
chriſtian doctrine of the reſurrection of the body. 
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Siurricius declares himſelf very ſtrongly againſt 
the optimiſtical doctrine. Exxorreg Bv Tra, . To A. 
* Having then traced out the origin of [moral] evil,” 
(viz. the abuſe of liberty) we declare loudly, that 
God is the caufe of no evil, becauſe the mind freely 
wills evil, which is not decreed or intended by 
God.“ | 


JauBriicauvs (De Myfter. ſet. X. cap. v.) ſays, 
« Man is fallen from a better ſtate, in which he en- 
*« joyed the communication of the gods.” And, ibid. 
cap. Xviit. © The gods are not the cauſe of evils to 
* men; but are altogether beneficent. Evil is not 

- < univerſally, but partially ſuch, being cauſed by cer- 
„ tain unavoidable incongruities in the material ſy(- 
© tem.” But in other places, as in ſect, IV. cap. vii. 
he aſcribes all evil to dæmons. 


Tu ſcripture writers, conſidered only as ancients, 
- deſerve to be heard on the ſubject. And firſt, the very 
hiſtory of the diſobedience of Ap au and Eve, and its 
conſequences, ſeem deciſive, as far as the authority of 
ſcripture weighs with the reader, for the reality of evil 
in the world. For Mosks tells us, that upon the firſt 
offence certain evils followed, as partly threatened 
before,. viz. mortality, barrenneſs of the ground, pain 
in child-birth, &c. The ſuppoſition of a fall, or de- 
generacy, and conſequent diſtreſs, ſuppoſes real evil 
to. haye taken place in this world, 
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Tu apoſtle Paul is very explicit to this pur- 
poſe [/] © The creature [Gr. Ae] was made ſubje& 
„to vanity, not willingly; but by reaſon of ham 
[Satan, ſays Mr. Locke) who hath ſubjected the 
„ (ame; in hope, becauſe the creature itſelf ſhall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption, into the 
„ glorious liberty of the children of God. For we 
* know, that the whole creation [Gr. eig] groan» 
eth and travelleth in pain together till now. 


No author is more copious on this ſubject than So- 
Lomon, * Vanity of vanities, ſaith the preacher, all 
« 1s vanity, What profit hath a man of all his labour, 
« which he taketh under the ſun? I have ſeen all the 
% works that are done under the ſun, and behold, all 
* 1s vanity and vexation of ſpirit, The crooked can- 
not be made ſtraight, and that which is wanting, 
© cannot be numbered. In much wiſdom, is much 
grief; and he that increaſeth knowledge, increaſ- 
eth ſorrow. I looked on all the works that my 
* hands had wrought, and on the labour that I had 
laboured to do; and behold, all was vanity and 
*« vexation of ſpirit, and there was no profit under 
the ſun.— What hath man of all his labour, and 
of the vexation of heart, wherein he hath laboured 
under the ſun ? For all his days are ſorrows, and his 
travel grief. Yea, his heart takech not reſt in the 
* night. This is alſo vanity. ] praiſed the dead 
* more than the living. Yea, better [happier] is | be 
« than both they, who hath not yet been, who hath 
not yet ſeen the evil work, that is your under * 
« ſyn,” Ecclel. paſſim. | | TP 
| 1 
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And (to omit innumerable detached paſſages) the 
parable of the tares, Mat. xiii. 25. deſcribes this 
world as in a diforderly ſtate, occaſioned. by the inter- 
Poſition of a powerful hoſlile being; of wheel more 
hereafter. | 


Tur ee" ſtrain of the preceptory part of the 
N. Teſtament directs to deſpiſe and riſe above this 
world; which would be unaccountable doctrine, if 
all were orderly in this wcrld, And it is, by the 
way, very remarkable, that all truly great minds have 
ever ſhewn themſelves thus diſpoſed. Nor is it con- 
gruous to conceive. of divine wiſdom and. goodneſs as 
placing rational creatures in a Rate, which they are to 
ew true maguanimity by deſpiſing. Nothing is 
great, the ancicnts uſed to ſay, the contempt- of 
which is great. And to deſpiſe what the divine 
wiſdom and goodneſs provided for us, would be 
groſs impiety. The matter ſeems therefore reducible, 
on the whole, to t Aternatire; Either, the preient 
Nate is orderly and good, or it is not. If the former, 
we ought not to affect to be above it. If the latter, 
it is altered, by ſome means or other, from its ori- 
ginal conſtitution, and the optimiſtical doctrine is 
falſe. Ene + 71 | ; 


As the firſt book of the Bible deſcribes all things 
at the creation as perfectly good, and man in a flate 
of happineſs; and immediately afterwards repreſents 
this world as under a curſe, and man become obnoxi- 
- ous to labour, pain, and death; ſo the concluding 
book of that wonderful collection of originals repre- 
ſents 
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fents the adventitious evil, as at an end; a ſtate of re- 
novation come on, and all things reſtared to the good 
and happy condition, from whence they had fallen. 
See the Apacalypſe, chap. xx, xxi, xxũ. 


Amoxc the moderne, likewiſe, there are ſome, who 
acknowledge the reality of evil in this world, as 
the able and learned BARROwW, whoſe words follow : 
t hath always been, and it will ever be, an uni- 
« verſal complaint and lamentation, that the life of 
* man and trouble are individual [inſeparable] compa- 
** nzons, continually and cloſely ſticking one to the 
other; that life and miſery are but ſeveral names of 
« the ſame thing; that our ſtate here is nothing elſe 
© but a combination of various evils (made up of cares, 
«* labours, dangers, diſappointments, diſcords, diſ- 
„% quiets, diſeaſes, pains, and ſorrows) ; that all ages, 
from wailing infancy, to querulous decrepidneſs, and 
« all conditions, from the careful ſerpire, to the 
« painful ſpade, are fraught with many great incon- 
« veniencies peculiar to each of them; that all the 
« earth 1s overſpread with miſchiefs, as with a general 
* and perpetual deluge ; that nothiog perfectly found, 
nothing ſafe, nothing ſable, nothing ſerene, is here 
* to be found; this, with one ſad voice all mankind 
e reſoundeth ; this our poets are ever moanfully ſing- 
* ing; this our philoſophers do gravely inculcate ; 
this the experience of all times loudly proclaimeth. 
For what are all hiſtories, but continual regiſters of 
© the evils incident to men,” &c. And below, © How 
% many of our brethren in this world may we obſerve 
* conflicting with extreme penury and diſtreſs ; how. 

« many. 
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many undergoing continual hard drudgeries to 
4 maintain their lives; how many ſorely pinched with 
hunger and cold; how many tortured with grievous 
« fickneſs; how many oppreſſed with debt; how ma- 
ny ſhut up under cloſe reſtraint ; how many detained 
in horrible ſlavery ? | 


Dr. Youxe's Eſtimate of human life is a profeſſed 
detail of the various evils, to which humanity is ſub- 


jedt. 


Mr. Hunt, in his Eflay entitled, The Sceptic, ri- 
dicules the optimiſtical doctrine, as exhibited by Por x 
and the antients, and acknowledges that ſuch is the 
* diſorder and confuſion of human affairs, that no per- 
« fe ceconomy, or regular diſtribution of happineſs 
* and miſery, is ever, in this life, to be expected. Not 
« only the goods Of fortune, and the endowments of 
the body (both of which are of great importance), not 
* only theſe advantages are unequally divided be- 
ce twixt the virtuous and vicious, but even the mind 
< itſelf partakes, in ſome degree, of this diſorder, 
and the moſt worthy character, by the œconomy of 
the paſſions, enjoys not always the higheſt felicity.“ 
Hume's Eſſays, vol. I. p. 292. 


— the te Dr. 640 e in his 
Theory of the Earth; in which he every where 
calls this world a ruin. Vol. I. p. 203. © I have of- 
teten ſuggeſted, that the firſt order of things is re- 
« gular and fimple, according as the divine nature is; 
« and continues ſo, till there is ſome degeneracy in 
* the moral world, I have alſo noted, upon ſeveral 

« occaſions, 
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&* Ocaſions, the deformity and incommodiouſneſs of 
« the preſent earth, and from theſe two conſidera- 
« tions we may reaſonably infer, that the preſent earth 
« was not original; but is a ſtate of ſubjection to va · 
« nity, wherein it muſt continue till the redemption 
« and reſtoration of all things.” And p. 162. A 
4 poor ſhipwrecked mariner, when he hath run his 
« veſſel upon a rock in the middle of the channel, 
« expoſtulates bitterly with nature, who it was that 
« placed that rock there; and to what purpoſe ? Was 
« there not room enough, ſaith he, upon the land, 
« or the ſhore, to lay your great ſtones, but they muſt 
© be thrown into the middle of the ſea, as it were in 
« ſpite to navigation?“ And p. 229, he finds fault 
with the brevity of human life, the unfavourableneſs 
of ſeaſons, and mean quality of the productions of 
the earth, and the niggardlineſs of nature, which 
yields with difficulty and labour, a poor ſubſiſtence to 
wretched man. Again, vol. II. p. 286. What is 
there in this preſent world, natural and moral, if 
4% I may aſk with reverence, that could make it worth 
« while for God to create it, if it never was better, nor 
« will be better? Is there not more miſery than hap- 
1 pineſs, is there not more vice than virtue, in the 
« world? As if it had been made by a Manichzan 
god. The earth barren, and the heavens incon- 
« ſtant; men wicked, and God offended,” &c, 


IT is true, that ſeveral authors have undertaken 
to confute what the good doctor has advanced. A- 
mong others, Dr. J. CLARKE (Orig. of Evil, p. 160) 
argues for the neceſſity of this world's being deluged 
as it is at preſent, in order to its being watered by 
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rains, &c. and quotes Sir Isa Ac NW Tox's Principia, 
pag. 473. Sir Is AAc's words are, Nam guemadmo - 
« dum maria ad conftitutionem terre hujus omnino requi- 
* runtur ; idque ut ex iis, per calorem ſolis, vapores copi- 
* ofe ſatis excitentur, vel in nubes coatti decidaut in plus 
dis, et terram omnem ad procreatianem vegetabilium 
« irrigent et nutriant; vel in frigidis montium verticibus 
* condenſati, decurrant in fontes et flumina, fic ad con- 
« ſervationem marium et humorum in planetis requirt 
© oidentur cometæ, Sc. To diſſent from Sir IS AAC 
NewrTON, is as if one were to ſay to an angel 
[Luke I. 34.) * How can this be? But, with all 
due ſubmiſſion to the divine ſagacity of the prince of 
philoſophers, I cannot ſee why three fifths of a planet 
muſt, be rendered uninhabitable, in order to its being 
habitable in the other two, I cannot. help chink- 
ing, that the wiſdom, which formed this world, was 
ew to the making of it habitable throughout; nor 
do think there is any great difficulty in ſuppoſing our 
planet to have been originally. very different from 
what it is at preſent, in this, and other reſpects. As 
to the neceſſity of ſuch a diſproportionate extent of 
ocean, for the purpoſe of furniſhing a ſufficiency of 
exhalations; we do ſee that vaſt, inland regions are 
ſufficiently. watered by rains, tho' they cannot be ſup- 
poſed to receive. much benefit from the exhalations 
which are. raiſed from the ſurface of the ocean, as 
we cannot well imagine clouds to be carried in the at- 
moſphere, (in which they do not riſe. to the height of 
three miles) to places diſtant from the oceans four or 
five hundred miles. Nor do we, in general, find, 
that inland countries are worſe watered by rains, 
than thoſe near the ſeas aud oceans ; which, I ima- 


gine, 
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gine, would be the caſe, if the watering of the earth 
depended upon its ſurface's — n wholly de- 
_ 


I is common to edge in defence of the de- 
tnged ſtate of our globe, the pretended convenience 
of ſeas for tranſporting the different articles of com- 
merce to and from the moſt diftant regions. But 
(without entering deeply into ſuch queſtions) may it 
not be faid, that the earth was not probably put 
into its preſent ſtate of inundation with any view to 
commerce [I]; becauſe that end would have been bet- 
ter anſwered by a multitude of navigable rivers at 
convenient diſtances from one another, as in the A- 
merican, and other continents, than by covering the 
greateſt part of the ſurface of the globe with immenſe 
oceans, whoſe frightful vaſtneſs, and - mountainous 
rollings, ſo diſcouraged navigators, unfurniſhed with 
the compaſs, and unſkilled in their art, that almoſt 
five thouſand years elapſed before one half of the 
globe came to be known to the inhabitants of the 
other. 


Wuar Dr. Clarks advances in defence of the 
neceſſity of mountains, is, likewiſe to me, as little 
ſatisſactory. We know, that in many parts of the 

world 


— _— _ 
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| [/] In the ſame manner our beſt philoſophers argue, 
that the fixed ftars were not created merely to give us a 


glimmering light, which could have been JNconparabry 
better effected by one additional moon. 


CRITO MiNOR, 
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| 
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world there are-none of thoſe hideous-ruins's nor is 
the want of them complained of; but on the con- 
trary, thoſe parts of the world are the fitteſt for. in- 


| habitants, both human and of the inferior ſpecies, 


which are the freeſt from them. Nor can the doctor 
defend the uſefulneſs of tempeſts, or hurricanes ; ſince 
it is certain, that gentle, or at moſt briſk gales would 
anſwer all purpoſes of purifying the air. Nor does it 
ſeem reaſonable. to imagine, that the ſubterraneous 
matters which cauſe earthquakes, would, in any other 
than a ruined world, like ours, have come to be fo 
jumbled together as to produce the terrifying effects, 
which only to read makes the hardieſt : tremble. All 
ſuch portentous phænomena ſeem beſt underſtood as 
puniſhments, and ruins, not as originally intended 
to have any place in a flouriſhing and happy world. 


But though it may be aſſerted, that our preſent ſtate 


has much of apparent evil and diſorder, the abſence of 
which we ourſelves can very well imagine, without 
detriment, and even with great advantage to our pre- 
ſent happineſs, and to our improvement in virtue; it 
may not yet be ſo eaſy to determine with preciſion, all 
the particulars, which removed, or changed, would ren- 
der our n ſtate more n. 


My Lord 1 0 far from denying 
the reality of the evil, that is in the world (though 
he writes ſo ſtrongly on the optimiſtical. fide: a Lord, 

muſt know, is not obliged to be conſiſtent) is 
ſtartled at it to ſuch a degree, as to doubt, on that ac- 


-count, the reality of the divine attribute of ' goodneſs. 


And the royal philoſopher of Saus Souci writes as broad 


atheiſm as a DIS COR or a VANIXI. 
J MeskkE IM, | 
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MosHEim, author of the excellent Eccleſiaſtical Hiſto- 


ry lately publiſhed, ſays, © The firſt principles of the 
oriental philoſophy ſeem perfectly conſiſtent with 
<« reaſon ; for its firſt founder muſt have argued in the 
following manner: There are many evils in this 
„world, and men ſeem impelled, by a natural in- 
«+ ſtint, to the practice of thoſe things which reaſon 
« condemns ; but that eternal Mind, from which all 
s ſpirits derive their exiſtence, muſt be inacceſſible to 
« all kinds of evil, and alſo of a moſt perfect and be- 
* neficent nature; therefore the origin of thoſe evils, 
« with which the univerſe abounds, muſt be ſought 
« ſomewhere elſe than in the deity. It cannot reſide 
jn him, who is all perfection; and therefore it muſt 
be without him,” &c. 


Taene are many other writers, who acknowledge, 
in oppoſition to the optimiſts, the reality of diſorder 
in the world; whom to >, would be tedious to 
the reader. 


By ſome of thoſe, who have acknowledged the re- 
ality of evil in the world, the origin of it has been 
aſcribed to the agency of ſubordinate inwifble beings, 
who, in conſequence of the conſtitution of the univerſe 
(of any poſſible univerſe) come to have power to affect 
us and our world to our prejudice. And if the c- 
ence of beings inviſible to corporeal eyes may be ad- 
mitted as having in it nothing contrary to reaſon ; 
if, among fuch beings, different individuals may be 
imagined to be, as thoſe- of onr ſpecies, of different 
moral characters, ſome well. diſpoſed, others the con- 
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trary; if the agency of ſuch beings may, without ab- 
ſurdity, be conceived to have ect, on us and our 
world ; if the tyrannical influence of ſuch beings may 
(as that of human tyrants) be ſuppoſed to prevail to 
a conſiderable degree, and through long periods of time ; 
if theſe things may be admitted without violence to 
reaſon, and conſiſtently with analogy, fo far as analogy 
reaches; here ftarts out, at once, without ſtraining. 
without metaphyſical quibbling, without ſtorming rea- 
ſon in her citadel, a ſatisfactory ſolution of the grand 
problem [n]. Yet I do not pretend to ſay, that it is 
eaſy to underſtand how, reſpecting many particulars 
of the diſorder now prevailing in the world, the in- 
troduction of them may be aſcribed to the ſecondary 
agency of malignant ſpirits. Only in general, there 
ſeems to be no difiiculty in imagining that the agency 


of ſuch beings may prove detrimental to a world. A 


mere mortal, poſſeſſed of the art of rendering himſelf 
inviſible, and as knowing in chemiſtry and other parts 
KALE of 


FER n 1 


* — 


I] © It js not eafy for thoſe, who are not philoſo- 
, phers, to underſtand the natue of evil; and it is e- 
« nough for the people to be taught, that evil is not from 
«© God,” &c. ſays CELsvs. Orig. contr. Celf, lib. IV, 


Ov 47 e Nera, X. To X. 


4% No one who does not underſtand rightly concerning 
the devil and his angels, who the devil was before, and 
% how he came to be wicked, and how his angels came to 
« revolt with him, can underſtand the origin of evil. And 
« it is neceſſary to know, that the dæmons are not the 
4 work of God as dæmons, but as rational only.” Orig, 
contr. Celſ. lib. iv. Orne wn Jaka, x. 7+ 7 


* 
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of phyſiology, as a Bacon, or a Borte, and mali- 
ciouſly diſpoſed, what miſchief might he not produce! 


My Lord SHarTEsBURY, the author of tie Die- 
tionaire Philgſophigue Portatif, and many otlicrs, op- 
poſe the hypotheſis of evil brought into nature by 
ill diſpoſed ſpirits, for that it is inconſiſtent with ra- 
tional notions of the Deity, and his government, to 
imagine his permitting any of his creatures to deface 
any part of his works. Let the learned Cuprwo« Tr 
anſwer them. As if,” ſays he, becauſe God al- 
<« lows ſome derivative power to his creatures,” [how 
could they be agents without power ?] © therefore he 
«« himſelf cannot be almighty. The Devil, by nature, 
e and in the rank God made him, is ſuperior to men; 
e and what abſurdity is it for God to permit him to 
« abuſe his power, any more, than becauſe men 
« are capable of ſinning, therefore, whenever men 
« commit ſin, God is the author of it.” 


LeT us now endeavour to trace a little way the 
ſenſe of mankind on this point. And here we ſhall 
find a wonderfully extenſive agreement. For, as the 
learned Hoox ER ſays, ** Natures ſuperior to us, and 
inferior to the Divine, have been held by all, from 
« Jos, Moses, the prophets, CarisT, and his apo- 
« ffles, Ox PHEUs, Hxsiop, the Chaldeans, and the 
« whole company of the ancients [u. ]“ 


The idea of inwi/ib/e beings endowed with power, 
and producing, by their agency, remarkable effe 
| L 2 "0 


— 


( Eccleſ. Pol. pag. 75. 
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is not likely to have been ſtruck out by human rea- 


ſon. The notion has, however, univerſally prevailed. 
How did mankind come by it at firſt? & The only 
« ſpirit, whoſe exiſtence we may be ſaid to know,” 
(ſays Mr. Locks, Hum. Und. B. IV. ch. xi. ſect. 12.) 
that 1s, perceive to be neceſſary, is God. All others 
< we believe only from revelation.” 


Even my Lord Botincsroke, who ſeems to have 
been careful enough not to believe too much, owns, 
that there may be various intelligencies, ſuperior to 
man, though he oppoſes the opinion of their having 
power to produce important effects on our world. 


Ir is generally thought, that Moszs, and ſome of 
the other writers of the books commonly called ſacred, 
are the moſt antient, of whom any remains have reach- 
ed our times. I need not mention, that the ſcriptures 
are full of a ſpiritual hoſtility, 4** Take away” (ſays 
the biſhop of Clogher) [o] the ſuppoſition of inviſi- 
* ble intermediate ſpirits acting between God and 


* man, and the whole hiſtory of the Bible falls to the 
ground.“ 


Tux ſcripture doctrine is briefly, that, in very an- 
tient times, there aroſe a conteſt between two ſets of 
ſpiritual beings, of high rank, under their reſpective 


leaders; the event of which has proved hitherto de- 


trimental to our ſpecies, and our world, and will end 
in the utter deſtruction of the rebellious party, and of 
thoſe 


[0] Vindic, p. 421. 
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thoſe of our ſpecies, who have taken part with them; 
and the triumph and eſtabliſhed happineſs of the good 
part of both the angelic and human ſpecies, with re- 
paration of the evil brought on our world by the apo- 
ſtate ſpirit, and his aſſociates, to be brought about by 
the great Patron of this world, who originally reduced 
it into its preſent habitable ſtate, redeems it from the 
tyranny of the enemy, and is to be its judge. 


IT is remarkable, that the main of this doArine is 
found in all religions antient and modern, and has 
been received in all nations cf the world, as far as our 
knowledge of the religious opinions of mankind can 
aſcertain ; the Epicureans, Sadducees, and ſome indi- 
viduals among the moderns, excepted. And ſome 
learned men have given it as their opinion, that even 
the Sadducees, in denying angels and ſpirits, queſtioned 
rather their appearance, and occaſional agency in the 
affairs of men, than their exi/tence. 


The oriental philoſophy, /whoſe antiquity is fo great, 
as to be almoſt beyond the reach of our reſearches, is, 
according to what little traces we have remaining of it, 
full of the doctrine of other ſpiritual beings acting in- 
the univerſe, beſides, and contrary to the Supreme. 
But which of their doors held the hoſtile being, or 
beings, to be neceſſarily exiſtent, and which created, 
is not eaſy to determine. This philoſophy was, how - 
ever, in ſome particulars, either inconſiſtent /in iclelf, 
or the accounts we have of it have miſrepreſented it; 
for it ſeems ſometimes to teach, that the infinite'un- 
originated mind produced all things, and that the evil 
which prevails in the world, was brought into it by 

Lz a ſub- 
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a ſubordinate being in oppoſition to the divine inten- 
tion ; ſometimes it ſeems, if we may believe the 
accounts handed down to us, to have taught, that it 
was not the divine intention, that there ſhould be any 
waterial ſyſtem; and that the vifible creation, with 
all the evil it contains, is the work of the hoſtile being. 
This laſt notion the Gnoſtics, one of the firſt ſects 
that became remarkable after the riſe of chriſtianity, 
ſeem to have adopted. But nothing can be more ab- 
ſurd ; becauſe order and happineſs are manifefily to a 
great degree prevalent, and the diſorder and evil 
(though real) are comparatively of little conſequence ; 
which demonſtrates the author of this world to be on 
the fide of goodneſs. 


SARISTHAN, quoted by Hype, fays, the an- 
tient Magi held two principles, one good, called by 
them Oromaſdes, the other evil, called Arimanius, or 
Ahdriman ; of which two beings, the former only 
{contrary to the Manichzan doctrine, as generally un- 
derſtood) was eternal. That darkneſs was produced 
by Ahdriman; but that light [y] exiſted from eter- 
nity, of its own nature. That Ahdriman was once a 


good 


— 


{p] From hence the antient Perſian rite of carrying the 
ſacred and unextinguiſhed fire before their armies, and 
their cuſtom of marching at the riſing of the ſun. Fire and 
light have indeed been eſſential to all religions, that have 
admitted any outward rites, from the moſt antient times, 
down to the preſent. Perhaps the hint was taken from the 
fiery law given from Mount Sinai, and the luminous ap- 
pearance, called the Shekinah, in the firſt Jewiſh temple. 
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good being; but aſterwards fell. This is the ſcrip- 
ture doctrine of the fall of Satan. It is thought by 
ſome, that ZoxoASTER had his religion from ABra- 
ham. If fo, this coincidence is not to be wondered at. 
The Perſian evil Being was ſometimes expreſsly named 
Satanas; and they taught, that there is a time com- 
ing, when this evil Being, the author of plagues, fa - 
mines, &c. will be deſtroyed. | 


 PtvTaxcH gives different explanations, by various 
authors, of the mythological hiſtory of Osik is, Tr- 
PHON, &c. As, 1. That it holds forth the actions of 
antient kings and heroes, But he rejects this as hu- 
manizing the gods, and leading to atheiſm, , 2. That 
by it are meant the adventures of neither men nor 
gods; but of genii, or demons, beings of a middle 
nature, ſome good, others bad. He thinks the gi- 
gantic wars, the cruelty of SaTuRN, and the com- 
bats between AroLLo and Pyr HO, &c. all mean the 
fame. He ſays Homer believed good and bad genii, 
or dæmons, and therefore he applies the word date 
either by way of praiſe or blame. He ſays PLA ro had 
the ſame opinion; that XenocRaTEs thought there 
were in the aerial regions certain powerful beings of 
gloomy and malevolent diſpoſitions ; and that Euee- 
POCLEs faid the evil genii were liable to puniſhment 
for their offences, TYyHon is, fays PLUTaRCu, a 
being full of malice and envy, and guilty of the moſt 
horrid crimes, &c. 3. A third explanation of the doc- 
trine of Os ia is, &c. given by PLuTarca is, that 
they were figurative of the Nile, the land, the ſea, &c. 
4. That by Trrnox is meant the orb of the Sun, 
and by Os Inis that of the moon, &c. 5. That the 
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mythology ſignifies eclipſes, &c. He then teaches, 
that no one of theſe explanations ſeparately, is the 
whole truth ; but that all taken together contain the 
juſt meaning of the mythology. That by Tyrnon is 
to be underſtood all that is hurtful and deſtructive. 
That God could not be the author of evil; there- 
fore no ſingle Principle could be the author of all 
things, there being in nature ſo great a mixture of 
evil, The good that is in the world, he ſays, is as 
the concords in mulic, and the evil as the diſcords. 
But he ſays afterwards, that the malignant. being puts 
a ſtop to the natural courſe of things, and turns them 
from the right and good way, in which they would 
otherwiſe proceed. This is abſolutely inconſiſtent. 
For the diſcords in harmony are as neceſſary as the 
concords. And it would be ſtrange to imagine a ma- 
ſter of muſic putting the concords, and his enemy the 
diſcords. And that would be a ftrange ſort of muſi- 
cal compoſition, in which there was ſomewhat, which 
put a ſtop to the courſe of the muſic, and turned it 
from the right and good way, in which it would o- 
therwiſe proceed; and all this intended. PLuTarca 
ſhould, therefore, to be conſiſtent, have kept out 
his ſuppoſed neceſſary diſcords. But it is leſs to be 
wondered, that this honeſt heathen ſhould bewilder 
Himſelf in the labyrinth of the origin of evil, when 
we ſee our enlightened modern writers loſe themſelves. 
in the blind manner they do, 


ZoxoasTER's doctrine, according to PLUTARCH, 
was, that there is a good principle, viz. Ox0Mas- 
DEs, or God, and an evil, viz, ARiManius, who is 
only a dæmon, or inferior being, and MiTiR as, a 

PA middle 
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middle nature between the two. ZorasTer taught, 
he ſays, to worſhip both Oxomaspes and Arximanius, 
the former by way of prayer, the latter of depreca- 
tion, That Oxomaspes ſprung from light, and 
ARiManius from darkneſs, That there were an- 
tient conteſts between thoſe two beings. That AR 
MANIUS is at laſt to be deſtroyed ; the conſequence of 
which will be general and unmixed happineſs. 
Turorourus, he ſays, was a Zoroaſtrian. The 
Caldzans, according to him, held the ſame doQtine ; - 
and the Greeks to the ſame purpoſe had their Ju- 
PIiTER OLxurivs, and their Hapes, or Pruro. 


In his piece, on the failure of the oracles, page 
44, he makes one of the ſpeakers in the dialogue ob- 
ſerve, that it is not likely, the oracles were both 
given, and aboliſhed, by the gods: That the gods 
are not the ſole cauſe of all the phænomena we ob- 
ſerve; but that matter, and dæmons produce conſi- 
derable effects in nature. ZoRasTER, OrPHEUs, . 
and PLaTo, reaſoned well, he ſays, to this purpoſe, 
and folved many difficulties otherwiſe inextricable. 
Ev prev u Ng, K. T. X. pag. 414 415. © They, 
ce who take away all notion of genii, or dæmons, 5 
away all intercourſe between the gods and men 
* or force us to confound all things, bringing God 
down to human affairs and concerns.“ Ibid. The ge- 
nii, or dæmons, muſt therefore, accordiog to him, 
have given the oracles. 


He imagines the obſcene and frantic rites, and, 
human ſacrifices, which diſgraced heatheniſm, were 


intended by men to appeaſe the cruel or luſtful dæ- 
L 5 mons, 
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mons, and avert their miſchief, Ibid. 417. The 
antient chriſtian writers aſcribe them to the invention 
of the dæmons themſelves, 


He gives a particular account of one of the Pythiz, 
poſſeſſed by a dumb and wicked ſpirit, aa x) xaxy 
avec, ſo as to terrify the prieſts, the conſulters, 
and even NicanDER a prophet. She loſt her ſenſes 
and died in a few days. Ibid. 438. 


CupworTH, in the argument to his IVth book, 
fays, PLuTarcn drew all the heathen philoſophers 
after his time into the opinion of two Principles. That 
learned author doubts, whether the Perſians really 
thought their evil god Ax IM Axius independent. He 
ſays, the intelligent part of the heathens had no 
doubt about the unity of the deity, though they held 
many inferior ſpiritual beings, of whoſe exiſtence they 
received the notion from the ſcripture accounts of an- 
gels and dæmons. And he thinks tbe heathens were 
Jjuſtly chargeable with worſhiping the fallen ſpirits, 
though they did not worſhip- them as ſych, becauſe 
thoſe evil ſpirits were, he thinks, the *afithors of po- 
lytheiſm and idolatry, delivered the oracles, and taught 
impious and obſcene rites, and human facrifices. 


Ir is remarkable how much all nations have gone 
into this dual doctrine, or notion of a ſpiritual hoſti- 
lity. The Egyptians had their Osixis and Typron ; 
the fabulous Jews (according to SeLDpen) their Gap 
and Muti, and the orthodox, as the Chriſtians, their 
Gov, or Mess lan, and SaTan, (which laſt bore among 
the Jews various names, as SAMMAEL, AZAZEL, &c.} 

the 
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the Perſians their OxouAs DES and Arimanivs; the 
Greeks their Famer; ayad:, and x 3 the Romans 
their Joves and VEtjoves, their ſuper: and inferi, 
and fo forth. Vosstus makes. no doubt of the de- 
vation of the dual doctrine from that of ſcripture, 
concerning the hoſtility between Gop or CHRIST, 
and Sa rau. Which occaſioned CEILsus's accuſing 
the Chriſtians of his time of Manichæiſm. 


Tur golden age of OarRHEUs, HESsIOD, PLA ro, 
LuckrETivs, VIII I, and Ovip, with their Nec - 
tar and Ambroſia, by which the immortality of the 
gods was ſuſtained, and their Panacea, or univerſal 
medicine, ſometimes calted Moly, are thought by 
many of the learned to be mythologiſed from the 
ſcripture account of the ſtate of immortality, inno- 
cence, and happineſs, before the fall of man, when 
God ſaw, that all things were good. The ſilver, 
brazen, and iron ages, are ſuppoſed to be taken from 
the ſcripture account of the ruin of the world, ſince 
which time the creation has been in a ſtate of groan- 
ing (Rom. viii. 20,) and of earneſt expectation of de- 
liverance. And the gradual and total deſtruction of 
TyyHon; is the bruiſing the ſerpent's head, predicted 
Gen. iti; 15. and completed Rev. xx. 10. 


Tux oppoſition between Oxomaspes and. Artua- 
N1Us, is mach the fame with the fcripture doctrine 
of a grand hoſtility between Sa ra on the one fide, 
and Gop and Chaisr on the other. HERMES“ no- 
tion of the ſupreme God's having given authority to 
another god named Eu n, is thought to be taken 
from the ſcripture doctrine of God's creating, go- 

L6 veruing 
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verning, and judging the world by his Anointed. Zo- 
RASTER's MITHRaAs, a mediator-god on the ſide of 
OromasDes, and againſt Aximanivs, is but a very 
little way from the ſcripture-doQtrine of two Beings, 
| beſides the ſupreme, with which we are greatly con- 
cerned. 


Tur Manichzan doctrine is very ſtrong to the 
fame purpoſe, - viz. of a ſpiritual hoſtility. Cup- 
worRTH ſays, Manichæiſm is only a deification of 
the devil. One BERKER, a Dutch divine, quoted by 
CupworTn, accuſes all, who believe, that Sa TAN 
has any concern with mankind, of Manichæiſm. But 
he was, fays CupworTH, well anſwered by M. 
BinzT in his Trait! Hiftorique des Diexx, et des De- 
mons du Paganiſme. And Dr. ABERXETuY [9] allows, 
that Manichziſm, ſuppoſing the evil Principle depen- 
dent, does not militate againſt the goodneſs of God. 


SurDas (voc. Manzs) fays Maxes lived in the 
time of the emperor Au ELIA N. That he pretend- 
ed he was Chriſt, and ſometimes the Holy Ghoſt; 
chat he rejected the Old Teſtament, and denied the 
good Principle's being the creator of the world, be- 
cauſe of the evil he ſaw in it. That he admitted the 
New Teſtament to be inſpired ; only he denied the 
real appearance of CHE ISH on earth. He introduced 
many profane and obſcene abominations for religi- 
ous rites. : 


Tre 


% 
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Tus doctrine of a ſpiritual hoſtility is, however, 
much more antient than Manzs. The annotator on 
JaMBLICHUS, p. 208, ſayͤs Manes learned from 
the Chaldzan magi, that the Devil is the prince or 
* ruler of the material world.” And, p. 253, That 
© ZOROASTER was the original teacher, among the 
* orientals, of the doctrine of a good and evil Prin- 
* ciple.” 


THERE is leſs regard due to the opinions of Maxes, 
and the other hereſiarchs poſterior to the riſe of chri- 
ſtianity, and even of the fathers themſelves ; becauſe 
their notions have ſo little of original in them, being 
manifeſtly little elſe than their own imaginations graſt- 
ed on chriſtianity, It may, in the ſame manner, be 
alledged, with great, but not equal probability, that 
thoſe philoſophers, who, prior to the chriſtian times, 
taught the doctrine of two Principles, and of a ſpi - 
ritual hierarchy, had their notion, originally, from the 
Old Teſtament. But to proceed ; 


Hyves thinks the orthodox Magi believed God eter. 
nally exiſtent, and the Devil created. But the Mani- 
chæans, according to him, thought both Principles in- 
dependent, The ſame learned authorthinks, the antient 
Perſians held God to be eternal, and the evil Being 
created; and ſays, the word AriManivs, or Aupri- 
Man, ſignifies impure, or deceitful, and that they 
uſed to write that name in inverted letters by way of 
contempt, The Peruvians, he ſays, had nearly ow: 
ſame theology. | 
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« We ought not, ſays he, to blame the Magi for 
their notion of the war between God and the Devil; 
% becauſe we ourſelves are ſuppoſed to believe it, and 
* becauſe Rev. xii. 7, 8, 12, confirms it. This doc- 
* trine is much more antient than the Apocalypſe. 
« And in the Apocalypſe the antient tradition is hand- 
* ed down to us fiom the patriarchs. From whence 
« we conclude, that it has always been the opinion 
* of the orthodox in the eaſt, and their manner of 
« ſpeaking on the ſubjeR.” Hrpe's Religion of the 
antient Perſians, page 294. 


Euseziuvs, in his Evangelical Preparation, page 
549, ſhews, that PL Aro favoured the dual doctrine, 
and believed the exiſtence of a number of ſpiritual be- 
ings of both kinds, between whom a violent hoſtility 
ſubſiſted, Which had important effects on our world. 
He traces PLaTo up to the ſcripture doctrine of a ſpi- 
ritual hoſtility, from whence he ſuppoſes that venerable 
antient drew his theory, and refers to Job. i. Pal, 
ci. &c. 


THz dual doctrine of ZoxoAsTER, as explained 
by PLuTarcn, coincides remarkably with ſundry 
ſcripture views. Oromaspes is of the light, and 
4% AAN ius of darkneſs,” ſays ZokoAsT RES. God 
is light, the father of light, dwells in light, ſays 
1 John i. 5. In the civth Pſalm, God is faid to 
cover himſelf with a garment of light. The king- 
dom and power of darkneſs, that is, of the grand 
Enemy, is frequently mentioned in the New Teſta- 
ment, as Luke xxi. 53. Epheſ. vii. 12, Coloſ. i. 3. 
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And darkneſs is repreſented as his future nnn, 
2 Pet. ii. 4, 17. Jude 6, 13, &c. 


Tre ancient Bramins, according to STRAaBO, be- 
lieved, that the ſupreme God Vis r xo, produced a ſe- 
condary or ſubordinate god, or ſpirit, called BR AMA, 
and gave him power to create the univeiſe. This is 
the ſcripture doctrine of the Son of God, the head of 
the obedient angels. Some writers, howerer, derive 
the name Bramins, from ABRANHAM, f. d. Abraha- 
mans, ſuppoſing that the Bramins had their religion 
from that antient patriarch. 


Hermes Taisuzorsrus teaches (fays aur 
CHUS) that the ſupreme God has given authority to 
an inferior god named EMePn, as chief of all the ethe- 
rial, empyrean, and celeſtial ſpirits, This 1s the 
ſcripture doctrine of all power in heaven and earth 
given to the Son of God, Mat. xxviit. 18. 


Hes10D ſays, from Chaos came Night; from Night 
Ether; from Ether Light; then the ſtars, the pla- 
" nets, the earth, and the gods, who govern all. In 
other places, he mentions the Giants, the Titans, and 
their wars; makes Night the mother of Earth; gives 
a copious account of the golden age, and miſery of 
the preſent world. AuTag r Xiv TET0 Yo, x. To X. 
But when they [the Saturnians, os race of the gol- 

den age] © came to be extinct, they became Jaiuorc, 
good ſeparate ſpirits, by the will of great Jove, con- 
* verſant on earth, and guardians of mortal men, ob- 
* ſerving their good and wicked actions.“ 


Eusz- 
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Eus E BIUs (Prep. Evang. p. 184.) quotes ſome 
verſes of Eur k DbocrEs, in which that antient de- 
ſcribes impure dæmons as in a ſtate of puniſhment. 
Abe prov b Yap Ot, x. r. à. The fy thruſts them down 
into the waters of the ſea. The ſea throws them out 
on the land. The land expoſes them to the ſcorching 
- rage of the ſun; and the ſun to the violence of the 
whirlwinds of the ſky. Thus they are toſſed from 
element to element, and always in torment and hor- 
ror. And PLuTarCH, quoted, ibid. p. 188, gives 
an account of Ty HO, which very nearly reſembles 
the ſcripture-deſcription of the character and puniſh- 
ment- of SaTan, He ſpeaks in the ſame vage, of 
Typhœan and Titanian battles, and the expulſion of 
thoſe beings, and the puniſhment inflicted on them for 
their fins by God [yum One]. 


Tut Tyrnox, or TyPHroEvs, is by ſome of the an- 
tients deſcribed as a giant, by others as a fiery ſpirit, 
wnvpa bor, who proved rebellious againſt JuriTER, 
and attempting to dethrone him, was thrown by him 
down to the earth, and buried under mount Etna. 
See Howuter, Hesiop, EvsTaTraivs, Ovip, Lu- 
can, HEerxopoTus, Diopoxus SicuLvs, &c. The 
fame word ſignifies in ſome other antient authors, a 
ſtorm, and a fiery metcor (as True fignifies ſome- 
times breath, and ſometimes a ſpirit): ſee Pl u- 
TARCH, Euxiripzs, Suipas, ArxrsToOftLE, A. Gkr- 
L1vs, PLinyY. And Acts xxvii. 14. we have arc; 
TvPwuxot, A violent wind. Toon ſignifies madneſs, 
The Titans are by the antients repreſented as con- 
cerned in the attempt to get poſſeſſion of heaven. -Of 
them 
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them ſee Homer, Hes1iop, and VIICII. ATat- 
Aus mentions an antient poem, now loſt, entituled 
Tilarpayiz, on the war between JuP1TER and the 
Titans. 


Tue author of PuikZuox to HYpasees, brings 
quotations to ſhew, that it was thought the Egyptians 
meant the Sun, both by Os1r1s and Tyrucx. The 
Sun was Os ixis when he produced fruits, herbs, &c. 
and Txeaon, when he ſent drought and peſtilences, 


Tas Epyptians (ſays Syencer De Leg. Jud. p 
346.) held Tyrnox to be the author of all evil, 
and the murderer of Os ix is. Bochaur thinks Os:- 
Ks is Mosss, But I ſhould rather incline to ſeek 


for a reſemblance between Os ia is and CHRIS r. 


Sou of the learned think the name of SaTurn 
comes from a Chaldaic word, which ſignifies a de- 
ſtroyer. If ſo, the worthy father of the great Jurr- 
TER himſelf, is no other than the ATewuwr of Rev. 
ix, 11. the Devil, in the dreſs of a heathen god. 


PLAaTo in his ITeor. p. 112. edit. Baſil. treats co- 
piouſly, but wildly of the happineſs of mankind un- 
der the reign of Sa ruxx, in a former revolution, or 
period. That in thoſe times God was governor of 
all : whereas now, the different provinces of nature 
are under particular ſuperintendants [Lore h. aN, 
and certain dæmons, or ſpirits ¶ dees daE⁰,iHeg] have 
charge of the animal creation according to the ap* 
pointment of the 3 *. 


/ - 
Eusz- 
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Euszsius (Præp. Evang. p. 549.) ſhews, that Pr, x- 
ro held the hoſtility between good and evil ſpirits, 
which had important effects on our world. He ſays, 
PLaTo got this doctrine from the ſcripture. Droo. 
LAxxrius, Procem. ſays, the Egyptians believed a 
good and an evil dæmon. 


TIzpaxeiperuc bY To Ties Oro AOYW, X. T. N. «To 
« the enquiry about the gods is to be added that con- 
„ cerning the dæmons and heroes. TunALESs, PyTra- 
4 coRas, PLATO, and the Stoics, held that the da- 
% mons are natures like to ſouls, and the heroes are 
« ſouls ſeparated from their bodies. Thoſe, which were 
1c good in the body, are good in the ſeparate ſtate, and 
« contrariwiſe. Eyxicurus ſays nothing on this head.“ 
PL. ur, quoted by Eusz B. Præp. Evang. p. 145. 


— Evsspivs, Præp. Evang. p. 184. argues, from 
PLuTarcn's accounts of the heathen gods, that they 
were no other than dæmons. 


Har To den TEU wr Om was bre. Every 
e dzmon [r] is between what is god and what is 
mortal. PLaT. Smpoſ. Love, he ſays, is one of the 
dæmons; which ſhews, that the word dane does not 
always ſignify the foul of a departed. mortal, as has 
been alledged by ſome learned men. | 


Mars1tiivs Ficinus fays (Arg. in Apol. Socr.) 
An atrabilious conſtitution of body fits a man for 
cc being 


2 


[I PLaTo, in his Cratylus, ſays Jaiuwwr is from 
da nher, ſapiens, BINTT. SECUND. 
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© being the receptacle of noxious ſpirits.” PL Aro, in 
his VIIIth epiſt. ſpeaks of Dios vstus, as tempted by 
an evil dæmon; dani, not ravodzpuer, He fays 
(Arg. in Apvl. Socr.) PLA Tro learned from the Egyp- 
tian myſteries, that God had formerly thrown down 
many bad ſpirits from heaven, who ever ſince had 
been the enemies of mankind. In his argument to 
PraTo's Phædr. he gives the following account of 
the antient dzmonology, © Anteguam peragat anima- 
* rum tractatum, &c. Before he gives a particular 
« account of ſouls, he ſpeaks of ſouls, or ſpiritual 
« beings in general, viz. the ſoul of the world, which 
« he calls JurirER, and under him twelve ſouls or 
„ ſpirits, the guardians of the twelve ſpheres of the 
« world, to whom he ſubjects as many orders of dæ- 
* mons, and as many of particular fouls, &c. It is 
« worth obſerving how much the Pythagorzan deſcrip- 
« tion of the fall of the ſpirits reſembles that of the 
* ſcripture. It is needleſs to mention, that 
*« PHkRECYDEs SyRUs ſpeaks of ſuch a falt of dæ- 
„ mons, or ſpirits, and adds, that Oraioxeus, was 
* the chief of that army, which rebelled againſt the 
*« ſupreme Being.” He ſays, in his argument to the 
Apol. for Socr. The antients held ſome dæmons, 
© which were originally ſuch, and others foreign, viz, 
* the ſoals of men tranſlated into aerial bodies.” PLA ro 
ſays, in his book, De Legibus, that the youth ſhould 
be taught to worſhip the gods, the ſons of the gods, 
and the demons 


Ev pry u Aye), x. r. A © They ſpeak well,” fays 
PruTArCH, ** who confeſs, that PLaTo has deli- 
« vered the philoſophers from great difficulties, by 

account · 
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* accounting for the evils in the world by the in- 
*« tractableneſs of matter, But they ſeem to me to 
* ſolve more and greater difficulties, who, ſeppoſing 
© an order of dæmons [ Jaipur between the gods and 
* men, ſhew, that there is thereby formed a con- 
* nexion and chain of being” [, &c. 


Maximus TyRivs, in his firſt diſſertation, on the 
nature of God, teaches, that the orders of ſpirits are 
various, their number countleſs, their gradation con- 
tinued from the Supreme to mortal man, and that all 
ſpace 1s filled by them from the * heavens 
down to the earth. 


Eva. TE rar TOY , K. 7. N.“ He [PrTHAGOR as] 
« ſuppoſed, that the whole atmoſphere was full of 
« ſpiritual beings, which are called demons, and he- 
„ roes, and are the authors of dreams, viſions, omens,” 
&c. Diog, LAERT. in Pythag. - So did Twates, 
HeRACLiTUs, &c. according to the ſame author, 
PLuTazxca4 and Vagro, &c. 


P41Lo, in his treatiſe II.. p1yarrwr, ſays, there are 
fpirits continually flying through the air, And let 
% no one imagine what is here ſaid to be fabulous. 
&« For it muſt be, that the world in all its el 
« of life,” “. Us a 


' « Tux univerſe is full of gods and genif, fays 
Ericrrus, chap. xiii. 
Pox- 


—— 


9 


[5] Ap. Euſeb. Præp. Evang. p. 124. 
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PorPHYRY ſays (p. 256.) the Egyptians aſcribed 
to dæmons a very extenſive ſphere of ſuperintendency, 
over the earth, the ſea, the ſun, &c. 


Our atmoſphere is an immenſe ocean, of a ſpe- 
cies more fluid than water, and more and more æthe- 
rial, as its regions riſe higher and higher, till at the 
height of fifty miles, (as conjectured) its ſubtlety is 
ſuch as to be rather æther than air. Here we may 
imagine as many different ranks of ſpiritual inhabi- 
tants, as the different regions of the atmoſphere will 
receive, and each rank placed in a region ſuited to 
their more and more refined vehicles, and more 
and more delicate manne» of exiſtence, till we 
come to thoſe, whoſe eſſence is ſubtle enough to 
be fit for dwelling in the Newtonian zther, which 
may be ſuppoſed to extend through all ſpace. But 
confining ourſelves to the atmoſphere of this planet, 
let it be conſidered how many times the number of 
the inhabitants of this earth ag, element ſurrounding 
the globe, and riſing to the height of fifty miles, will 
furniſh room for; eſpecially as three fifths of the ſur- 
face of the earth are loſt by being deluged. If this 
vaſt receptacle is wholly uninhabited, its ſole uſe is 
for reſpiration; and ſuſtaining clouds, for which pur- 
poſe, it would have anſwered as well if it had been 
but three miles high inſtead of fifty. But of the man- 
ner oh exiſtence, or place of abode of ſuch beings, 
who can affirm any thing poſitive? All I mean by 
what I have here ſaid of our atmoſphere, is only to 
inſinuate, that there is nothing of impoſſibility in con- 
ceiving it to be the receptacle of innumerable orders of 

. ſpiritual 
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ſpiritual beings. But to leave this matter to the rea- 
cer's conſideration, and proceed; 


ao: Os eh K rag Faruoracy te T. A. © They” [the 
Stoics] © hold, that there are certain dæmons, who 
« ſympathiſe with men, and are the inſpectors of hu- 
& man affairs,” ſays Dio. LAERTr. in his account of 
Zexo. See alſo HESIoD. Tes wer Saiports eo, x. T. N 
And PLuTaRCH, quoted by CasauBon, in his note 
on D. LarRTIus, ſays, TnALES, PYTHaGoRas, and 
PrAro held dæmons, a ſort of middle ſpirits between 
s and men. Pruraxcn ſpeaks of departed ſpi- 
rits of good and bad men, as becoming reſpectively a 
ſort of good and bad dæmons. The antients ſup- 
ſome of their ſpiritual beings, genii, nymphs, 
and the like, to be mortal, though longer lived than 
man. See Prur. Defect. Orac. pag. 415. of the 
death of the god Pax. Hizrocles, JauBLicavs, 
S1MPLIC1Us, and others, uſe the word Saiyuo; and 
a indiſcriminately. ProcLus ſays, every god 
preſides over ſome order of dæmons. And there is 
an innumerable multitude of dzmons attending upon 
every god. ®ag I 64 QrnoooPor, x. 7. A. © The phi- 
« Joſophers ſay, there are dæmons, who are affected 
« with human paſſions.” Dio. LAERT. in ZEx. Ci- 
CERO, quoted by the commentator on D1oc. LAERT. 
tranſlates Jae, by the Latin word Lares, So does 
CasauBON. Therefore the Larwati are dzmoniacs. 
Some of the ancients thought the Lares were good 
ſpirits, and the Lemures, bad [7]. SocraTE:'s accu- 


ſation 


— 


_—_— 


3 —— 


le * If we mult ſpeak plainly, what the effects of the 


« power of dæmons are, we ſhall ſay, they are famines, 
barrenneſs 


-— 
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ſation runs, that he had introduced xawm $a, new 
gods [a]. D. LAER Tr. in Sock. 


PyTHAGORAS, according to Dioc. LaERr. taught 
that there are three ſpecies between the ſupreme 
Being, and man; the gods, the heroes, and the 
ſouls; and that the whole immenſity of ſpace was full 
of intelligences, 


SOCR As 


—_ 


— 


—_— 
—_— 
o 


© barrenneſs of vines and other fruit-trees, exceſſive 
6 droughts, by which the crops are hurt; and plagues, 
« deſtroying ſometimes men, ſometimes beaſts. Orig, 
contr, Celſ. lib. viii. p. 398. AAA e xęn @ToToApnrarre 
N 90, Ke 7. X. 


SENNERTUS and FERNELIVS, eminent phyſicians, in 
their writings expreſsly aſcribe diſeaſes to ſpirits, 


[ſu] Lucia gives a whimſical account of the an- 
cient canonizations, or manufacture of gods and demi - 
gods. A dead hero is half carcaſe, half god. Accord - 
ingly, TROPHON1Us, while the mortal part of him 
was rotting in his grave, as other honeſt people do, was, 
as to his god part, giving oracles in Bœotia. Lucian. 
Menip. p. 116. edit. Bourdel. Nothing indeed ſhews 
human reaſon in a more humiliating light, than to take a 
view of its theological, and mythological reveries. Let 
the moſt inventive genius ſtudy for abſurdity, what will 
he imagine more ludicrous than the worſhip of calves, 
ſerpents, monkies, onions! What more ridiculous than 
gods and goddeſſes in hell [PLUTO, and thereſt],a goddeſs 
of neceſſary- houſes [ CLOAcIN A], a dog- god [CEKABERUs ], 
a horſe-god [PEGASUS], a fiſh - god [ TRITON], goat- 
gods {the Satyrs ], dead - gods [ PAN, and others J. And 
Chriſtianity, as traveſtied by Popery, is nearly as ridicu- 
lous as Heatheniſm. 

| BzxnTL, SECUND, 
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SocRaTEs, in Praro's Apology, teaches, that 
there are ſubordinate gods, Heatheniſm is full of 
ſpiritual beings of both characters. And PIA ro be. 
lieved, that there were many inferior originated gods, 
who alſo were makers, or planters of other creatures, 
and theſe ſecondary gods may, according to him, 
have been generated from eternity. So alſo Ax Is ro- 
TLE, PulLo, PLUTARCH, and ALEXANDER ARHRO- 


DISIUS. 


PLuTARCH's allegory of the birth and miſchiefs 
of Tyywoxn, and the fables of the gigantic and 
Titanian wars againſt the celeſtials, are but a lit- 
tle way from the ſcripture accounts of the rebel - an- 
gels. The three furies of the poets, Al R To, T151- 
PHONE, and Mrczra; the Numina lava; the 
hurtful gods, Ronicus and AvERRUxcus, and Ve- 
Joves, of which A. GerLivs gives an account [x] ;, 
the Haves, or inviſible one, the cauſe of plagues 
and famines; the evil Being of the Manichæans, 
the Tyron of the Egyptians and Greeks; all 
theſe ſeem to be no other than the fallen angels, 
diſguiſed by fable and mythology. 


Tux Chineſe hold, that antiently univerſal hap- 
pineſs and perfection prevailed. That afterwards a 
general confuſion came on. The heavens and the 
earth were ſhaken. The heavenly bodies changed 
their places and motions. 'The earth burſt, and the 


waters guſhed out. That a time will come, when 
all 


8 F2 » * * th 1 — 


[x] Noct. Att. L. ir. cap. 6. and v. 12. 
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all things ſhall be reſtored by a ſuffering heroic Be- 
ing, whoſe name is K1-ux-Tse (ſuffering ſuppoſes hoſ- 
tlity,) which word ſignifies ſhepherd-king, whom they 
alſo call the Moſt Holy, the Univerſal Teacher, and 
Sovereign Truth; and is probably the ſame with the Mi- 
THRAS of the Perſians, the Hor us of the Egyptians, the 
AroLLo, Mercury, or other ſon of Jur1iTER, of the 
Greeks, the BR AMA of the Indians, and the Apox1s 
of the Syrians, And all theſe ſeem to be taken from 
the ſcripture account of the ſuffering conqueror of the 
enemy, and reſtorer of all things. 

« Taz Chineſe,” fays Du HaLve, vol. III. p. 16. 
* pay an adoration, but in a ſubordinate manner, to 
inferior ſpirits depending on the Supreme, which, 
according to them, preſide over cities, rivers, 
* mountains,” &c. He ſays, they believe magic, dæ- 
mons, poſſeſſion and diſpoſſeſſion, ibid. paſim. And 
pag. 56. There are a number of plain texts in their 
s antient books, which ſpeak of ſpirits.” 


Tur Mabometans believe angels good and bad, an 
angel of death, and guardian angels. This doctrine 
they had of the Jews, and many of their traditionary 
notions of ſpirits from the Perſtans and Magi. Mo- 
HAMMED Calls the devil EBIIs; and ſays, he was 


thrown down from heaven for refuſing homage 
to Aram, They likewiſe believe gen, a middling 


ſpecies of beings between angels and men. Son SALE's 
Koran, and Prelim. Diſc. : 


„The Mexicans believe magic, and conſu' t ſpirits," 
ſays HveT. Præp. Evang. p. 84. | 
M Pox- 


JS 
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PorruyRy gives a ſort of ſyſtem of the theology 
of his times, in his book De Hl ſtinentia, F 38. All 
« ſpirits proceeding from the ſoul of the world, and 
* fuperintending the regions under the moon —go- 
* verning according to reaſon, are to be called good 
« genii, $aimwts * %, and 1t is to be believed, that 
they regulate all things to the advantage of what is 
*@ithin their reſpe&ive provinces, as animals or 
if fuits, giving favourabie ſeaſons, &c. They have 
* communicated to mankind the arts of muſic, &c. 
« Theſe beings are not the authors of both good and 
A evil. With theſe are to be reckoned the meſſengers, 
or travellers, T%94:vo741, as PLATOo ſpeaks, who 
a re embaſſadors between gods and men, carrying 
Hur prayers to the gods, and their warnings to us. 
c But whatever ſpirits do not regulate their affairs 
„ rightly; they are to be called dæmons, but wicked 
ones. All theſe are naturally inviſible to men. But 
they make themſelves viſible when they pleaſe. The 
evil dæmons too ſometimes change their vehicles. 
-« Theſe beings are paſſible and corroptible as to their 
-« yehicles, and their vehicles waſte, and require nou- 
« riſhment. Their vehicles have à certain ſymmetry 
4 as the organized bodies of viſible creatures. But 
«thoſe of the evil dæmons are deficient in reſpect of 
«this proportion. Their place is the region next to 
the ſurface of the earth. and they produce diſorders 
« in theſe lower ſpheres. They are the authors of 
the calainities, which come upon the earth, as peſ- 
« tilence, famine, -earthquakes, while they perſuade 
« mortals, that they are the givers of every bleſſing: 
« Then they excite men to ſupplications and ſacrifices, 
5 | as 


% - 
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« as if the good gods were offended. Thus they give 
„men falſe notions of the gods, and allure them to 
« worſhip themſelves inſtead of the good gods. They 
are pleaſed to ſee and tempt men to act wickedly 
« whence war, and every vice. They even calum- 
* niate the great gods, and perſuade men, that they 
«© are the authors of the confuſion, which is here be- 
* low. Whence it comes, that many even of the 
„ philoſophers give very diſreſpectful accounts of the 
origin of evil. But, as PLA To ſays, it is as abſurd to 
* aſcribe evil to the good gods, as freezing to heat, 
or. fuſion to cold. When the evil genii are preparing 
« to bring diſtreſſes on mankind, the gocd ſend 
them warnings of their deſigns by dreams, or vi- 
« ſions, and often aveit what men can neither ſee 
© nor prevent. And if men were capable of under- 
„ ſtanding the premonitions of the good genii, they 
* would know beforehand all the deſigns of the 
wicked demons againſt them, Theſe. evil genii are 
« alſo. the authors of enchantments, and thoſe who 
e practiſe enchantments, worſhip the evil. genii, and 
« their chief KT Tever wreak ren]; they are ſull of 
« craft and art, the authors of philtres, tempters to 
vice, the fathers of falſhood, giving themſelves out 
„ for gods, and delighting in libations and fumiga- 
„tions, by which their vehicles are nouriſhed.” 


In his book De Ab/tinentia, lib. II. I 59, he ſpeaks 
of gods and dæmons, as the Chriſtians do of good 
and bad angels, Ors de 845 Searcy a N daf 5 rag 
broras % aαναεατναν, . To J. According to Evuseervs, 
and Jtzome, he accuſed Chriſt and his apoſtles, of 
working their miracles by the power of dzmons. 


M 2 JAu- 
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JamBLicavs's book, De Myſter. is a general ſyſtem 
of the pagan faith, as it ſtood in his times, . viz. the 
fourth -century, concerning the ſpiritual world. 
His gods, dzmons, heroes, ſouls, ſpiritual archons, 
angels, archangels, &c. are a jumble of paganiſm and 
chriſtianity. The dæmons, he ſays, are ſubject to the 
gods. They are the moſt perfect and ſpiritual work 
of the gods; the heroes next, and the ſouls after the 
heroes. It is diverting to obſerve how minutely he 
deſcribes the appearances and characters of thoſe aerial 
beings, as if he had known them as well-as we do 
the common wild fowl of this country. The geds, he 
ſays, appear always for ſalutary purpoſes; the arch- 
angels are terrible, but mild; the angels milder; the 
dæmons frightful, &c. He makes theſe laſt the au- 
thors of evil to men. This he apparently drew from 


ſcripture. Yet, in conformity with heatheniſm, he 


holds good and evil dæmons; which notion comes 
originally from the ſcripture doctrine of the, good and 
evil angels. 


JaMBLIiCHBs, in his Vith ſect. chap. v. fays, there is 
a ſort of ſpiritual beings of a brutal nature, that may be 
threatened by the prieſts. into any thing. ScuTELLIVS 
thinks he finds nine different ſpecies of ſpiritual beings 
in JaMBLICHUs. The annotator on JAaMBLICHUsS, 
p. 255, ſays, It is not to be doubted, that there 
«*« are ſuch brutal ſpirits; but it is much to be doubt- 
«ed, whether they can give aſſiſtance, or even hear 


' * the addreſſes of thoſe, who call on them.” Nor e 


dubitandum, &c. 


GALE, 
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Gal, the annotator on JamBL1icavs, ſays, the 
Sadducees among the Jews did not deny the exiſt- 
ence of angels and ſpirits; but their exiſtence as ſes 
parate from the divine nature; from which, they pre- 
tended (as did ſome of the heathen philoſophers) all 
ipiritual natures were excerpted, and to which * 
again returned, and were abſorbed into it. 


PorPHYRY,. quoted by the armotator on Au- 
BLICHUS, p. 208, ſays, the adverſe powers are im- 
perceptible to human eyes; but they ſometimes embo- 
dy themſelves in a pleaſing form. Thus, 2 Cor. xi. 
14, SATAN 3s. ſaid to transform himſelf into an angel 
of light. 


JauLIchus (ſect III. cap. xxx.) ſpeaks of a head 
of the dzmons, nyfhœe h And the annotator 
adds a quotation from ProcLus to the ſame purpoſe, 
and days, Zabii quogue deum demonum bonorarunt. Vid. | 
HoTTINGER.. 


EuskEBlus aſlerts, p- 178, that the oracles were 
given by dæmons, and for proof, brings the fact, of 
their being ſilenced at the coming of Chriſt. And 
_ Suvipas relates, that AucvsTvs conſulted the ora- 
cle; to know who ſhould reign/ after him. The Pr- 
THIA anſwered, ©* An Hebrew child? who rules over 
the bleſſed gods, commands me to leave this tem- 
ple, and retire to bell. Therefore go filent from 
„my altars.” On which Avcusrvs erected an altar 
in the „An to the ROI mae | 
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EvusEB1Us, p. 179. quotes Pon HTR L's words, 
Nur 9: VavuaCeon, K. T. a. Does any one wonder, 

* that the city ſhould labour under this epidemical 
e diftemper ſo many years, when AscuLavivs, and 
« the reſt of the gods, have withdrawn themſelves from 
the ſociety of men. For ſince Js us has been wor- 
« ſhipped, no one has had any help from the gods.” - 


TraT the heathen; oracles were given by evil 
ſpirits has been believed by many. And it is not 
otherwiſe eaſy to account for all that is handed 
down to us of thoſe oracles, but by denying the facts, 
as the ſtory in HexopoTus, of the. tortoiſe. and, the 
lamb, &c. For prieſtcraft alone will not account for 
ſuch phænomena. St. Paul (1 Cor. x. 20.) ſeems 
to repreſent the ſacrifical worſhip of the hea- 
thens as directed by evil. ſpirits. BELIZE ZU is ſaid 
(2 Kings, J. 3.) to be the god of Ekron; and the 
primitive Chriſtians expreſly _ - AM dæmon- 
worſhip at their baptiſm. 520417 101 


Tus brings to my mind the antient Clarian 
oracle, e if x . ee ds rr 
Bus, NY 

To fag n Tor. 2 . Ole, Aer 1 1122 
15 Declare, that the. greateſt, of the gods is Hag.“ 
Which word is almoſt the me wick the Hebrew 
name of God in. Suppofing this oracle to have 
been genuine, and oracles to have been given by 
evil ſpirits, there ſeems, here to bave been either a 
deſign of the apoſtate ſpirits to get into favour again 
by * the _—_— of Jeyovan, or 
124 8 1 elſe 


Fd 
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elſe, on the contrary, to diſcountenance the Jewiſh- 
theology, by giving out IEHOvAR as a heathen god. 


AxDp this naturally leads us to reflect on what oc- 
curs ſo often in the N. Teſtament, of the behaviour 
of the ſpirits in the dzmoniacs (this is ſuppoſing ſpi- 
rits really concerned, which, howeyer, .. almoſt every 
reader knows, is  controyerted, by many, as ME, 


SYKES, FARMER, &c.] who ſhew, a mighty prom-- 


ptitude, on all occaſions, to acknowledge Jesus to bg 


the Chriſt, and are by him reſtrained from ſpeakingy- 


becauſe. they knew him, ſays our tranſlation 3 but it 


might as well have been rendered, He ſuffered them 


« not to tell that they knew him; not deſiring ſuch 
atteſtation as they could give. 3 


I do not deſire to puſh any hypothetical or con- 
jectural notion one hair's-breadth beyond what reaicn, 
or analogy will ſupport. Having, myſelf, been al- 
ways more afraid of believing too much, than too lit- 
tle ;. I ſhall hardly ever be the promoter of credulity in 
others, | 


Dr. TaxTox (Scheme of Script. Divin. pag. 265.) 
ſuppoſes that ſpirits might aſſiſt the Egyptian magi- 
clans. CupwokTa ſays the Devil aſſiſted Aro, lo- 
Kivs Trax aus. That the Cumæan Sibyl did really 
prophecy of CUuRISsT, and that VI BOI took his 4th 


Eclogue from her verſes. But Fa BRIC Ius, I think, 


-overſets that notion. 


Is Dent. Xii. he people of Iſrael are warned not 


to be. drawn away from the worſhip of the true God 
| f M + | 


by 
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by prophecies given out for that purpoſe, even though 
the prophecies ſhould come to paſs. Cupworrn 


thinks this unintelligible without ſuppoſing evil ſpi- 
rits concerned. The caſe is the ſame of the falſe mi- 


racles ſpoken of in the N. Teſt. 


LacTtaxTivs pronounces, that the Sibyls and ora- 
cles were inſpired by evil ſpirits. So ſays HueTiwvs, 
Præp. Evang. p. 127, though in other places he ſeems 
to doubt it. EpwarvDs, author of the Survey, af- 
firms the ſame. And HaLLeT : God might permit 
them“ [magicians, witches, or wizards] © by the 
« Devil's help, to diſcover ſecrets, and to foretel 
* ſome future events, as he did ſometimes permit 
s them to work miracles, as is plain in the caſe of 
60 the Egyptian magicians.” Notes on pecul. Texts, 
Vol. L p. 56 [x]. 


CHaLcipivs has a good deal concerning the ſpi- 
ritual hierarchies. But, as he lived after CRS, 
and is alledged by ſome writers, to have been a 
Chriſtian, though commonly reckoned a Platoniſt, his 

| opinion 


— 


[x] Whoever would ſee more concerning thoſe ancient 
witches or fortune-tellers, the Sibyls, may conſult Plato, 
Ariftotle, - Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, Tacitus, Arifle- 
phanes, | Solinks, Iſdorus, Varro, Pauſanias, Dionyſius 
Hali carnaſſenſis, Cicero, Suidas, Jamblichus,  Agathias, 
Zofimus, Tatian, S. Auguſfline, Clement of Alexandria, 
Eraſmus, Schmidius, Onuphrius, Caftellio, Sixtus Senen- 
fis, Baronius, Fabricius, Voffius, Cudævorth, Bayle, Mag 
0 IP Petit, Celly, — Vandale, and many others. 
BENTL, SECUND, 
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opinion is of the leſs conſequence, as well as that of 
_ NN which yet 1 * een quoted. 


Tus ſuppoſition that r evil, which partially 
prevails in this world, is brought into it by the power 
of malignant ſpirits, is not affected by the truth or 
falſhood of the doctrine of apparitions. Diſorder may 
have been introduced into this world at periods long 
fince' paſt.” And ſpiritual beings may be conceived 
to act, or to have acted, without their making them- 
ſelves viſible. It is, however, certain, that grave 
authors have declared their firm belief of apparitions, 
as, among others, our great naturaliſt Mr. BoyLe'; 
but he, it muſt be owned, ſhews himſelf to have been, 
uv many inſtances, too cred ulous. The learned Cup- 
worRTH thinks ArorlLox tus TYanzus was aſſiſted 
by evil ſpirits in performing a ſort of miracles to diſ- 
countenance Chriſtianity. He likewiſe holds the li- 
teral - account of poſſeſſion by ſpirits; and Mays; 
„For a man to aſſert that apparitions are impoſſible, 
is to pretend that he knows not only all that is, or 
has been, but all that is poflible ; or elſe, that ac 
«« apparition: implies .a contradiction.“ 


V1*1B1t1TyY, or inviſibility, have nothing to do with 
reality: or non entity. No eye ever ſaw the element 
of air. Even when condenſed to the greateſt degree, 
it remains inviſible as much as when in its rareſt 
Rate.” Vet we have no more doubt of the reality 
of ſuch an element, than of the three others. Dr. 
Cunwon rz gives it as his opinion, that angels, both 
good and bad, are embodied in a ſiner kind of vehi- 
cles. And Poxrurxr, in his letter to Ax Bo, the 
20 A 5 R/ p 
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Egyptian prieſt, mentions, the . heathen, notion, that 
the gods had etherial, the dzmons atrial. and the 
ſouls terreſtrial bodies. One cannot help here recol- 
lecting the apoſtle Pa ulis philoſophy (1 Cor. xv. 40.) 
of bodies celeſtial, and pa * n gun ooh in- 
ee 

5 Non — the eedian concerning 2 affect 
the point in hand, of evil brought into the world by 
the power of malignant ſpirits. Yet we may throw 
together a few pazagraphs, ſnewing, that the notion 
of ſuch a commerce between ſpiritual beings 1 
mankind, has ant. . prevalled... a 9n 


4 ( = | 
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Tur opiniingf yood —— attending men, 
and the fables of unaccountable terrors ſtruck into people 
by the god Pan, and of the. Lympbati (Nymphati as cor- 
rected by ſome critics) perſons poſſeſſed by the nymphs, 
of the Cerriti, and Larwati, people poſſeſſed by CE RES, 
and the Dii Lares, are direct contradictions to Mr. 
Mz pe's aſſertion, that, in other nations beſides that 
of the Jews, we hear of no dæmoniacs. Cuxrrus 
relates, that on a mad woman's adviſing AL RX AN- 
DER to return to his companions, when he was go- 
ing to bed after a long drinking-match, and would 
probably have been murdered by his pages, who 


had conſpired. againſt his life, the maudlin hero 


anſwered, The gods adviſe well.“ Alluding to the 
common notion of mad people's being, inſpired, or 
poſſeſſed. And VALENI Us, Maxaays, writes, that 
after: Au ron x 's defeat at the battle of, Actum, Cas- 
stus PARMENS18, {Who had been of his, party, fled 
to Ant. and there ſeveral mes in his ſleep was 

- +2 * ter- 
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terrified, poſſeſſed, or haunted by an apparition in a 
human form, which, on his aſking it who, or What it 
was, anſwered it was xzix0%aiuw, his evil genius,; ; and 
that ſoon after Cassius was proſcribed and put to death. 
And the ſtory of BavTvus's apparition before the battle 
of Philippi is known to every body. Which ſhews 
that the ancient heathens were uſed to think it poſſible 
that ſpiritual beings might have communication with 
men. Nor was any thing more common among the 
ancient heathens, than the notion, that diſeaſes were 
inflicted by gods or 9zioz;, Therefore it is not to 
be wondered, that the evangeliſts do not ſpeak of the 
great- number of int in Car IST's time, as an 
unuſual thing, becauſe the notion of the influence of 
inviſible beings, of both characters, over mankind, -. 
was then generally prevalent, both among Jews and 
beathens. Nor ſhould I chooſe to make oath, that 
ſpirits are not now concerned in madneſs, though 
medicines are uſeful towards curing that complaint, 
A diſorderly ſtate of the body, particularly of the 
brain, curable by the phyſical art, may be imagined 
to render the mind acceſſible to ſpirits, as we know 
ſtrong liquors give a dciigning perſon an advantage 
over him, who is intoxicated, which he could not . 
gain over the ſame perſon ſober. We may err in re- 
jecting, as well as in receiving, too arbitrarily, opi- 
nions, where we want data to ground our belief, or 
our diſhelief upon. The king of Bantam ſhewed 
weakneſs in oppoſing the poſiibility of freezing, merely 
becauſe he had never ſeen ice. But to proceed ; 
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Tux agitations of the votaries of Baccnvs, with 
which a whole army was ſaid to have been ſuddenly 
ſeized; the Delphic and Sibylline prophetic fury, 
and other like inſtances, ſhew how familiar the notion 
of poſſeſſion was to the antients, 


Zurzveus, in his laws, ſpeaks of evil dæmons 
tempting men to wickedneſs; and Euzie1ves of the 
poſſibility of an evil dzmon's giving out oracles in- 
ſtead of Arol. Lo. 


 SocraTEs's dæmon is the moſt celebrated perſon- 
age of the kind in heathen antiquity. Er: vag vi bez 
Neige TagrTopurrer, x. T. A. © There is, by divine ap- 
pointment a certain dæmon, which has followed me 
* from my youth. It is a voice, which when uttered, 
always fignifies to me a warning not to do what 


J am. about; but he never excites me to do any 


* thing.” PAT. Theoleg. and Apol. Socr. He 
mentions predictions given by it, of the events of 
battles, &c. 


PLUTARCH, in his piece on the genius of Socr a- 
tes, ſays, the genius did not utter any audible voice, 

or exhibit any viſible appearance; but made an in- 
ternal impreſſion on the mind of the philoſopher, which 
being defecated from all matter, was more eaſily ac- 
ceſſible to the impreſſions. of the ſpirit. 


Tus Erinnyes, r Furies, are by the ancients re- 
preſented as infernal goddeſſes, the puniſhers of the 
wicked in hell, and as authors of contentions, wars 


and 
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and miſchiefs on earth, as promoters of vengeful aud 
iraſcible diſpoſitions, by getting poſſeſſion of the minds 
of unhappy perſons. Inſtances of Which notion may 
be ſeen in Homer, SoPHoOCLEs, VIICIL, HoRACE, 
Ovi, &c. 


PszLTLus, Poxr HTR Y, Celsvs, and many of the 
fathers ſay, impure ſpirits diſturb ſleep, and inflict 
diſeaſes. PsEILus ſays, they inhabit the earth and 
lower regions of the air. See Paro, OrPnevs; 
CoxLius Rnuopicinus, and the latter Platoniſts. 
JuLian (in a fragment quoted by the commentator 
on JAMBLICHUS, p. 228.) fays, people have been ſo 
agitated by dzmons, as to leave human ſociety, and 
live in mountains and deſarts. PoreayRY fays; 
Spirits, who are the cauſe of the evils, which come 
« upon mankind, pretending to be the removers of 
them, have drawn fooliſh men to worſhip them as 
* their benefactors, when they. are, in fact, their ene- 
* mies. 


Some oppoſers of the literal notion of poſſeſſion, 
lay great ſtreſs upon the word Jaiyw; by which, 
they pretend, the antients always underſtood a de- 
parted human ſpirit. And as it is irrational, fay 
they, to imagine the ſoul of a dead man ſhooting it- 
ſelf into the brain of a living perſon, the notion of dæ- 
moniacs, or poſſeſſed perſons, muſt be underſtood to 
mean only people; whoſe brains are diſmounted by na- 
tural inſanity, without any ſpirit really concerned. It is 
not my deſign either to oppoſe, or defend, the lite- 
ral notion of poſſeſſion. But I do not think the account 
of the ſuppoſed antient ſenſe of the word Jzzuwr, as 

| being 


| 
| 
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being confined” to departed human ſculs; will go 
far toward overſetting it. *Tis true, Jos Ey hus ſays 


. expreſly, that the departed fouls of bad men did com- 


monly - poſſeſs people. And he ſpeaks of a curious 
operation, unknown, I imagine, to our ſurgegus, by 
which the ſpirit was extracted from the brain of the 
poſſeſſed, through the noje. It is the more to be 
wondered, that Joszy#us ſhould entertain ſuch à no- 
tion; as the Old Teſtament generally repreſents the 
dead in a fate of total inactivity. Ihe heathens, I 
ſay, did not always uſt the word %a:uw for a depart- 
ed human ſpirit. Where Praro ſays, Exedas aQizcr- 
Tas © rerhebraxoret, &c. when the dead arrive at thoſe - 
manſions, to which 4Az:uw brings every one who has 
paſſed this lite rightly, &c. Is this Aziyw the depart- 
ed ſpirit of a man? PLuTarcy calls his evil prin - 
ciple Aziywr. Can he mean, that the evil principle 
was once a human being? Homer uſes the epithet 
Nane in both ſenſes, viz, ſometimes to ſignify ged. 
lile, and ſometimes what we ſhould call devil. When 
PLuUraRCH and aurichus ſpeak of Jziumn as the 


firſt/introducers of evil among men, they cannot mean 


departed human ſpirits. For what ſolution of the 
Gifficulty of the Hrſt appearance of evil among man- 
kind would it be, to ſay, that it was brought in by 
departed human ſpirits? And when Ok Hus, quoted 
by EussBius, (Prep. Evang. p. co.) ſays, There 
is one government, and one lord, viz. the ſupreme 
Being,“ E, xgeſloc, eig daihνh, does he mean, that 
that this one dæmon, or lord, is the departed ſpirit 
of a man? ; 12 
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Ovens POR the Chriſtians of his times, which 
were early, always underſtood the word dalh, to 


ſignify an evil ſpirit; \mailas” — ena. Qavazc. 
Cont. Cel. | 


; 


5 putatis eos e des (fays TtxTULLIAN) guos 
10s demons ſcimus. Theſe paſſages ſhew, that the 
Chriſtians commonly meant fallen angels by the word 
Faiborc, It is true IUsrix Marr Tx ſeews to have 
been of Josrynvus's way of thinking about poſſeſſion. 
But the fathers did undoubtedly many times depart 
from the ſcripture notjons. However, it is enough 
for my preſent purpoſe to have made it appear, that 
poſſeſion Was nor always aſcribed ta departed human 
1 | ; 


rdf Ut Aa among the antients, ſignifies ei- 
ther the ſupreme God; or one of the inferior celeſtials, 
as AroLLo, Mix?Rva, &c. or the Dii Lares, Lndigetes, 
Manet, and the like; or noxious gods, as the Furies, 
&c. or ſpirits of departed heroes, or of departed 
wicked men; or the good or bad geniuſes” of parti- 
cular perſons; or fortune, good or bad; or fate or 
death; or fallen angels. It is found in theſe ſenſes in 
Hong, HESsIOD, PLaTo, ARISTOPHANES, Eschi- 
Es, PLVUT ARCH, ATHEXNAEUS, XENO HO, HERO- 
Dorus, and the Tacred writers. Azigurrrey has nearly 
the ſame ſignification. The adjective dale, ſigni- 
fics ſometimes divine, admirable, bleſſed, fortunate; 
ſometimes wicked, miſerable, contemptible. Aa- 
„nee, and daimuonowenr, in the facred writers, ſigni- 
fy poſſeſſed by an evil ſpirit, But in the profane 
| writers, 
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writers, Fauyporicew i is found in the lame rr as James - 
g in the ſacred. De, 


. 1 though. it could be made out, 
that the heat hens underſtood always by the word 
zu» a departed ſoul, it would not follow, that the 
evangeliſts mean to repreſent the dæmoniacs as 
poſſeſſed by the ſeparate ſouls. of wicked men. 
The evangeliſts, it is certain, did not mean by che 


word Oe, what the. heathen vulgar . meant by it. 


The word Ayy:Acr, among the antient heathens, never 
was underſtood to ſignify any thing but a meſſenger, 
whether celeſtial or terreſtrial. The evangeliſts mean, 
by it, an order of ſpiritual beings below archangels, . 
and above men. And ſo of many other words. The 
evangeliſts were obliged: to make uſe of ſuch Greek 
words as were in uſe in their times. But I do not, as 
] have ſaid above, pretend to decide any thing con- 
cerning the true notion of poſſeſſion. 


Lr us now pauſe a little, and ſee whereabout we 
are got in our ſubject. We have ſeen, that the learn- 
ed have differed in their opinions concerning the reality 
of evil in the world, ſome affirming, others denying, 
We have ſeen, that many of thoſe, who acknowledge 
the reality of evil, have aſcribed it to an intermediate 
and ſubordinate agency, We have ſeen, that the ex- 
iſtence and agency of inviſible beings, has been be- 
lieved by the profeſſors of all religions. Let us. not, 
eee ee e. 5 @mzIact a7 
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Every p/au/;ble ſolution of a difficulty is not the true 
account of the matter. But we commonly think our- 
ſelves in the way toward obtaining light in an obſcure 
ſubject, when. we have got ſo far, as to be able to give 
ſuch an account of it, as is not ſelf-contradiftory. Is 
the ſolution of the grand difficulty, of the Origin of 
Evi, here offered to the reader, plaufible or not? Is it 
irrational to allow (what our ſenſes are every moment 
inculcating upon us) that there is in this world of ours. 
much of rea/ evil and diſorder, both natural and moral ; 
much of what muſt be diſpleaſing and deformed in the 
eye-of the Supreme, as well as of every. good ſubordinate 
being, to whom our world, and its preſent condition, 
are known ? Is it abſurd to ſuppoſe inviſible beings to 
exiſt ? Is not that which thinks [y], and aQs, in us, 
inviſiblo. 


Mar not invifible beings be-conceived” of, as en- 
dowed with powers greatly ſuperior- to ours? Is it ab» 
ſurd to ſuppoſe inviſible ſubordinate agents, poſſeſſed 
of powers equal to the making and governing of worlds 
and ſyſtems ? 


How: 


—_—_ — —_— —c_— 


[3] The author of the Dictionaire Philoſ. Portat. thinks 
the whole notion of a ſeub in man, needleſs. ** You think,” 
ſays he, “with your head, as you. walk with. your feet.“ 
But walking, and thinking, are, in my conception, ope- 
rations as ſpecifically different, as the ſtriking of a clock,. 
and the ſolving of a geometrical problem, 
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How, ifallſy ſtems, as 4/ems, be the productions of ſub- 
ordinate agents ? May we not ſuppoſe that Omni potence 
did from eternity create the ſtaminal principles of what- 
ever now exiſts, or ever will exiſt, in infinite ſpace, 
whether material or ſpiritual ? Is it unreaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that out, of theſe eternally, though depen- 
dently, exiſting ſtamina, all worlds are created and. 
Peopled? 


Max there not be imagined to ariſe among be- 
ings endowed with great powers, as well as among 
their inferiors, differences in opinion? 


May there not be imagined to ariſe among beings, 
whoſe ſtations are higher, as among thoſe who are 
lower, differences as to moral character? Do ſuperior 
abilities imply ſuperior virtue? Do we find this to an- 
dete eee Mbit 


Mar not rect hoſtilities be —— to ariſe 
among ſuperior, as among inferior beings? 


SuPPosI1NG worlds and ſyſtems to be under the 


"peculiar patronage of ſuperior ſpirits, of good characters, 


is it irrational to conceive of the hoſtile party of 4. 


d. ele beings, as wrecking their vengeance on the. 
dominions of the powers whom they oppole ?. 


Is 
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Is there any thing inconſiſtent with reaſon or ana- 
logy in ſuppoſing, that the caſe of our world is, in 
ſome ſuch manner as this, peculiarly diſtreſsful [z]. 


Ir is not my preſent purpoſe to write in defence, 
any more than in oppoſition, to ſcripture. / But I 
think thus much may be worth enquiring, vir. Whe- 
ther, there may not be à plauſtble ſcheme of ſcripture 
made out, by underſtanding it as communicated” to 
mankind, merely to inform our ſpecies of certain facts, 
which reaſon would not have ſuggeſted; as, That 25 
world (fripture no where hints a plurality) was origi- 
nally formed into its preſent ſtate by a great and 
good Being of high rank under the Supreme. That 
between this great and good Being, and another great, 
but degenerate and wicked Being, contentions and 
emulations did, in very ancient times, ariſe, That 
we, and our world, have ſuffered various inconve- 
niencies, and are become liable to ſundry diftrefles, in 
conſequence of theſe contentions, from which other- 
wile we ſhoald, as, probably, other worlds are, have 
been wholly free. And that the prefent 'promiſ- 
cuous and diſtreſsful tate of things, is only temporary. 
and of a ſhort duration, compared with that for which 
we are intended, and in which order and good, both 
natural and moral, wall eke and without mix- 
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[z] Moses BAR-CEPHa ſays, God oy the Ser- 
pent as the author of evil, and did not prevent his commit- 


ting-it, upon the ſame principle as he does not reſtrain 
wicked men, Grabe, Sicileg. Patr. 


| 
| 
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ture, or exception, prevail and increaſe through all 
future eternity. | 

Sensen n, a dhtml yeus es, liefe God 


as only one day. If, therefore, this world were to be 


conceived of as under oppreſſion by a malignant tyranni- 
cal ſpirit for fix or ſeven ſuch days, that is fix. or ſeven. 
thouſand whirls of the earth round the ſun, what 
great matter is it? To beings. much inferior to the. 
Supreme, à world is probably. but a. ball in a ſling ; 
a ſun a taper; and à ſyſlem an orrery. What won- 
der. if things go wrong for. a ſhort. ſpace, where. 
their, going wrong. for. a. ſhort ſpace is comparatively, 
of. little conſequence, is unavoidable, and leaves it 
fil:worth while ta have. created the world ?. 


But CeLsvs aſks the Chriſtians, againſt whom he: 
writes, whether they think the Son of God is really. 
baffled by the Devil? with more to the ſame purpole., 

Or whether they only teach enigmatically and mytho+ 
gically, with, the Egyptians, . HERACLITUS, PHzRE- 
CYDES. SYAUs,. and. Homes; in their gigantic and, 
Titanian . wars, their conteſts. between Saruxx and 
OrHiox E us, and their hiſtories of Trehox, Osixis, 
Horus, &c. that the univerſe. ſabſiſts by elemental 
ſtrife. To which Oz1cev. anſwers, that theſe fictions. 


are not the inventions of the Egyptians.. nor of He: 


RACLITUs, &c. but are diſguiſed. and mythologiſed 
from the Moſaic account of the deception of Ab AN 
and Evz. by the Serpent, and of- che dejeclion of-the 
rebellious angels, &c. 
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Tue Fathers, both · Greek and Latin, are full of the 
doctrine of a ſpiritual hoſtility, Which notion they 
ground on ſcripture. It may, however, be as 
-well to quote them -but ſparingly. Moſt readers 
will, I imagine, pay as much regard to the opinion 
«of our own modern writers, as to that of thoſe ve- 
nerable perſons, Indeed the whole-authority of both 
-fathers and moderns, muſt be drawn from the confor- 


mity of their ſentiments with the views given in Scrip- 


ture, which are of great antiquity, and are, beſides, 
- originals, furnithing to, not borrowing from, other 
Writers. Thus much might be acknowledged by a per- 
ſon profeſling the orthodox, that is, the deiſtical faith. 
A counſellor may plead well in defence of a caufe, 
which he may not think unexceptionably juſt. If 
-therefore any deiſtical reader, from obſerving, in theſe 
pages, any thing worthy of his attention, ſhould be 
concerned to think the author weak enough to believe 
"revelation; let him, if he pleaſes, conſider him as an 
unbeliever, and acting the lawyer, who is to make 
the moſt of his cauſe. The reader has very little con- 
.cern with the author's belief. The only point is, 
what he makes out to be true, or probable. Indeed, 
there is nothing with which any man is ſo little 
concerned as another man's belief. Let us now hear 
the ſenſe of Scripture on the preſent point, as under- 
ſtood by ſome able and learned moderns. 
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Mr. Locrs explains — him who hath ſubjected 
the world“ to death, Rom, viii. 20. of the Devil, 


and refers to Gen. iii. of the Serpent's tempiing Eve, 


and to Heb: ii. 14.— him, who hath the power of 
death, that is the Devil,“ and to Coloſſ. ii. 15. 


„having ſpoiled principalities and powers“ (that is, 


Seraz and his legions) t, he made a ſhew of them,” 
as in triumph. In theſe words“ [the Prince of the 


power of the ait]? St. Pa ux points out the Devil, the 


«* Prince of the revolted part of the creation, and head 
* of that kingdom which Rands in oppoſition to, and 


„ was at war with the kingdom of Chriſt.” And the 


ſame author (vol. ii. p. 57 3. Fol. edit.) We know not 


what need there was to ſet up an Head and a chief 


« tain in oppoſition to the prince , this avorld, the 


4 prince of the power of the air, &c. of Which there 
are more than obſcure intimations in Scripture, 


Ax p the great Dr. Bazzow, vol. II. p. 325. 


-« Cyr1sT has acquired us by juſt right of congueſt, 
* having ſubdued the enenties, unto whom (partly by 
* their fraud and violence, partly by our own conſent) 


© we did live enſlaved and addicted. Them he van- 
* quiſhed, having ſpoiled principalities and porvers,” 
&c. And p. 339, There was great power wanted 


to remove thoſe huge obſtacles, that eroſſed our ſal 


* vation, to ſubdue thoſe enemies, which oppoſed it, to 
« command and conquer nature, to vanquiſh the 
„ pcavers of hell, and aboliſh death in our behalf.“ 


Tu Devil, that enemy, that accuſer, that mur- 


* derer, that greedy lion, that crafty ſerpent, the 


« ſtrong 
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'& ſtrong one, the miſchievous one, the deſtroyer, who 
e uſurped an authority, and exerciſed a domination 
« over mankind, as the prince of this world, &c. him 
% hath our Saviour deſtroyed or defeated (xzinzyn7s) de- 
jected from heaven (I ſaw SaTan like lightning fall- 
ing from heaven, Luke x. 18.) him he hath, caſt out. 
« Now is the judgment of this world; now is the 
Prince of this world caſt out, John xii. 31. For this 
% cauſe (faith St. Joux xvi. 11.) che Son of God ap- 
* peared, that he might deſtroy the works of the Devil. 
He combated this ſtrong one, this mighty and dread- 
&« ful ſoe of ours, baffled, bound, and diſarmed him, 
taking away (Taiz a>) his whole armour, and 
< ſpoiled him (ra FHUY Arπε,e rifled his goods, bore 
away all his inſtruments of milchicf leaving him 
% unable to do us iſchicf.“ Vol. III. p. 481. 


Tut learned Dr. Wuzr nx on Match. iv. allows the 
truth of an important haſtiiity between ChRISH and 
SaraNx. On Mat. x1'. 24, 25, he goes upon the 
ſuppoſition of poſſcmon by evil ſpitits, and their be- 
ing caſt out, by the jews, by the name of the God of 
ABRAHAM, Isaac, and Jacen; beſides him (Luke 
ix. 43.) who caſt them out by the name of Car1srT, 
though not one of his diſciples. On verſe 28th he 
ſpeaks of the kingdom of >aTan, as overthrown by 
CarisT's power, and the kingdom of God as ſet up by 
him who was froxger than Sa rax. On Mark i. 34. 
he affirms that the caſting out of devils by CerxrsT Was 
not merely the curing of madneſs, or any other diſeaſe, 
but the literal ejection of ſpirits. He explains CHRIST's 
leading captivity captive, Eph. iv. 8. to be his con- 
- Quering Sar A and deith. And the redemption of 
the 


* 


„ 
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the purchaſed poſſeſſion, Eph. i. 14. he underſtands of 
the raiſing of the body. 


In his general preface to the epiſtles, vol. ii. page 
xvi. he argues ſtrongly for CHRIS T's victory over the 
evil ſpirits. On Heb. it. 14. he quotes, without 
diſapprobation of the opinion in general, the [ewiſh 
notion, That the Devil, whom they call Sammaer, 
has literally the power of death. He holds the literal 
account of CuRIST's temptation ; quotes TERTULLIAN, 
Oxrtcen, and CyrysosToOM, and agrees with them 
in underſtanding Deliver us from evil,” (x re roms] 
of the evil one. He underſtands Matth. viii. 29. 


Cuktsr's tormenting the devils before their time, to 


be his condemning them to hell. 


Da. BurNeT thinks Sar Ax no mean perſon, as ap- 
-pears from his words, Theor. vol. II. p. 282. 1 
had rather know the hiſtory of LVcirE x, than of all 
*« the Babylonian and Perſian kings, nay, than of all 


A the kings of the earth. What the birth-right was 


4 of that mighty prince; what his dominions, where 
« his imperial court and refidence ; how he was de- 


„ poſed; for what crime, and by what power; how 
> he ſtill wages war againſt heaven in his exile; 


« what confederates he hach; what is his power over 
% mankind, and how limited; what change, or da- 
% mage, he hath fuffered by the coming of CuRISsTH, 
« and how it altered the poſture of his affairs; where 
« he will be impriſoned in the millennium, and what 
ill be his laſt fate and final doom; whether he may 
« ever hope for a revolution, or reſtoration,” &c. 


16 We 
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« We, who, together with diverſe fuperſtitions, (fays 
Max, p. 40, fol. edit.] have juſtly neglected theſe 
« vain and ungrounded curiofities”” [of worſtipping 
angels, &c.] are fallen into the other extreme, 

having buried the doctrine of angels in filence, mak- 
<« ing little or no enquiry what God in his word hath 
revealed concerning them, which yet would make 
& not a little for the underſtanding of ſcripture.” 


Tur ſame author, (p. 33.) allows, that the ſentence 
on the wicked is to be underſtood of a condemnation 
to the place of puniſhment literally prepared for SaTan 
and his crew, the place of the giants,” { Heb. N97] 
Prov. xxi. 16. ſo explained by Rabbi SoLowon, ſays 
Mevps, p. 32. in cæta Gehemez. The ſame word, Re- 
paim, is found, Prov. ii. 18. and ix. 18. and Iſa. xiv. . 
It is remarkable, that the heathen poets ſhoald ſay ſo 
much as they do of giants attempting to ſcale heaven, 
c. which is probably the ſcripture doctrine of Sa- 
TAN's rebellion mythologized. However Mor un- 
derſtands the giants [Repaim] of the antediluvians, | 
whoſe longzvity, ſtature, and ſtrength, preſerved ſome | 
reſemblance to that which man had before the fall. | | 


He explains the enemy and avenger,” Pſal. viii, 2. 
and xliv, 16. and the enemy mentioned Luke x. 19. to 
ſignify SxTAx ; and the kingdom of God ſo often 
mentioned in the New Teftament, to be the Chriftian 
religion in oppoſition to the kingdom of Saran. 
And he ſuppoſes the ſeven-headed dragon in the Apo- 
calypſe, to point out the fame tremendous being. 


N X Uron 
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* Uox the ſuppoſition, that the fallen angels were 


« a part of our ſyſtem, Dr. HuxT thinks the puniſh-' 
ment of wicked men together with them, appears 
' © the more congruous.“ Benſ. on Jude, vol. II. P- 137. 


It ſeems no way unnatural to think of a tyranny by a 


piritual being belonging to our ſyſtem, when we muſt 


own the fact of tyrannies by embodied beings of out 
3 


Tus biſhop of Clogher, in his Vindicat. &c. p. 257. 
has the following paſſage While we acknow- 


edge, that there are other beings, which are mani- 
e feſtly ſuperior to the laws of our nature, it is not 


« contrary either to nature or reaſon to aſſert, that they 
may interpoſe in human affairs, and ſometimes per- 
form wonderful and ſupernatural works,” &c. And, 
p. 421. © Take away the ſuppoſition of inviſible inter- 
„ mediate ſpirits acting between God and man, and 
* the whole hiſtory of the Bible, falis ro the ground.” 
He treats very copiouſly, in many places, of the im- 
portance of Sa Tan, and of a hierarchy of ſpirits. 


Tux learned biſhop of Gloceſter allows the reality, 
and great importance, of the hoftile agency of Sa rAx. 
In the third vol. of the Divine Legation, pag. 10, 11. 
he aſcribes the remarkable agreement among the va- 
rious heathen pretenders to revelations and inſpirations 


which prevented their accuſing one another of fal{- 


hood, and preferring each his own to the others, 
which would not probably have happened, had theſe 
impoſtures been the ſole agency of men) to the ma- 
nagement of SATAN, who being at the head of all of 

them 
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them in general, and his intereſt equally advanced by 
them all, did not chooſe to have them ſet a-diſputing 
among themſelves. See Sr EN EN De Legib. and Lucia x. 
« Thus,“ ſays he, I ſuppoſe the Fathers reaſoned, 
and. I believe our free-thinkers, - with all their logic, 
*« would find it difficult to ſhew, they reaſoned ill..“ 


Tus religious wars of the Feyptions;: on occabon 
of the killing of ſome of theirſacred animals ;; particularly. 
between the Connibenſes and Tentyritæ are, however, 
exceptions, if there be no other, to this agreement 
among the antients about their ſeveral ſuperſtitions. 
For of theſe latter we learn from hiſtory, that they 
quarrelled about their religion, went to war, killed, 
and ate one another al. Which —— their 
pious zeal a confiderable er 101121290 adi d 

Dm eon 10 

Tus ſame learned os =_ 281; 282, Pg it 
to be his opinion, that the account: we have in Seri- 
pture of SaTan, ſo far from leading to Manichzilm, 
or the doctrine of two independent Principles, is the 
very beſt ſecurity agaiuſt that error, as teaching, *© that 
© SATAN, or the evil ſpirit, (whoſe hiſtory, - miſunder- 

** ſtood, or imperfectly told in the firſt ages of mankind, 
much favoured the notion of an evil Principle] was, 
* like all other ſuperior immaterial beings, a creature 
© of God, n with e . 2 


[La] Exemp. Virt. et Vit. Vil, I, pag. 553. 


. — 
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Du. MaciniGnrT, in his 8 work entitled, 
The Truck of the Goſpel Hiftory, p. 169, 170, et 
paſſim, ſets forth amply, that one defign of CMMI 
coming was, to open to us the inviſible world, fo far 
as is uſeful for us to know; to demoliſh polytheiſm, 
and Manichziſm ; to ſhew how mankind are benefited 
by good angels, and what we ſuffer by the malignity 
of evil ſpirits; whoſe agency, in his times at leaſt, 
was tremendouſly evident to the very ſenſes of men, 
in the cafes of the dæmoniacs. Theſe, the Doctor 
thinks, were peculiar to Chatsr's times, as other 
miracufous phænomena, and therefore not to be heſi- 
tated about. He ſays, p. 173. in the note, Many 
e diſeaſes —— may be brought on, and continued 
*« by the operation of evil ſpirits. Other miſchiefs 
« of various kinds they may be inſtrumental in 
producing. For the ſcriptures attribute to the devils 
much more influence in the affairs of the world, than 
<£ moſt people a willing to allow them ;” with much 
more to the fame purpoſe, and concludes the para- 
graph as follows. - © If any one takes upon him to 
diſpelieve theſe things, he ought to remember, that 
they are mates of fact, which he cannot reaſon 
upon, becauſe he knows nothing of the inviſible 
« world; and that Jesvs having come from that world, 
« deſerves to be Seel "10 the account which he 
« has given of it.“ He thinks the literal account of 
Cnaisr's temptation, and not thoſe of LE CLERc, 
or FARMER, is the true one. Again, p. 77. CnhRIST 
% revealed the ſtate of the inviſible world by giving 


„an account of the inhabitants both the good and the 


&* bad, their _ their diſpoſitions, and the influence 
6 they 
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« they have on human affairs, and ſo made mankind 


<« ſenſible of the connexion, which ſubſiſts between the 
„ two worlds. 


« Tye Devil,” (ſays HALLE T, vol. I. pag. 358.) 
« had power to hold mankind in a ſtate of death for 
« ever, till Cuxisr Jxsus, by his death, purchaſed 
« authority to aboliſh the power of the Devil, and to 
4 raiſe all men from the dead.“ 


PeTERs, on Job, thinks, that the expreſſion, of God's 
charging his angels with folly, refers to the fall of 
thoſe beings. And that Iſai. xiv. 12. © How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O Luctires, ſon of che mom- 
* ing!” and Ezek. xxviii. 14. Thou art the anoint- 
ed cherub, &c. are alluſions to that important 
event. | . 15395 | 


Ir readers of the general, that is, the deiflical, per- 
ſuaſion. will bear with me, while I endeavour, merely 
as a matter of ſpecylatioo, to make out a content 
ſcheme of revelation; the minority, I mean the be- 
dievers of Chriſtianity, ought, I think, to confider 
themielves as not a little obliged to me for my laud- 
able attempt: for, I am ſure, a rational ſyſtem of Dj + 
vinity is enough wanted: as will, I imagine, preſent- 
ly appear. If any of the authors above quoted, who 
acknowledge the doctrine of a ſpiritual hoſlilly, had, 
in their writings, ſtuck to that a/ore,” as leading to 2 
rationale of Chriſtianity, we ſhould at leaſt have un- 
derftood them. But it is notorious, that even thoſe of 
our divines, who confz/s the reality of a ſpiritual ho- 
ſtility, do yet lay the main fireſs of Chriſtianity on 
ſomewhat C. 
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Ore leading be tells us, Chriſtianity i is Cnr1sT's 
ſuffering as an expiatory ſacrifice, to ſatisfy divine juf- 
tice; or his ſuffering w:#carioy/7y in the ſtead of man- 
kind, and procuring by his merits, pardon for fin, both 
original and actual: his righteouſneſs being, by I know 
"not what inexplicable inputation, transferred to them, 
and their guilt to him, This form of ſqund words 
without meaning, is diſplayed by the fasus Car- 
vix, in ſuch elegant Latin, as muſt incline thoſe of his 
readers, who differ from him in opinion, to wiſh that 
he had choſen a ſubject, which might have been as 
inſtructing as his language is pleaſing. And this 
hopeful ſcheme of | Chriſtianity. is adopted by ſundry 
Partially reformed churches, as may be ſeen by look. 
ing into their legends; and by many manufacturers 
of bodies of divinity, Yet there are ſome more 
rational divine, to whoſe underſlanding it would be 
doing injuſtice, not to clear them of the weakneſs of 
embracing opinions ſo abſurd [c]. 


0 | TüzkRE 


1 


. 


e] Our un-articled diſſenters in England have, in this 
| point, a very material advantage. Subſcribing divines, the 
leſs they believe of Calviniſm, Athanaſianiſm, &c. the 
more culpable they are, Happy they, who have nothing 
to charge themſelyes with on this head; who ſpontaneouſly 
believe eyery worg of every ſubſcribed article in its natural 
grammatical | ne! 1 can make allowances for divines 


ſubſcribing in the earlier * of life, to doArines, which 
maturer 
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THERE are ſome who diſclaim Calviniſm, and ex- 
plain Chriſtianity thus; That Cuxisr did, by his 
obedience and ſufferings, make it fit, which it was 
not before, that offending man ſhould be forgiven. 
This is, however, ſtill Calviniſm, with only a new nap 
ſet upon it, as Jack Caps ſays, Yet, be it remem2 
bered, the principal defender, if not firſt propoſer [(d], 
of this heme of Chriſtianity, is a character deſerving 
(on account of extraordinary ſagacity, and great good- 
nets) of high elteem and veneration, Freedom of 
ſentiment on theological ſubjects can ſcarce be expect- 
ed from the greateſt parts trammelled with the entangle- 
ments of ſubicribed church-articles ? . 


Sous among us hold, that CuRIsT did, and ſuf- 
fered certain things, by which he obtained the pardon 
of our guilty ſpecies as a reward. This is, as the for - 
mer, a manufaQure of a different appearance, but fa- 
bricated out of the ſame materials, viz. Calviniſm, To 
throw together a few curſcry remarks (and truly there 
is no need of many) to ſhew the inconſiſtency of theſe 
ſchemes with reaſon, and our beſt notions of the di- 


vine moral government; 
N 4 Ix 


2 


maturer examination, and more extenſive reading may ſhe w 
to be irrational, But I can make no allowance (will there 
be- allowance made at the day of judgment ?) for their 
concealing their ſecond thoughts? Why do not all who 
change their ſentiments, on ſubſcribed doctrines, imitate 
the honeſt example of WHITBY, CLARKE, WHISTON, 
HoPKkiNs, and a few others ? CrxITO'MiNOR. 
Ila] Dr. S. CLARKE, | 
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In the firſt place, What, I pray you, is it (/iterally 
ſpeaking) to ſuffer as an expiatory ſacrifice ? What is 
vicarious ſuffering? What is imputation ? Have we 
any ideas to theſe words ? When it is faid, that a hero 
fell a ſacrifice for his country, we do not, 1 believe, . 
underſtand that the patriot had his throat cut by a 
pneſt, and his limbs burnt on an altar. We do not 
underſtand, that LEoniDas, the Decent, the Fam11[e], 
or our brave WoL E, could have done their reſpeaie 
countries any ſervice by hing merely. No more, I 
will anſwer for. it, could Car15sT have done for man- 
kind, by dying merely, Why then ſhould divines 
amuſe us by giving us erally, for an explanation of 
Chriſtianity, what the ſcripture writers, being Jews, 
and accuſtomed to ſacrifical terms, wrote figuratively, 
and by way of mere accommodation. Why do not our 
theologians tell us, upon the ſame principle, that Chri- 
ſtianity is Cyr1sT's being killed, that we might eat 
him [/]? He fays his © fleſh is meat indeed, and his 

| blood 


[e] CicERO . IF the antient ſelf-devotions into 
nothing more, than a deſperate reſolution of thoſe heroes 
to ſell their lives as dear as poſſible; in conſequence of 
. which, attacking the enemy with unreſtrained fury, they 
made a ſucceſsful impreſſion, and gained a victory; fall- 
ing upon the ſlaughtered heaps they had made. CaL- 
PURNIUS FLAMMA, however, did not loſe his life, 
though he gained his point. Which muſt, oue would 
think, convince even the people of thoſe ſuperſtitious 
times, that the patriot's death was of no ſervice. 

BENTL. SECUND., 

[I/] When King ALPKONSVUS had heard his aſtrono- 
mers explaining, in their aukward manner, the ſyſtem of 

the 


- 
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blood is drink indeed.“ So he fays, he is “ a door, 
* a vine, a ſhepherd.” So he ſays, This is my 
* body.” By taking which laſt plain metaphor li- 
terally, we know how ridiculous the papiſts have made 
Chriſtianity, 


When ſcripture ſays, Cnx tr died. or us [ume nuw} 
can any perſon ſeriouſly think, the meaning is, that 
he died in our fend, as Damon was willing to die 
for PyTHIAB, or Pytapes for Ox ESTE? Can any 
one think of jaſtice, of divine juſtice as demanding, 
or even accepting the puniſhment of the innocent for 
the guilty ? What fhonld we think of a magiſtrate, 
who, inftead of inflicting on a convicted offender the 
puniſhment appointed by the law, ſhould propoſe to 
the culprit, that, if he could find a perſon of the firſt 
quality, and moſt eminent virtue, to ſuffer for him at 
the whipping- poſt, he would let him go free, imput- 
ing to the nobleman his gaiſt, and to che offender the 
nobleman's innocence ? Inputation of guilt to the inno- 
cent, and of innocence to the guiky, is the very eſ- 
ſence of inju/tice, as being the diametrical oppofite of 


. 


— — 
* — 
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the univerſe, with their cycles, and epicycles (the Ne- 
tonian aſtronomy being then unknown) the monarch 
told them, that if he had been preſent at the creating of 
the world, he would have propoſed a ſykem much leſs 
operoſe. No body blames that Prince's behaviour on this 
occaſion, as if he had meant to reflect on the Creator; 
his intention being obviouſly to ridicule the elumſineſs of 
an unphiloſophical theory. By the ſame rule it will be 
but fair to judge of the author's meaning in theſe ſneers; 
that they are not directed WY Cbriſtianity; but againſt 
Calviniſim. BINTL. SECUND, 


=: r. 


that, which Tur Er, and every body elſe, holds to 
be the perſection of juſtice, viz. adequate retribution 
according to merit and demerit, which being un- 


changeably per/ona/, cannot be transferred. 


' In the times of ignorance, when ſuch doctrines, as 
this of imputation, were propoſed and received, there 
was nothing to do, but to call the groſſeſt abſurdity a 
ſacred myſtery, and it was immediately ſwallowed, It 
has long been a maxim with many, that common ſenſe 
has nothing to do with religion. Accordingly, when 
theſe two reſpectable perſonages chance to meet, which 
is not often, they are obſerved to eye one another with 
ſuch an air of referve and diffidence, as ſhews them to 
be but very ſuperficial acquaintance. Vet it is cer- 
tain, there ought to be no friendſhip more intimate 
than theirs. Religion is Reaſon's younger ſiſter, I 
mean, dropping the figure, that religion preſuppoſes 
reaſon, ought ever to be conſiſtent with reaſon, and is, 
at moſt, only an addition to, or improvement of reaſon, 
If reaſon be not pre viouſſy neceſſary to religion, there 
is no abſurdity in imagining à viſible church compoſed 
of honeſt quadrupeds. In ſuch a church, reaſon 
would be certain never to prove troubleſome by break-- 
ing in upon orthodoxy, or by ſtarting hereſies; which 
would enſure that peaceful uniformity which has been 
with ſuch turbulent earneſtneſs purſued by almoſt all 
chorchmen, as the object and end of religion. But 
this en Jalſant; ; to Proceed; 


| That the whole of literal expiation, imputation, fa- 
tis faction, vicarious ſuffering, merit, fitneſs, &c. in 
order to man's pardon, is irrational, ſeems maniieſt 
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from this ſingle conſideration, That the ſuppoſition 
of a neceſſity for any ſuch contrivance, implies a fun- 
damental error, or deficiency in the original conflitu- 
tion. For, ſuppoſing the appointed penalties for 
vice to be adequate, why may they not be inflited ? 
To fay they are not fit to be ii d, would be ſaying 
they are too ſevere: and what idea would this give us 
of the Legiſlator ? Who ever heard of a well regulated 
ſtate, in which it was thought wiſe or good, to re- 
ſeue convicted offeaders from the puniſhment appoint- 
ed by /aw? We ſee, in this moſt exuberantly cha- 
ritable of all countries, foundations for all forts of be- 
neficent purpoſes. But no body has yet thought of 
a charitable inſtitution for reſcuing convicts from pri- 
ſons, pillories, and gibbets. Hence it ſeems to me 
unavoidably to follow, that all ſchemes of Chriſtianity, 
which repreſent redemption as the delivering of man- 
kind from Gop, or from the penalties annexed to his 
laws, muſt be incongruous. The neceſſity of a contri - 
vance to deliver a whole ſpecies of creatures from dis 
ſtreſs, ſuppoſes ſomewhat peculiar and adventitious in 
their condition, and that they are not in the tate 
in which they were or:gina/ly placed at their crea» 
tion, This gives the hoſtility-ſcheme an unrivalled 
advantage above all others, for explaining the ne- 
ceflity of redemption for mankind, And ſcripture, fo 
far from repreſenting man as in want of deliverance 
from God, or his laws, aſcribes, every where, the 
ſcheme of redemption to God, and ſpeaks of the evils 
from which man is to be delivered, as coming from a 
quite different quarter, viz. the malignity of the 

grand enemy, 


Axo- 
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AxoTntr ſcheme of Chriftianity repreſents Cu 1 
as ſaving mankind by teaching them. Now, we can 
undoubtedly wnderfand how one coming from above, 
may communicate, or explain, to blind mortals im- 
portant truths unknown, or imperfectly known, to them 
before. Hut is it rational to think of the Governor of 
the moral world, as him/e/f placing (for this theory 
takes no notice of an hoſtility) his creatures in a ſtate 
of ſuch ignorance, as to be periſbing for want of this 
teaching? Let it be conſidered, likewiſe, how dear this 
teaching ce the Teacher. Which laſt particular mili- 
tates, in my opinion, invincibly againſt this, and all 
ſchemes of Chriſtianity, which exclude a ſpiritual effi- 
ity. For who can think of Divine wiſdom as volunta- 
rily placing a ſpecies in circumſtances requiring delive- 
rance by the cruelly operoſe and expenſive 'means, 
which ſcripture tells us ours coſt ? Could not the uni- 
verſal Governor have provided, in the original confti- 
tution, that man ſhould {unleſs hindred by other 
than divine agency) attain, as the inhabitants of 
other worlds, without trouble to any other being, his 
competent happineſs? On the hoſtility ſcheme, no 
reſexion can fall on the Divine wiſdom ; becauſe the 
whole neceſſity of deliverance being on that ſcheme, 
produced by the grand enemy, he alone becomes charge- 
able; and the evil, produced by him, could by no 
means, conſiſtent with moral government, have been pre- 
wented, any more than that which is produced by Bu- 


nan tyrants [z]- But, to go on; 
Hay 
Ie] The author of the Di&ior. Phileſ.. Porrat. and 
others, inſiſt, that charging the preſent diſtreſsful ſtate of 
| mankind 
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Hap this teaching been of ſuch eſſential importance 
to mankind (Scripture every where repreſents the 
world as periſbiug without Cyr 1sT's interpaſition), can 
it be imagined that it would haue been put off till four 
thouſand years, from the beginning of the world, ſhould 
be elapſed ? that it would have been communicated 
to ſo ſuall a part of the human ſpecies? that its light 
would have been ſuffered to be almoſt extingwbed by 


popery ? 


Bes1Des, if we appeal to ſcripture (and it is the 
ſcripture ſcheme we are to explain) we find, that though 
Cur1sT is indeed repreſented as © a light come into 
« the world, a teacher come from God,” &c. yet he 
is held forth as a deliverer from other and incompa- 
rably greater evils than ignarance; viz. The tremendous 
calamity of death; and the adventitious conſequences 
of adventitious wice, of that atrocious vice, which, - 
probably the influence of the author of all evil has 
introduced, and which, without his influence, had 


7 never 
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mankind on an evil being, is little better than elephantiſ- 
ſing; for that the objection (till returns, Why the univer- 
ſal Governor did not himſelf provide, that neither Satan, 
nor any ether being, ſhould prove wicked. But the an- 
ſwer to this ſeems to me not difficult, viz. That, it the 
Deity had propoſed thus to over rule, by force, the wills of 
free agents (that he has made the beſt poſſible uſe of moral 
motives, we are to take for granted) he muſt have counter 
acted his own defign in creating them free ; which would 
have been inconſiſtent conduct in the Deity, Now it is, of 
two evils, the leaſt (thoꝰ ſtill a real evil) that Satan act im- 
properly, than that infinite M ĩſdam act inconſiſtently. But 
this requires much explanation. 
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never been [g], any more than, without him, there 
would have been ſuch a puniſhment as Hell (which de- 
liverance, I ſuppoſe, is what ſcripture means, when 
it ſpeaks of pardon through CHRIST); from neither 
of which evils any teaching whatever, could naturally 
deliver mankind, circumſtanced as they now are, 
Teaching, though effectual in reforming the moral 
character of an offender, does not, we find, reſtore to 
a ſpendthrift, the eſtate he has loft, or the conſtitu- 
tion he has deſtroyed, or raiſe to life the parents whoſe 
hearts he has broke; or himſelf, when debauchery 
has hurried him out of the world, or the iron hand 
of juſtice has ſhortened his days. 


Tus ſcripture account of an hoſtility muſt either be 
taken literaliy, or awholly rejected. An allegory it can- 
not be, any more than CHRIST's being a ſacrifice, a 
propitiation, an altar, a door, a vine, a ſhepherd, and 
ſo forth, can be underſtood literally. If there be in 
ſcripture, no real, but only an allegorical enemy of our 
world [Sa rx], there is no real but only an allegorical 
patron and deliverer [CHRIST]; if there be no real 
Devil and his angels, with whom the wicked are to 
be puniſhed, there is no real puniſhment to be feared. 
by wicked men. If there be, no real evil Being, who 
has the power of death, there is no real Saviour, who 
comes to deſtroy death, and him who has the power 
of death; if there be no real kingdom of SaTan, chere 
is no real kingdom of Car1sT ; if by SaTan is to be 
underſtood only a poetical perſonification of evil, then 
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Le] This particular regu! ires more explanation than 
there is room for here. . 
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by Cuxisr we are only to underſtand a figurative 


perſonification of good; if, in ſhort, there he no real 


ſpiritual hierarchy, there is no infinite Spirit. For all 
are alike aſſerted in ſcripture, and muſt either ſtand 
or fall together. The ſcripture - doctrine of an hoſtility 
taken literally, is intelligible, and ſolves the difficulty 
of the origin of evil; taken etaphorically, it is unin- 
telligible. The ſcripture doctrines of expiation, vica- 
rious ſuffering, &c. taken metaphorically, are, as any 
other metaphors, admiſſible ; erally, are without 
meaning, And, by this canon may be determined 
univerſally, what ſcripture views are to be taken li- 
terally, and what metaphorically, fo as to obtain in- 
te/ligible ſchemes of ſcripture doctrines. 


Ir is contrary to all juſt methods of philoſophizing, 
to advance /uper//zous cauſes in accounting for effects, 


or phznomena. If, therefore, the ſcripture-doctrine 


of a ſpiritual hoſtility will alane account for the neceſſity 
of Chriſtianity, all other explanations of it into expi- 
ation,  imputation, vicarious ſuffering, merit, ſatis- 


faction, fitneſs, reward to CarisT, mere teaching, - 


and if there be any other, ought to be thrown afide, 
as not wanted, even if they were conſiſtent, which they 
are not, | 


Sorros ixo it granted, chat the true account of 


the apparent evil, both natural and moral, which. pge- 


vails in this world is, the effect of the hoſtility of 


powerful malignant ſpiritual beings; and ſuppoſing it 


likewiſe granted, that Chriſtianity is the deliverance of 
our ſpecies from this peculiar and adventitious diſtreſs, 


as an enſlaved nation is, by a patriotic hero, delivered 
from 
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from tyranny ; foppofing all this granted; it would 
be fff more ſatisfactory, if we could ſolve ſome parti - 
cular difficulties, which eneumber ſuch enquiries ; as, 
how contefts are carried on between hoſtile ſpirits ; how 
ſuch beings gain advantages and conqueſts over one 
another; how particularly the hoſtile party may be 
imagined to have proceeded in their operations againft 
our world; how they produced, in the elements, in 
the human body, and by confequence, in the human 
diſpoſition, thoſe irregularities, which we lament ; and 
how, eſpecially the moft formidable evil of death 
(u' ich according to Mr, Locks, and many other 
capital reaſoners, is, naturally, utter extinction) was 
introduced into'a world, where, originally, it had no 
place ; how, on the other hand, the great Patron and 
Deliverer of this world proceeded in undoing this ex- 
tenſive miſchief ; how, particularly, his coming into 
this world, not in his own ſaper-angelic character, 
but in that of a mortal man, and how, eſpecially his 
being himſelf a certain time in the ſtate of death, and 
returning again, to human, but immortal life; con- 
:tributed to the attainment of this grand object. All this 
contains undoubtedly matter of much ſpeculation, as 
well as of conſiderable difficulty. But what ſubject 
of enquiry is not attended with difficulty, if we attempt 
to inveſtigate it minutely ? And what ſolution of ſuch 
" difficulties, as theſe, can'be expeRted to be — un- 


ble ? 
0 AE 60. 


The Exp of the Pinar Vor un. 


Page Line 
= 3 from the bottom, for maxims, read maxim, 
19 7 from the bottom, for 1761, read 1763. 
20 1 from the top, for 1761, read 1763. 
70 4 fromthe bot. for That I might, read 2. That 
I might, 
82 5 from the bot. for put him, read puts him. 
9 14 from the top, for encourages, read encourage. 
129 19/forrevelation) ? If without, read revelation ?) 
if without, | 
158 <5 and 6, for worlhipful citizen, and reſpectable 
quorum, read reſpectable citizen, and wor- 
ſnipful quorum. 
176 6 from the bot. for qe, read q. 
198 18 from the tcp, for land, read lands. 
200 4 for any governor, read any good governor. 
202 10 for inventions, read intentions. 
222 15 for SARISTHAN, read SARISTHANI. 
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